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PREFACE. 



SH ea nunc ratio vitmy ut qua- fieri vdimuMf m fiteiU fieri «t 
vm m Ut Mitmi. Weber, PMsfiu. ad Corpue PM. iM. p« 7. 



Feehaps in no department of ancient literature iias 
a greater number of works appeared^ since the revival 

of letters, than in the department of Roumn An* 
tiquities. The number of works sufficiently bespeaks 
the importance that has been attached to the subject, 
while the voluminous nature of many of them may be 
considered as an acknowledgment of its extent and 
difficulty* 

Hie reason of this may be easily discovered* * The 

character of the llonian writers, like that of the 
nation to which they belong, was preeminently prac« 
tical. Official honours and distinctions were the 
highest objects of ambition even to the literary and the 
philosophical * ; whilst the vast extent of the repub* 
lie and the empire gave uuliiiiited scope to the exer- 
cise of every species of talent. Hence their writings 
are less speculative, less abstract, than those of the 
Greeks: they stand in more immediate connection 
with the interests and the business of evexy-day life% 

* Cie* de Oratore^ i. 45. 
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And hence their phraseology^ their illustrationsi are 

more strongly imbued with the peculiarities of their 
government^ religion^ and popular amusements — with 
the spirit of political controversy and military do- 
mination — with the national predile;ction ior whatever 
could affect the senses on the great theatre of human 
affairs. 

In writers of such a practical character, and so fully 
absorbed in whatever absorbed the national feelings 
and attention, how necessary must an accurate and 
extensive knowledge of their peculiar institutions and 
customs be towards understanding tlie language and 
the spirit of their writings I The writings of a modern 
author, who devotes himself to the current topics of 
the day, become unintelligible in the course of a 
century ; and that, not because his language has 
become obsolete, but because the allusions to passuig 
events, and illustrations, referring to a different state 
of society, demand a greater amount of contempora- 
neous knowledge tlian can reasonably be expected 
from the bulk of ordinary readers. How much more 
strongly, tlien, 'must this observation apply to writers 
living in a state of society which has completely 
passed aw ay, and wliich survives only in poetry and 
historical tradition ! If, then, an accurate knowledge 
of the peculiarities of that state of society has been 
restored to us by the combined efforts of scholars 
who have devoted their immediate attention to the 
subject, it remains with us to apply that knowledge, 
and to reap the benefits which their labours were 
intended to bestow. 

The study of Roman Antiquities is, therefore, a 
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8^)arate and independent branch of study. A« it 

cannot be neglected with irapuiiity, hO neither can its 
place be supplied by the mere perusal of notes» hoW'* 
ever copious or accurate. Notes on detached passtiges 
may illustrate the passages to which tiiey refer ; but 
stni they do not communicate knowledge in that 
general Jorm which renders it applicable to all pas* 
sages of a stmUar nature : much less can a multitude 
of insulated notes be combined by the reader, so as 
to give him a systematic view oi the subject, and the 
relation which the separate parts bear to the whole. 

In making these remarks^ it is not tlie intention of 
the Author to depreciate the value of notes, or ex* 
aggerate the value of " Roman Antiquities," but to 
show that the province of each is definite and dis* 
tinct. Let the annotator devote himself to the illus* 
tration oi the peculiarities 'of his author — to the 
elucidation of historical difficulties and grammatical 
niceties — to points, in fact, that require investigation ; 
and let him not occupy his valuable pages with that 
more general information which is so easily accessible 
in Adam and Lempriere. 

Granting, then, the importance of this branch of 
classical study, it must be a subject of rtgi tt to the 
intelligent teacher that he has not hitherto had an op- 
portunity ot piacing tiic study of" Roman Antiquities" 
within the reach of the midolb classes of schools, 
and the classes more tmmediaieli/ above them. The 
elaborate summary of Dr. Adam cannot adapt itself, 
on account of its size, to the wants of these classes. 
It may be stated, as no vain eulogiura on' the scholastic 
professioni but as the result of experience, that satis* 
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ftctory progress is sddom made in any partieolar brandi 

of study by the more advanced student, if the ground- 
work has not been firmly and carefiiUy laid in the 

School.'* There are certain elementary difficulties 
in evefy branch of atudy, to the mastery of whkh 
scholastic discipline done is adequate. When the 
reading of the student becomes more miscellaneous 
and discursive^ how mudi tlabour is converted into 

strenuous indolence, ' through a defective acqieaint^ 
unee taith the very dementB of the ttudies which he « 
pursuing ! 

In the present attempt to supply a desideratum on 
the subject of Roman Antiquities, the Author hae 
adopted the following plan. Two sorts of type have 
been employed in the text. Whatever is of primary 
or elementary importance in the study of Roman An* 
tiquities, will be met with in the iarg^er type; and 
whatever is of a subordinate^ an iHuatrative, or a 
difficult nature, is referred to the smaller type or 
notes. The larger type is principally intended &r 
the convenience of those classes which are com- 
mencing the study of Roman Antiquities ; and* at a 
more advanced stage, the teacher can combine the 
study of the notes, or any portion of them, according 
to his own discretion. The Author does think that, 
in making this necessary distinction, he has consulted 
the convenience both of teacher and pupil, and that 
he has rendered the work capable of being used more 
extensively as a class-book for tuition than it other, 
wise would have been. 

Keeping practical utility steadily in view, the Au- 
thor has appended a series of questions (upwarda of 
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JiS^Q^ in nuiBber> refemug Mdti^ to the wlornMrtioft 
ethlained in. ttw iai^er type. In tlui» abo, be has 
^)6iisulted the coDvenience of the teacher ; as it eo- 
4Aika bim to €*ei the iofaniiiltioB cither m a ini iilia 
^^>ni» or orally; leaving him at liberty, at the mmc 
tteie^ to adopt smy ether node which he may deem 
«iofe aoitaUe. The queations are ih^ constructed 
upon the sdf anstoermg prmcifiley but in auch a man- 
ner aa will 4eMmd a reoseoaUe anout of refiectioa 
en the part of the pupil. 

The three .great ehjecta which the Author hai e»- 

deavGured to attain are completeness, economy q/ spact, 
mid praeiieml tOiU^. At the firtt gfanice» the reader 
niqr aiippoae (hat aonie eufajeeta are omitted which 
form an intograi portion of Roman Antiquities. Xhuiy 
for taatance^ he nagr not Meet with any chapter or 
chapters containing a collection of Roman lavv £). No\v% 
a collection of the RoiMn Iswa would hare extended 
to forty pages ; and thus one primary object, economy 
of ^Mce, would have been defeated. But» then, has 
this branch of Antiquities been omitted or ne^ected? 
No. The Autlior has ^expended considerable labour 
in digesting the various lawa, and iniotiag them in 
those parts of the text to which they refer. In this 
.manner he haa econemiaed the apaoey andy at the 
aame time^ has enabled the pupil to comprehend the 
flteaning oi the laws full as clearly, by reading them 
in juxtapositien with tiie corresponding text. 

The primary object of a Manual ot Koman An- 
tiquities is to <^ illustrate the Latin writers^ by en* 
plaining words and phrases, from the rites and customs 

,to which th^y refer/' The Author has> therefore* 
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Steadily adhered to the plan (adopted by Dr, Adam 
and all foreign writers on the subject) of connecting 
the Latin words and phrases immediately with the 
text. He ifi aware that the removal of these words 
and phrases to the bottom of the page would exhibit 
the text in a more cuiitiiiuous form ; but this would 
deprive the work of no inconsiderable portion of its 
utility. Nay, so thoroughly convinced is he of the 
importance of this juxtaposition, in tamiliarising the 
pupil with the Latin words and phrases, that he has 
embraced every opportunity of repeating them where- 
ever they could strike the attention of the pupil. 
Again, when the reader is obliged every moment to 
glance from the text to the bottom of the page, 
frequently losing himself amidst a multitude of re- 
ferences and a mass ot iLiegible type, he discovers, at 
the cost of his own experience, that a cofnJ&nxma text 
by no means insures corUinuous reading. 

In order to render the dates connected with par. 
ticular laws and circumstances somewhat more useful, 
the Author has appended a brief Chronological Table. 
By reference to this chronological table the pupil can 
immediately attach any particular law or circumstance 
to the series of historical events to which it belongs* 
In fact, the author has taken every opportunity of 
connecting the study qf JRoman history with the study 
of Roman Antiquities. If any difference should be 
observed between the dates assigned in the text and 
the chronological table to particular events, preference 
may be given to the chronological table. 

The Index, which combines the English with the 
Latin, has been constructed mth a view to facility of 
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reference. The italic indicates that the phrace is 

to be met with in the notes ; and if move liian one 
note occurs in the page to which reference is made» 
the letter is also added which distbguishes the note. 
The descriptive mattery occasionally giveny defines the 
purport or bearing of the passages referred to» and 
will tiius prevent tiie reader from needlebbly consult- 
ing those which are irrelevant to his inquiries. Some 
attention has been also paid to ihu ieleetion of wood 
engravings ; and it is hoped that they are executed 
with spirit and fidelity. 

With these remarks, and these explanations, the 
Author now submits the work to impartial criticism, 
being confident that he has spared no paiiis to deserve 
its favourable award. He has laboured throughout to 
verify the accuracy of his statements, and to give to 
the work an interest of unity and connection. Though 
he has diligently perused the writings of others on 
the same subject, yet much has been derived from 
his own reading ; whilst in plan, in combination of 
materials, the present work bears no resemblance to 
any British or foreign work that has hitherto appeared. 
Among the works to which he has been indebted, it 
would be unpardonable not to mention iioffman's 

* 

Science of Antiquity, Leipsig^ 1835 ; and the valuable 

edition of Dr. Adam's Roman Antitjuities, by the 
Rev. J. R. Major, London^ 1835.* The other works 

are speeified in the text. 

• As far as our knowledge extends, Dr. Adam npi)cars to 
have been tlie tirst who took up the subject of Roman Ai)ti(iiiilres, 
in a strong practical point of view, as an instrument of classical 
education. Numerous other works had appeared previous to 
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PREFACE. 



The study of. a work on Roman Antiquities is not 
the study of a day or a week. To the classical 
student it is a never failing companion ; it is hb 
lexusm rerumj in the same manner as his dictionary is 

his lexicon verhorum, Wlien the student has made 
himself master of Roman Antiquities, he will then 
see whether the works on this subject "might not 
(to use Dr. Adam*s words) serve as a hey to all the 
dassics*'* 



Dr. Adam's, but none oi tliem had been equally successful in apply- 
ing the study of Roman Antiquities to the illustration of classical 
phraseology. How far the public has sanctioned his mode of 
treating the subject maj be deduced from the ftct that his work, 
Booe its first appeannce in 1 791* has gone through eleven editiaii% 
the twe^th having appeared in 1835. It was translated into 
German by Me^er / and^ notwithstanding the proverbial activity 
of the Germans, in every department of classical literature, the 
fourth edition lias appeared, Erlansen, lSf] J, 2 bde. 8vo. It was 
also abridged by the same translator : tJie sixth edition uf" tlje 
abridgment appeared in the same year. The work of Dr. Adam, 
however, had got into considerable arrear of the present advanced 
state of knowledge^ as mnst be the case of every standard work^ 
with a progressing literature. This defect, however, has beea 
carefully remedied in the last edition, by the Eev. J. R. Mijor, 
to which we have alluded. The text has been diligently cor- 
rected in numerous Instances. Much Information has been 
brougiit together on points connected with the constitutional 
history of Rome ; and, wherever the Editor had an opportunity 
of Imparting interest to the work by iiiore classical and general 
illustrations {for which no man possesses more ample resources), 
he has not neglected it. 
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CHAPTER L 

THK CITY. 

TUB CRAKOES Of IBB €ITT. — RKOIOyn.— OATtf.— l!o»A* HE MAW^ 

KTT piACFs. — Hrr.is, HRrncES, roads. — CAMPl. — XEMPLEi. — 
B A'^ILIC^, CiKCif rOATMMlS. — AQUSDDCTI. «— ' UMltt OW TME EM- 
riHiU — ITAI.T. 

Wb leam from hiilory thai the city (rf* Rome' was 
built by Romulus and Remus (grandsons of the 

Alban king Numitor), in Latium, a district of central- 
Italy> not far from the mouth of the Tiber» in the third 
year of the siztU Olympiad (according to Vanro)^ or 
753 B.C.* At its first origin the city was hut of 
small extent, and the Palatine mountain, upon which 
it was built» was sufficient to endNoace it; whilst the 
number of inhabitants did not quite amount to 4000. 
Tliis older portion of the city was termed oppUlumy,^ 
and the i>etter built portion, superadded to it in later . 
tiniesy'was called urbtt which afterwards bscame the 
general designation of Rome. 

* * lo order to convert a year of the city, whoM nainber dots 

* not exceed 753, into the year before Christ, or vice versA, . we 
nust subtract the given number from 754, and the remainder 
will give us the yearB.c. For instance, Carthage and Corinth 

^ were destroyed a. u. 608, u e- 754 — 608 = 146 b. c. If llie year , . 
of the city be greater than ^54, then 7^4 must be subtracted irom 
It, and the remainder will give us the year alter Chris^ or 
'Tbm, Pompeii and Hefci&Aanm were dsitroyed- S34 a. v.»*or * 
.S0a.li. (1.^ 8S4~7S4BSa) * 
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The Capitolinc^' was built upon next after the Pala* 
tinei and in course of time five other hills or eminences 
were included ; and henee the city acquired the well, 
known epithet of the « seTen-hilled city" (nrb» $epHm 
coUis, aqptemgemina^ lirraXo^^). Its first walls were 
▼ery inconsiderable^ but were afterwards improved by 
Tarquinius Priscus and Servios Tullius* A space of 
ground was left free from })uildino:s both within and 
without the wails (pomcerium), and those only were 
allowed to enlarge the city (pomcmum prqfifre) who 
had extended the limits of the empire. This was done 
by Sylla (a.u.c. 674), Augustus (746); some say, also 
by Julius C«esar (720), &c.; and the last who did it 
was Aureltan. How much more extensive were the 
walls of Honorius and Aurelian tlian those of Servius 
TuUius may be seen^ at once, by consulting a plan of 
Rome** 

i 

^ When iluimmt tbe town of which the CspitoUiio moy be 
considered as the citadel , was anited to the more ancient town» the 

t\f'o towns agreed to have only one senate, one popular assembly, 
and one king, who was to be chosen alternately by the one people 

out of the other. Henceforward the two nations were named, on 
all solemn occasions, as united, jMpulus Homativft et Qjiirites ; 
properly, according to the old Roman usage of combining such 
names by mere juxtaposition, ;)();>?i/t/5 Tiomamis Quirites; which, 
in later times, was distorted Into ^pulus livmanus QuirUiiim. By 
this union, Romulus was converted into Qairinui / end Qanrntm 
probably became that 'mysterious I«alin name of Rome which it 
was forbidden lo otter. Nkkukrf Hislorjf ofRamef vol. u p, 253. 
In the same manner, Priscus was certainly the name of a pcoplCf 
just like Cascus, and after the very same manner did it ac^re 
the meaning of primitive and oltUfasliioned ; the Prisci Latini are 
the prisci et I.atini, like poj)ulus Iioma7tus Quiiites* lb. p. 324. 

* The word pomoerium, itself s(»ems properly to denote nothing 
else than a suburb taken into tlie city, and admitted within the 
range of ito auspices. From the statement of Tacitus, that of 
Itomutus Tin from the F^mm Boanuwh t e. horn the neighbour- 
b3od of the Janus, through the valley of the Circnt; then from 
the SepUamium to below the baths of IVajan; thence, finallyt 
peihaps, along the Sacra Via, to the Forum ; here w«a a awmnp 
icikchiDg to the Velabnim.*'—- ^2VMifAri u S46» 
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The most important changes which the city under- 
wtatf and whidi contributed so much to its enlarge- 
ment, were the fbllowing. The first change was 
effected through the conquest and burning ot liie city 
liy the Gaula under Brennua (390 B«a) ; ibr the Doet 
ancient city oonaiated merdjr of thatched cottages 

(cascBy tttgttrid). Numerous edifices were afterwards 
.erected in the reign of Augustus, wlio boasted that 
be Ibund the city of brick (laieritiam) but left it of mar- 
ble ; " and, also, after the burning of ihc city under 
Nero* During these two latter periods the enlargement 
and beautifying of die city made its most rapid pro* 
greaa; and it was still further iinproYed under the 
succeeding emperors down to the reign oi llonorius. 
During his reign the city was plundered and laid waate 
by the Gotha under Alaric (410 a» n.) ; but this devas- 
tation was, in a great measure, repaired by Theodoric. 
Nevertheless it had lost much of its ancient magnifi* 
cence ; and it suffered still more severely from the . 
destroying hands of the Gothic king Totila (547 a. d.), 
and continued to languish and decline during what 
are termed the middle ages. 

In the most flourishing period of Rome> from the 
decline of the republican to the commencement of the 
monarciucal form of government, the population of the 
city was very great; iite nnmber of citiaens might, 
without exaggeration, be estimated at 800,000; whilst 
the number of all the inhabitants might be reci^oned 
from 2,000,000 to 2,500,000* Ancient Rome was 
originally divided mto four, and ^m the time of 
Augustus into fourteen, districts (regioneh)\ and this 
latter division is generally adopted by topographers 
forihe sake of convenience* The names of these dis- 
tricts are: — Pcfrta CapenUy CodimorUiunty sf 
SerapU v. Moneta^ Templum pQci$ v. Via Sacra, 
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Esquilina cum turri et colle Viminaliy Alia Se?nUa, 
Via lat(u Forum Romantmh Circus Flaminiusy Falor 
litf niy Cireus mcmrnm^ . Piscina pubticOf AvenOnm, 
Trms TUterim. 

Amongst the gates of Rome, which origuially were 
only four in number, but in the timeof Pliny amounted 
to S7, and in the reign of Justinian only to 14s the 
most celebrated were the porta Carmentalis through 
which the Fabii went who fell at Cremera (hence 
termed Scekraid); the porta Ckdima^ through which 
the Gauls entered Rome, and to which Hannibal rode 
up and threw a spear within tlie city; the Trigemina^ 
through which the three Horatii passed ; the Tiburtmot 
CtdmonianOf Triumi^aiis, LatinOf Cegsfena^ OuknsUy 
and the Flaminia, through which the Flaminiau road 
passed) leading to Ariminum and Aquileia* 

' All the Roman gates had twa arches (jani), one for such as 
were going out of Ifae city; and the olher ibr such as were coming 
in ! each kept to his right hand» and no Roman, whose mind was 
swayed by the faith of his ancestors, went out of the city by tfiis 

gate: — " Carvienti jmrtee dextro via proxima Jmw cnt: Ire per 
hanc noli qnisq}th cs : omen habet.** Ov. Fast. ii. 201. Into the 
town, through the other arch, every person came without scruple ; 
as we see by the procession in the second Punic war. Lit^y, ^xvii. 
37* This gate, from a certain reh'gious notioui was never i>hut. 
Nkb. II 195. 291. 

Amongst the maiketa or public places (fira)f. of 
which there were nineteen in nimiber» we may par- 
ticularly remark the Forum Fomanum v. magnum, 
instituted by Romulu8» 705 fl. in lengthy and 470 ft* 
in width* Here the popular assemblies were held Justice 
administered, and public business transacted.* It was 
surrounded with porticos and shops, chiefly occupied 
by bankers (ofi^enftim); and hence the phrases in faro 
versariy to trade ; ^fidem defiro ieUere^ to destroy public 
credit ; £oro cedere, to become bankrupt. 

* Augustas erected a gilt pillar in the fonim (fliBlimiim crtH 
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rgum)f -n here all the military ways terminated. The iiulet» hoii> 
ever, were not reckoned from it, but from th«> gates of the t ity. 
They were marked on stone's; hciUH- ail (crlium tapideniy three 
miles from the city. Notwithstaaiiiug tiic excellence and dura* 
bility of tiie Roman roads (publico; vi<e, in oppo^iidon to the jtfi- 
vatiF, agrarux v. vicinalest quia ad agras et vicos ducunt), yet the 
tireels of Rome wm, for a long period, ooly ponlatty pravidod 
whh pavement* and were entirely dtititute of any separate pelh 
for the coDTenience of pedestrians, unlesn where thai deficiency 
was rappfied by the portlcoa in the front of the bouaw. 

As the public courts (basilictp) were niso built around 
this open space, hence, in foro esse^ to be engaged in 
public busineBBy fori iabes, the rage of litigation, m 
alieiw foro litigare^ to follow a business onu iloes not 
understand; and hence we make use of the phrase, 
Jbr&mc doqueneef to express the eloquence of pleaders 
or barristers, f We may also mention the Forum 
CcBsaris, Augusti [[the third, hence tria fora, Ov. Trist. 
iii. 12. Nerom^ Tn^nif and that there were 

market places for the sale of particular commodities, as 
the Forum Boarium for the sale of cows and oxen; 
the olitorium for the sale ot green groceries ; the Ma- 
eeUumf ptscarttumf &c. The forum Bomanum was 
sometimes covered with awnings (^vela v. velaria}.— 
BurUytii Antig* of Same^ u p. 207* 

^ In the forum there was a pillar {coluniiia Mwnia) creeled in 
honour of C. Mmiua, Aftmr bit victory over the Antistes (a. v. 
417)t he attached the brasen beaks of their ahips to the tribum 
or pnlpit in the Ibnim, which waa conwqntntly termed ttttin. 

Hence, in rostra atoenderCi to mount the tribune ; m rtuins dwertf 
to speak from it. Near the rostra stood a statue of Marsyas, 
erected in order to <Heter unjust litigants; for hftv I challenged 
Apollo at singing, and being vanquished, he was iUyed alive. 
LUf. zxxviii. 13. Ou. FaU* vL 707. 

The seven hills ^ upon which tlic city was built, were 
as follows : — the Mons PakUinus, upon which was built 
the residence of the Emperors (palaiium)^ and the 
golden house of Nero ; G^niidmu9y upon which the 

edifice of the capitol was built, containing three tem- 
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pies or chapels ((tdes v. deltibra) sacred to Minerva, 
Jupiter, and Juno ; CoUu Awnihms, bearing also tlie 
names of Mureiv^f CcUU IHosmb^ and Beimmimt 
QiiirhialiSy so called from a tcmplu of Romulus (Qui* 
rtnm); CW/>a^ afterwards the Lateran, and long the 
residence of the popes; Vimmaii», from the thickets of 
osiers ( Vimineta) which grew there ; and the Esqui* 
linus, containing the temple of Juno Lucina. The 
Vatican mount, not included amongst the seven, ia 
now the principal place in Rome, containing the Pope's 
palace, St. Peter^s church (^Basilica Vaticana), and 
the celebrated Vatican library, the richest in the 
world. 

f On the l^eptimontium, a festival celebrated in December, 
atul ])reserving tbe remembrance of a time when the Capitoline, 
Quirinal, and Viminal bills were not yet incorporated with Rome, 
see Niei. i* p. 334. 

Amongst the bridges over the Tiber, which flows 

into the city on the northern side, the most familiar 
are the Pons MtlviuSf JEliuSf Aurelius^ FahriciuSf 
CesHuSf Pakuinus v. Smuxttnius^ of which some arches 
are still standing, and the Pom ^milhu v. SubHmttf 
80 called because first made of wood (from suhliccBy 
' stakes), but afterwards of stone by ^milius Paulus, 
This was the first bridge ever constructed in Rome, 
and was the work of Ancus Martius, the fourth king. 
It was here that Horatius Cocles withstood the army 
of Porsena till the bridge was broken down behind 
him« Bridges were the usual resort of beggars ; so 
Juvenal, speakin^^ of a miser's fare (xiv. 134?.), says, 
Jnvitatus ad Iubc aiiquU de potUe negaret. 

There were thirty-one public roads (fna publics v* 
miUtares ^) leading out of Rome ; the Via sacra^ Appia 
paved with the hardest flint (regina viarum, Stat. 
Sylv.)^ ^nUliOy Valeria^ Pkminm, Sec* The principal 
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Streets in the city were also termed via; and the rows 
of houses on both sides of theniy sefiarated from each 
otber by smaller streets and thoroughfares, were called 

vicif of wliich tlicic were 424? in nunihcr. They had 
also particular names, as, for instance* the Vicus albus^ 
JugarmSf lanariuif TUmrtinu9, Jmcniif Mmtrvm^ 
&C. The large open places fbr the holding of puhltc 
assemblies, the exhibition of gladiatorial games, were 
termed eamfii and amounted to 19 in number. The 
eomkia were held in the Campus MartiuSf fbr the elec- 
tion of magistrates; hence, tio((i cntnpi is used fur 
a repulse, and Lucan makes use of vena I is campus 
(i. 180.) to express the votes that might be bought 
for money. Places for exercise were chiefly situated 
in the Campus 3IarUus, to which the poets and orators 
make frequent allusions ; laHssimus dicmdi eampus, a 
large field for speaking«»C%* Off. i. 18. 

^ Though the Romans borrowed most of their knotw ledge of the 
edrth from the Crt'eks, yet, without conk'!n]>l tting thp iinprove- 
ment of geo<^raphy as a science, rliey have coiitributL'd as imu li ui 
the Greeks lo our instiiitUon iii ihis departau'Ht, l)y tla ii m id- 
books (ilirieraria ndnotata) and mad aia}>!> {Uincmrtu picla)* Tiie&o 
books eiUier contained the distance of single places, marked out 
those where the imperial posts were lUdoued (mulal^iMt), or» 
besides giving the distance of the places along the road, they con. 
tained marks or nfiresenlattons by which It might be distinguished 
whether the place was a capital town, a garrison, or a colony. 
Thcv also dis(iti2uishLd the mountains and riv«>r4 which inter- 
sected the j^rovinces, as well as the barbarian nations which dutlt 
on the coniines of the empire*. To the chiss of Itineraria adiii i'iin 
bcluiig the Ilincrarin duo Antoiunij Provinciaruni Jiumanarum 
libelluSf Itinerarium IJierosoli^mUanum* Of the itineraria picta 
the only one now extant is the TaMa PeuUngeronia, Choro* 
graphy gained in acenracy by the geometrical survey which was 
commenced under Caesar, and terminated under Augustus, who 
prosecuted statistics in order to acquire a proper knowledge of the 
resources of the empire: breviarium imperii. (Plin. II. N. iii. 8. 
Suet. Oct. 101.) From t)R» froodness of the roads, S^c. travelling 
was performed very expeditiously. *' Cssarius, a ina;_!;i'-frate of 
rank^ in the rei'^ni of rfn'odoNius, went post from Anlioch to Con- 
stataiiiuple. lie be^an his journey at night, was in Cappadocia, 
165 miles from Antioch, the ensuing evening, and arrived at Con* 
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atantinople the sixth day, about noon ; the whole distance being 
725 Roman or 665 English miles." {Gibbon^ ch. ii.) Couriers 
wore H white feather {Mart. x. 3.^ when they brought good news, 
and a black one (Jumota penria, Stat. Sylv.) when the news was 
bad. 

Amongst the public buildings of andent Romej the 
Capitol was one of the oldest and most magnificenty 

being coininenced by Tarquinius Priscus, and continu- 
ally enlarged and beautified in afler-times* ^ The very 
gliding of it by Domitian is said to have cost IS^OOO 
talents, i.e. 1,976,250^. The ascent to the capitol 
from the forum was by 100 steps supported by 100 
pillars. 

' The capitol was consecrated by Horatius i^Lw., ii. B.) on the 
ides of Septetnber, wluch fomied the eommeiioemeiit of in er% 
• ibr keeping account of which a nail was driyen in there on the 
same day of every year. {Nieb, L p. 4S8.) We have stated ihaft 
the capitol contained three cbapek (iedest cetUg) or temples. That 
of Jupiter was in the middle ; hence he is called Media qtd sedet 
cede Deus. (Of. Pont. iv. 9. 32.) The temple of Minerva was 
on the right ; whence she is said to have obtained the honours 
next to Jupiter {proximo^i — occupavit Pallas honoreSj Hor. Od. 
i. 12. 19.); and tlje temple of Juno was oa the left. " The 
CapitoHne hill had two summits, distinguished formerly by the 
terms orr and CapitQ&um s and in the space between these two 
summits {InUrmoniium) was the spot where Romulus open«i ^e 
Asylum*** — BurtMCs .AnJtiq* i. p. 108. 116. 

Tliere were more than 400 temples inRome ; amongst 
which we may mention the PaniJieont dedicated^ as 
the name imports, to all the gods; the temple of 
Apollo^ containing a public library, and much fre- 
quented by authors, particularly poets, who recited 
their verses, and rhetoricians, who read their declama- 
tions (eommissionesy because the poets and orators were 
said committi, committere opera^ to be matched or con- 
trasted) ; the temple of Jamna^ shut in the time of 
peace and open in the time of war (iisdSesa; poM ei 
belli) ^ ; the temple of Mars the Avenger (ultor), 
built by Augustus, and in which were suspended the 
standards taken from Crassus by the Farthians, but 
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afterwards restored by PhraateSv tbe Burtbian Idog^ te 
Augustus, along with the captives* We may also raen* 

tion the temples of Peace, Concord, of ManlyFortimey 
of Y&immd&(me,md of Minerva Medioa. 

^ it maj tend to ioipressi us with a ju&tcr notion of the tniliUr^ 
genius of the Bomim, by observing that tbe temple of Janiit wae 
only shut during tbe long reign of Kuma | ■tcondly (a, v. 519)t 
upoo tbe conduiioii of the fint Funic war ; thirdly, by Auguitus 
(725) ; and twice more by tbe same emperor (7S9) ; and again 
about the time of our Saviour*s birth ; then by Nero (SI 1) ; after- 
wards by Vespasian (824) ; and lastly by Constantiu*;, when, 
upon Magneniius*9 death, he was left sole possessor of the em- 
pire 1 10.1). Vtde Cus<iuff»ny ad Suet. Au^.., cap. 22. 
When the two cities (Qmnum and Roma) were uniied on tcrmt 
of equality, they built the double Janus (bifran*, hiceui) on the 
road leading from the Qnirinal to tbe Fuatiuinf with a door 
looking towards each city ^see p. 2.)^ aa tbe gate of tbe double 
- barrier which separated their lilNertlcs.-~>iVie& I. p. 250. 

The sacred groves (btef) amounted to 9% and 

for the most part were iiicluded within the walls of 
the city* The CuncB were made use of not only as 
places of assemUy for the senate, but also for religious 
purposes: Chma Momana^ tfeiui, HattiKa, vaOmmM, 
&c« The JBatiUc€ef pi which there were H in number, 
were buildings of great beao^t appropriated for the 
meetings of the'senate, for the administration of justice, 
and the transaction of other public business : — Basilica 
vetus^ ^mUa PauUi^ Constantiniam, ^icinia, JnliOf 
fta Very omsiderable^ too, were the buildings for 
public bathing ( T^ermai), particularly in the time of 
the Emperors ; as the TliermcB CotnmodiancB, Severianm^ 
TUh Tn^anh DioekiMm^ CataoaikB. ^ These latter 
were most distinguished by their beauty and siae ; die 
baths (balnea, as contradistinguished from the imperial 
ihemkEf) were far more numerous^ but of less import- 
ance* 

* The length of the Therrru^ of Caracalla was 1840 feet; its 
breadth 1476 feet* At each end were two temples, one to ApoUo- 
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Aiiil another to iEsculapius, a.** ihe f^enii tutelares.**'^*' In the prin- 
cipal building were, in the first place, a grand circular vestibule 
with four halls on each side, for cold, tepid, warniy and steam 
balhs; in the centre was an immense square for exercise when 
the weather was unfaTourable ; bejond it, a great hall, where 
1600 marble seats were placed for the convenience of the bathers; 
'at each end of this hall were libraries.** — " The whole was 
l)oiTnded by a vast portico opening into exetlra ( Vitruv. 5. 1 1. 2.), 
er spacious halls, where poets declaimed and philosophers gave 
lectures.** {Evitaces Classical Taiir, i- P* 395.) These recit- 
ations, in the absence of literary journals, were almost the only 
means by which attention could be attracted to a work, or the 
reading world be prepared to give it a ikvourable reception on lis 
iirst appearance. (Afaii#o*«FermtscAte^i{^se^p«279.) TeCitcaa^ 
not be denied that this system had an unfavourable influence upon 
literature, by substituting a brilliant and declamatory style for 009 
rcpo<iing upon tlic truth of nature, displaying vigour and fideli^ 
r&iher than exaggerated ornament* 

The Cird were buildings aj^propriated for the cele- 
bration of the public games, amounting to nine in 
number; the moat important was the Cktut Maximm, 
capable of containing, according to Pliny, 250,000 
spectators. Similar to them were the stadia, hippo^ 
dromi (for contests in running or nicing)i but of less 
size and importance. The theatres were made use of 
for the enacting of plays and the contests of artists ; 
the theatres of Fompey, Balbus, and Marcelius (fiia 
theatra} are the most celebrated. Gladiatorial games 
were exhibited in the amphitheatres ; the largest of 
wiiich was the Colosseunty built by Vespasian, and ca« 
pable of accommodating 87,000 spectators. In the 
OdeOf spacious buildings adorned with statues and 
pillars, musical contests took place? and poems were 
recited, after the manner of the Greeks. Those built 
by Domitian and Trajan are the most worthy of notice* 

. The Xtuft were schools for exercise in fencing,, wrest- 
ling, tlirowing the quoit {discus); amongst which the 
luduB magnui, maiuiinm, Dadcus, and ^mUius are 
the most famOiar. They were also termed Po&Hra^ 
Gymnasia^ Xysti (places for exercising the Athleia 
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and PmemfMXftei who both wrestled and bexed» 9M» 

*paT9^ Le. onmAus virAus), and were chiefly situated 

in the Campus Martius, The Nammcl^Uc were places 
for the exhibition of naval engagements ; and iastl]r« 
there were great public buiidings» called Nymphteay 
adorned with statues of the Nymphs^, and abounding 
with fountains and waterfalls. 

Hie porticos or colonnades (jmHkuM, ^nai)^ con* 
sisting of a series of pillars separated from each other 
by greater or less intervals (^intercolumniis) which were 
sometimes filled with statues* were veiy numerous in 
Rome. They were generaOy annexed to other public 
edifices, from which they derived their names ; as 
JPorticm Concordue^ ApoUims, Quirini; and also some- 
times firom their builders, as ParOeui Paagxiat LmOf 
&c. They served, at the same time, for protection 
against the sun and rain, and here authors recited their 
woiksn, and philosophers used to dispute* Hence 
Zeno's disciples were called iS!ftMes» because theu* master 
taught in a portico (axoa) at Athens ; so Chrysippi 
pmfieus, the school of Chrysippus, H<n-* Sat. ii. 3. 44. 
Hie most splendid portico was that attached to the 
temple of Apollo on the Palatine, supported by pillars 
of Numidian marble, enlivened with exquisite paintings 
and statues, and emblazoned with brass and gold. It 
enclosed the library and temple of Apollo, so often 
alluded to by the writers of the Augustan age. The 
greatest portico extended to a mile in length (hence 
termed MUUarim)* 

A Hence Juvenal speeks of the pillar* bong thattaed by these 
aandiunti Toclfereton : 

■ ■ ■ *' Conimhaque mannora clamant 
Semjper et amduo ruptee ieUare ctUumM*" (i. 

The triumphal arches (arctts tnumphales)^ of which 
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there were about 36, were for the most part very mag- 
nificent, especially those of Nero, Trajan, Titus (com- 
memorating the destruction of Jerusalem)^ Septimiui 
Sererug, and Constantine. Single pillars (eolunmai) 
were also erected in commemoration of remarkable 
victories or persons, and surrounded with figures in 
bas-relief; thus we have the columns of Duilius^ 
Trajan, Antoninus, Very lofty obelisks were 

transported from Egypt to Home by Augustus, Caligula, 
Constantius IL, and others ; the loftiest of which is 
that in front of Su John Lateran (132 feet high), one 
solid piece of red granite, covered witli hieroglyphics. 
There were innumerable statues too, not only in the 
temples of the gods, but also to be met with in many 
public places in and about the great buildings ; amongst 
which there were no less than 80 of colossal size* 

''- The foot of a coiuran is called the base (bcms) j the part of a 
colutnri on « hich it stands is called its pedestal [sti/lobates v. -fa); 
the tup, its chapiter or capital (^epistyliuviy caput v. capiiuiuni) ; 
and the straight part its shaft {scapu^, — Pope Seztus V. caused 
the statue of St. Peter to be erected on Tirajan^s pillar^ of 
Paul on that of Antonfnna. The imciiption on thia latter pillar 
i« modem and erroneona; and k is now umTetselly agreed that 
the pillar was erected to Marcus Aurellus by the senate. The 
piHar (as appears from an ancient inscription found near the 
plac c) was called cetUenaria. The bas-reUeis are entirely devoted 
to the exploits of i\J, Aiirelius. (Hurloas Antiq* i. p. 198.) The 
insignificant idle pri sons {lurba formsis) who loitered about the 
pillars, the liostru, and courts of judiice, were called Columtiaru, 
SuArMtranit SubbasilicariL 

Amongst the wonders of Rome, we may also mention 

' its iKpiedtictSi built at prodigious expense, carried 
through rocks and mountains and over vailie8> supported 
on stone or brick arches. There were 14 greater oneii 
of which the aqua Appia, Marcia^ virgo^ Claudia Sep* 
Hmiay and Alsietina are the most familian Some were 
above 60 miles in length ; as, for instaoce^ the new 
Anio (63 miles and 700 paces> Of this 49 milesp 200 
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paces consisted of a subterranean stream, and 9 miles 
MO fMUMwere above ground, of whidi last the Ugher 
part oonristed of a oondnit, boOt by opentng up tlie 
surfece of the ground (substructw)f and a continued 
series of arches (or ciiflHia i yti»)* WhenaU the aqne- 
dttcts were in operation, the qnanttty of water mosl 
have amounted to 50,000,000 cubic tctt.*^ There were 
also smaller reservoirs or locus adorned with statues 
and other ornaments of sculptnre. 

^ The penoB who examined the height hom which water migfai 

be brought was called Ubraiorf end the aiutniinent, which he made 
uee €if Aquaria libra ; hence, Omnet a^ta divert^ m uHttm UbrA 
pervenhmtf they all come from s different height or leveL {JFrontku 
L IS.) 

Of similar costhness and durabihty of structure were 
the sewers {CHoaoB) for carrying off the impurities of 
the city into the Tiber; the hurgest of whidi was the 

Cloaca Maxima, the work of Tarquinius Supcrbus. 
Pitny calls them < opervm omnium dictu maximum* 
(xxxvi. 18.); the city by means of them being navigahle 
underneath. Amongst the sepulchral monuments 
erected with great magniticence> we may mention the 
MenmHum of Augustus, pyramidally shaped, with two 
Egjrptian obdisks at the entrance of the vault— and 
the Moles ffadriani, the noblest sepulchral edifice 
ev^ erected." 

The number of private buildings (which were call- 
ed domus when contiguous to one another and imuLe 
when they stood alone or when many buildings be- 
longing to die same proprietorF were connected with 
each other but separated from the rest) was esti* 
mated In the most flourishing period at more than 
48^000. Amongst them were very magnificent build* 
ings buBt partially of marble and adorned with statues 
and porticos. The palaces of Julius Csssar, Mamurra, 
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Junius Verus, Cicero> and Augustus, the aurea domus 
of Neroy tho palaces of Licimus Crasauif AquiUtii, 
Catulus, ^miHus Scaurus, Trajan, HadnaQ» Sec* are 

especially worthy of notice. — The country houses 
(^iklia) of the Romans were also very beautiful build- 
ings, especially the tfUkBurkmm or pMOoria, to wlikh 
Were superadded all the beauties of horticulture. <1 In 
this respect the villas of Lucullusy Augustus, Mssce- 
nasy Hadrian^ &c. were the most coDStderaUe* The 
gardens at Ronie> inost frequently mentioned in the 
classics, are the horti CcBsaris, LuculU^ Neranis, Pam^ 

^ DominuSf in opposition to TnquUinus^ a tenant, occupier, or 
lodger : — At vera te mqutiino, non ciiini dumino personabant 
omnia, Cic* PhU. ii. 41. — InquUim privatirum flsdium atquo 
intutammt Suet, Nero, 44« 

^ The bay of Baic is lined witli niini, the remaiiw of the Tillti 
and baths of the Romans, and fully exemplifies the taste for en* 
Gfoaching on the sea, alluded to by Horace : — OmirttcUt pUeei 
€tpiara tenHuni JacHt in aUum mottbus* (iut Od. i« SS.) 

All this varied magnificence was a necessary con- 
sequence of those great and numerous conquests by 

which Rome had subjected to itself the greatest 
portion of the then known world. The territory of 
Bomidus scarcely extended at first 6,000 paces from 
the city; it was enlarged however by himself and 
the succeeding kings. But during the period of the 
republic the Roman empire extended itself over so 
many provinces, that in the reign of Augustus it was 
bounded to the east by the Euplirates, to the south by 
the cataracts of the Nile, the deserts of Africa and 
Mount Atlas, to the west by the Atlantic Ocean, and 
to the north by the Rhine and the Danube. Under 
some of the succeeding emperors these limits were 
pushed still ftnrther: 

In AsiUf the countries subject to tlie lloman 
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domtnkm were: Colohisy Iberia, Albania, Poiitn% 

Armenia, Syria, Arabia, Palestine, the Bosporus, Cap- 
padocia, Galatia, Bithjnia, Cilicia, Pamphylia, hydlst, 
and in general ail Asia Minor : — in AfiieOf EgjrpC, Cy-^ 
renaica, Marmarica, Gstulia, Africa proper, Nuroldia, 
and Mauritania; and in £tirope, Italy Spain, Gaul, 
the Alps, Rhietiuni, Noricum, Ulyria, Macedofua» 
Epirus, Greece, Thrada, Sfeaia, Dada, Fannonia, 
and Britain. " The whole extent of the Mediterranean 
aea, its coasta, and its islands were comprised wiUiin 
Che Roman dominions." ^ We nay ebtenre that the 
empire was above 2,000 miles in breadth, from the 
wall of Antoninus and the northern limits of Dacia to 
Mount Atlas and the tropic of Cancer ; that it ex«* 
tended in length more than 3,000 miles, from the 
Western Ocean to the Euphrates ; that it was situated 
in the finest part of the temperate zone, between the 
twenty-fourth and fifty-sixth degrees; that it was sup- 
posed to contain above 1,600,000 square miles, for 
the most part fertile and well-cultivated land ; and, as 
far as we can gather firom ancient sources, it contained 
a population of about 120 millions." (^Gibbon, vol. i. 
c. i.) 

' Italy originally was the penmsula wUcb it bounded by the 
Isthmus, only twenty miles in breadth, between the Scylletic and 
Napetine Gulf ; the soTithernmost part of what was afterwards 
called Bntttium (the modern Calabria). This is on the authority 
of Antiochus of Syracuse, the contemporary of Hert xIdIus, or 
probably youiiger, for lie closed his Sicilian History with iht- year 
331 — OL 89, 2. — Half a century before the Marsic war, Polybius 
Vies the name of Italy in the widest extent, ase raching to ths 
A]p% comprising Cisalpine Gaul and Veoctiay only, perh^« 
leaving out the Italian half of Vcnetia.**— NteMrt i« p. IS* tqq* 
The more ancient Greeks^ wlio liad but an obscure knowledge of 
ity gave it the general name of Hesperia (or western-land) ; a term 
which they afterwards applied to Spain. As they became better 
acquainted with it, distinct names were applied to different divi- 
sions. Thus, the southern division termed lajn/gia and 

Ombricay the central Ausonia or Opica^ and the more northern 
Ti^rrhcuia or Tt^i^nia, lu later limes, the whole country waa 
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called by the poets Safumia — but at an earlier period the name 
corresponds to \vliat was subsequently termed Latium. (Virg, 
jEn. viii, 3i. sqq.) Italy when taken in its fuil extent was 
divided into three portions GalUa Cisalpina, citerior (hither 
G«il)y or iogata, because the inhabitants were admitted to the 
fights of Roman dtiienship and wore the Toga, in oppoaition to 
GiiUia Transalpma or Comata (the inhabitants of this dividon 
wearing long hair)* 8* Italia Media s. Propriay Central Italy. 9. 
Grmda Magna a. nuffCTf first inhabited by Greek colonies. 

It was not without reason therefore that the Homans 
were called rerum JOomim, and Rome lux arbia i&rra* 
rum €aque arxa mm u m gmUkans CtifuiOfhUterrmvms 
Mcucima rerum; Urbs etema^ &c. Although the cir- 
cumference of Rome was not so large as at present 
(IS miles now, says Burton, Topog. L 75.)][the suburbs 

were prodigiouly extended (^expatiantia tecta ynultas 
addidere urbes^ Piin. H. N. iii.) ; Italy, being filled 
with villas, was properly the garden of Rome ;. the la- 
bourers were in Sicily, in Africa, in Egypt, and the 
gardeners in Italy ; whilst nearly all the lands were cul- 
tivated by the slaves of the Roman citizens. {Mon^ 
tesquieuy p. 164.) 
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CHAPTER IL 

RELIGION Of XHB ROMAK8. 

TBS nn COKSENTES, SELlCTf, ETC. TEMM FS. A LTA RS. — > FKIBMlft 

— rOlfTlFJUL MAXIMUt. — AUOUftS. ZAXXJiO Of AUIfftClt. 

The religion* of the Romans — which embracet • 

priesthood, festivals, sacrifices, and other sacred rites, 
(the most important of which are Auapioea and Augo^ 
ries), has quite a peculiar dharacter. The reasons of 
this must be sought for in the great dependence uf 
Rome upon the Tuscans and otlier people in these 
matters, as well as in the peculiar politicsl prindploi 
of the Romans. MuUer J^nuker, ii. p, 2. 6* seqq. 

* Rdigio is frequently used in the sense of moral purity-— con* 

science or a s^nse of religious obligation ; thus religio officiij vU^b ; 
trahere jn rcliiiiovicfu ; religione obslnngere, to iin|;ose a religious 
obligation upon any one. ReUgiones in the plural luunhcr is used 
for the various regulations and usages appertaining to the worship 
of the Gods. As the Patricians alone had ilie ju$ a u&picii, religion 
became a powerful engine of state-poHcy in thdr bands* 

£ven at the very foundation of Rome^ the establish* 

ment of a popular religion was a principal object with 
Romulus, and a means of infusing unity and peace 
into the heterogeneous mass (avpCh^*^ as the Greeks 
termed them) by which the city was first inhaUted. 

This too was a special object of the regulations of his 
successor Numa, who must be considered as the in- 
stitutor of many religious ceremonies, borrowed partly 
from the Greeks and Etrurians> His alleged inter- 
course and communings*' with a supernatural Being 
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—the Nymph Egeria — gave greater credit and import- 
ance to his institutions ; whilst the groundu ork of the 
ajrstem was still adhered to in later times. As philo* 
sophy and intelligence became more generally diffused 
amongst the Romans, the religious notions of the en- 
lightened portion became purer ; but this portion was 
inconsiderable in numberi and the great mass were 
left in their original superstition. 

^ Hence Livy, speaking of Ctere a town of Etruria, calls it 
Sacrari}tm pojndi Romnni, dhersoriiim sncerdotum nc receptandum 
sacrornm. Hence some have derived i lie word Cfcremonitp, Kncyc. 
Mctropol. ** Ccerimonia (so written in two itiscriplioas, Man ut, 
Ortho^r. p. 124. sq. Cellar. Oriii. p. 196.) The derivation from 
Caere is too modem (To/. J/ojr. i. 1. 10. Fettu$ ?• Cmim4miam)i 
and Ceffimmdok may l>e more properly derived fhim the antiquated 
«0nif»iiol7»Mcred-»centf mofitifw Festusy n Mattem MmtiutiKin^* 
(RatDshorOi 2S0.) 

A minute account of the different Gods whom they 
worshipped belongs indeed to the department of 
mythology ; and we therefore only remark the pecu- 
liar division of the Gods into superior ^ and inferior 
(deos majarum et minorum gentium)^ which the Komans 
adopted in allusion to the division of senators. The 
first again, which were usually termed by the Romans 
dii magniy were divided into two classes : — Consenies 
(a comensu, because admitted to the council of Jove)» 
namely, Jupiter, Neptune, Mars, Vulcan, Mercury, 
Apollo, Jlu.o, Vesta, Ceres, Minerva, Venus, Diana; 
and 6'electif viz. Saturn, Janus, Genius, Sol, Orcus, 
Liber, Rhea, and Luna. 

* Jupiter (Zpu? iraT7/p, loc, 2€v irdrfp) bears the several epithets 
ot Feretrius {a feriendo), IJIiciu^ (Ov. Fast. iii. 327.). CopUolinus, 
TotiatUt StatOTy Ac. SubJoveJri^ido v. sub dio, in the open air. /n- 
columijove, the capitol being safe (ZTor. OU. iu. 5. 12.), — Jupiier 
Q^oUnui bong the proper iwtional deity of the Romans. Jtiao 
bean the snnMunes of pitntfite (pvesiding over marriage), iMcma 
(over child-birth), M&nela (a monendOf Cic Div. t. 45.). Mumva 
is called ArmipMen^, THtonia, JltUca v. Cecropia (Athens being 
dedicated to her), PwthlinM (fntoctth or Ttrgio; hence the Fitrtkfi^ 
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mm at AtlitDs). Sba wm iavokfld by ereiy artiM^ iiid parHeuMj 
by such 9M woffced in wooU embroidery, pMOtiog, and Bculpmre; 
bence tenuis Minerva (Virg. ^n. viii. 409. \ spinning and weav- 
ing which bring but small pro6t : iuvild Minerm, againsl the beiil 
of natural genius. Venus calle<i Cythcr'a (froin the isip of 
Cythera'y j?nV/'<a ( wor^liipppd nt %Tr*imt Kr\icin Sicily), V(i\>hia^ 
Ct/jyrin, Cnidui, 8ic. (fi om the ii uiit-, ol placis.) Marina ft-intrg- 
ing at iirikt fium the bva-watt?r a>'ttduo/Acy^), ii^niiru uiuUht q( XX\% 
Julian family). Mercury bean the title of C^Unimt {ftook 
{^UemtmB^ Araidi«i mooatatn). Tbt •*b cT JB w i ApoUo** wlih 
lone bair (jmtomtu H cnmtm) it called C gfMm$ PjflkmMf Ae* | 
moaDkma bean tbe epitbeta of dkoa trykrmiBf Lwibm^ Ac 

The D» m moT u m gentmm were alio termed /ftdn 

ge^f adger^oHHif Semidei, and were heroes or men 

that had been deified for their virtue aad merits ; whikt 
amongst these^ it was customary to distinguish the 
Deas pieUhi Semaneif u e. semiAomineif as of in* 
ferior rank. To this second class also belonged the 
Virtues and Vices which the Romans personihed — all 
the ajrmbolicai and allegorical deities as well as the 
dii perept ku ^f such as the Egyptian, Ste* — the 2Ni 
'Pi'iHites et Lares wliicli presided over huu^schukis and 
iamilies — ^the Parcce (tre$ kmifioE pmUai)^ who de- 
termined the life of mortals by spinning : — grove iatdoM 
I^xpectare colos (Juv. xiv. 248.) in reference to long- 
lived people. 

** The Romans pcrmiited foreigners to wcu sliip their owt\ Gods 
even in Home; but no new Deities coulil be jiiUoiluced into Rome 
without the permission of the senate oUierwise tlie individual io« 
curred puni^menL (Zlv. iv. SO.) 

* The hearth waa particularly sacred to tbe Late^ and here amall 
waxen images of them were placed along with a dog. Under tbess 
images the Roman families worshipped ibeir deceaaed ancestors ; 
if the family was reigning* their Larta were worshipped by tbe 
state, as those of Julius Cajsar. There were also public Lares : 
for the country [)tH)[)Ie, .SV/i;flnM#, for the roads \T.nren rinfe^)f 
for the cross streets* (comjnia^es)t for the cities (^urijuni)^ as pioteet- 
ing Deities. Vou on Virg. EcL i. 7. 44. JJcindorf on J lor. 
Sgrm* L S* 66. JSU ^)ecies dtBmonum, animus humanus emeritit 
Jt^pMndUtfy vkm carport mo ai^urans: hme veun LatmA HtigiiA re- 
paw Lemwrem iHctUatum* Hence we have Lmt (Appulei. de 
Deo SociatMy esS. p. 16% ed. Boaidia}. Ovid (JM. v. 479.) 
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derives Limuria from Um Memuria inatitutad to appease the manes 
of Remus by bis brother. The Penatet were private Gods which 
every family selected for their protecting Deities. These were for 
the most part of divine origin, while the I.areft were only deified 
men; ihe Penates (from />e»u4 the store-room), were worshipped 
only in the Atrium or the innermost part of the house (in im- 
pluvio) '. the Laret on the hearth — also in the public wa^s — in the 
camp, or by sea. There were also Penaiet PubHcif under wlioae 
protectioii were placed the city and the capitoL {Cf, Vos$ on Vvg* 
Georg. L 49S») Jupiter* Juno^ Minerva, Vesta* and Mercury* 
were considered as such* Hie Romans looked upon the Genius 
as a God directing human nature which was present at the birth 
of the individual, accompnnied him through life as his protecting 
spirit, and even after death continued to live in the Lar, In ad- 
versity the Genius was supposed to be angry {vultu mutabiliSf 
albus et ater, Hor. Ep. ii. 2. 187.) J hence he was to be propi- 
tiated. Voss on Virg. Georg, 1. 302. MUtler*s Etrusker 
iii. 4. 4-^. Tk» iL S. 87« — (itamMom 196.) 

The worship of so many Roman Deities occasioned 
the building of numerous temples, of which some have 

reckoned up no less than 400 in Rome. A consecrated 
place in general was : Ten^um, and might be marked 
out merely by words (locus iffoHu) or by an enclosure 
{locus septus). Most of the churches of the Gods 
were tetnples, i«e* destined ordy for the taking of Au' 
ffurksf hence they are essentially distinguished from 
the buildings dedicated to religious solemnities (^edef 
sacrcB), GelHus xiv. 7; Nieb. ii. p. 622. Thus the 
temple of Vesta was not properly a temple* Fanum 
is originally a temple (and may be compared with the 
rsfxevo^ of the Greeks), for it was consecrated by the 
Augurs ; and the odes sacrce might also be converted 
into temples in the same manner. 
. DehArum (though applied to any consecrated build* 
ing) was the shrine where the images of one or more 
Gods were placed; and the interior of the temple 
{edki Bmetkr) was appropriated for sacrffices. The 
Roman temples were generally built after the Greek 
fashion — being usually surrounded with rows of pillars 
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(bence termed j»mf^), or at least adorned with tliem 

in front (prostyle) — and stood upon open ground. The 
temples were filled with consecrated gifts or oflTeringty 
(ji/onarid) of various descriptions*' The SaeMa were 
Uttle temples or diapdsy or even places of worship 
without a roof, merely insulated by a wall. Amongst 
the sacred groves (iuci), those of Vesta, Egeria, FurinSt 
and Juno Lucina were the most distinguished. 

^ The principal temples of Rome were the temple of Jupiter 
Capitolinus, cf Apollo, Diana, Venus, of Concorrl, Peace (the 
largest in Rome, and ranked by Pliny among the noblest edifices 
of the world). The proportions of the Pantheon, Imill by 
Agrippa, are admirable for the effect intended to be prwhiced ; its 
height (144 feet) being equal to its diameter, and its dome not 
an oval bot an eiaet btmlqpliei^ The pillars, pilaHen, and marble 
lining remained nearly as they were placed 1^ Serems (SOS a* n.) 
— Aiface^ ii. p. 98. (See fig. 1.) With reqpeet to tba form and ai^ 




rangement of temples we may observe that the proper temple was 
termed cella (or the chancel, vaos, tn^os, iofios), and received light 
merely t h ro ug h the door in order to ihrond the taered things fiom 
▼ulgar eyes {adiftum, penUnUe)* In the Cdia wai to be fotmd the 
•tatue of the God. Sometimes a temple had moiethan one cella — 
at forinitence the temple of Jupiter CapHo tmu i, which had three 
cdl^t because it was dedicated to Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva. 
The vestibule or Hall {wpovaosy prodromus), was termed aiUictim ; 
the part behind the chancel or caUa was called potSUum {fifwurdo^ 
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/tot). The FasHgium was the gable of tbe roof which rase in • 
triangular form, and particularly the frontispiece which was 
adorned with statues and other architectural decorations, inscrip. 
tions, See. The Tholut was the centre of the interior of tbe circu- 
lar roof of the temple, where all the beams terminated. (It is 
sometimes applied to any circular building.) Quadrangular, or 
four-sided temples were divided, in reference to the arrangement of 
the pillars, into iemplitm in, aiUiSt where two pillars stand between 
the corner pillars [anti^) and the side- walls of the ce^— into 
prostyUi having a portico of four or six pillars belbre their^Mwi— > 
amjfhiproth^, having a dmilar portico on tbe baclL-front ; penpUrti, 
where the cella was surrounded with a simple row of pillars ; dipteralj 
with a double row; the hypeethnd (utto and ai0i;p, sub dio, sub^ 
dialis), when liirht was ndmitted into the chancel from above. 
Amongst the circular temples the }f(mnjtt('ros was without a 
chancel^ but the PerijfleroshaaX a chancel surrounded with a porticot 

The altars of the Gods stood sometimes by them- 
selves, and were then merely designated with the 
name of the God to whom they were dedicated ; the 
greater part however were built in the temples imme- 
diately before the statues of the Gods. And here we 
must distinguish the aUaria, which were more elevated 
and appropriated for sacrifices,, from the arce where 
prayers w ere offered up, upon which libations were poured 
out and incense burnt (una twricrenuBy Lucan, ix* 989«)* 
The former were generally dedicated to the celestial 
Gods, and the latter to the infernal. To these we 
must add a third altar (anclahru), a sort of table upon 
which the sacrificial instruments were placed as well 
as tbe entrails of the beasts for the inspection of the 
Haruspices. Distinct however from this was the 
mensa sacra, upon which various sorts of food and 
fruits were offered to the Gods as well as incense^ 
though not in the shape of a burnt-offering. 

Altars were sometimes made of metal, oftener of 
marble and other stones^ and were usually of a white 
colour. They used to he covered with leaves and 
grass called verbena, bound with woollen fillets (nexa 
iorqtiesp f.e. earwuB,) and their shape was more fre- 
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quently square tbaa round* There were various ?ei* 
sels and instruments used in sacrifices ; as 

Au/nbulumy for burning incense ; nmpuhm mrnpu* 

trttiwi (hence excitare in simpulo Jimius, Cic. Leg. iii. 
16. much ado about nothiug), gtUtum^ capis^ idi$, 
capedo or eegMdtmeulaf patera^ cups used in libatioiis; 
tripodes, tripods, secures^ mallei^ bipennes^ axes; cultH 
T. secespitcBf knives for cutting up the animal and di- 
viding it into different parts ; Adqteiyiikm, Camie* 
iabrOj &c 

The priests (sacerdotes)^ who for the most part were 
formed into colleges or corporations (coUegia)^ were 
also very numerous in Rome — instituted in a great 
measure by the early kings. Thus there were the 
Lupercif CurioneSf Hanupices, &c* already instituted 
by [Komulus, and the priests assigned to particuhur 
Gods (Jhmine$\ as the Ve$ial Vtrginsy the SaU% 
Augurs, and Feciales instituted by Numa. During 
the republic^ there existed the rex sacrarum and the 
Epuhnes; and some others were added under the 
emperors. Generally we may divide them into two 
leading classes, the first oi which comprised the priests 
of all or a certain number of Godfr: to these beloi^ 
ihe ponHficety auguret, gumdecimmri faekind($f 
iancspicesj frcUres arvaies, cur tones, epuloim Jeciales^ 
todaks Tiiii, and the rear saerarum* The second class 
consisted of the priests of particular Gods (um aUem 
numini addicti), andcomprcliendedthe FlamineSy ScUit^ 
JPotiHiy Pinariiy Galli, and the Vestal Virgins^ 

The first rank in the priesthood was held by the 
Pantificesj of whom Numa appears to have instituted 
four; — "half for the liamnes and half for the Tities"-^ 
he himself being Poni^ex MaximuSf or supreme pon- 
tiff. « This number was increased (Lex Ogtdnioy 453.) 
to eight by the election of four plebeians, and by Sylia 
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to fifteen; Julius Csesar afterwards added one. The 
right of election to this office was exercised hf the 

kings. When the regal power was aboh'shed, the priests 
filled, up the vacancies themselves (capiebaiUy coopta^ 
hard). By the lex DatmHa (6S0)f this right.devoived 
upon the people until SyHa superseded it by th*e lex 
dymelm (672). The lex Domitia was restored by the 
tribune Labienus (691)^ and again abrogated*by Marc 
Antony. The PimHfox M., or head of this college 

was elected by the 
CkmnUia Centuriata out of the Pontykest Liv.xl. 42. 

8 This reconciles the of>servation of Cicero {De Rep. i?- 14.) 
that Numa in<^iitutcd tive pontic's. The PoDtifexM* is here reckoned 
with the otfiers. {^Nkb. i. p. 258.) 

* This \vas intended to pave the way for Cssar's being cr^ited 
FonlLfex^ Maximus* (Dio. xxxviii. 37.) 

All the other priests, and even the Vestal Virgins, 
were under the control of the Pontifex^Mctximui. He 
had the superintendence of all religious maitters, the 
arrangement of the calendar, the regulation of the 
festivals and the sacred rites connected with them; 
he could compel a magistrate to' resign if he had been 
elected contrary to religious usages (viHo ereaius); 
he marked down all particular occurrences in the 
pontificial books (commentariiy annales^f jMmti/ictmy^ 
maximi)f and kept these books in his own house fixr 
* general inspection. These books however must not 
be confounded with the ritucd-books (commentarii sa^ 

were 

text-books of religious ceremonies; for each newly 

elected priest took an oath not to deviate from the 
form therein prescribed. {Dion* MaUeam. iL 133*^ 

' Erat enim historia niAt^ aUud, nisi annalium confecth. ... res dm- 

nes singulorum annorum mnndnbat Uteris pontifex marimns, refere- 

baifuein ^um» ct proponebat tab%dam domipoUstas u$ etset po^ulQ 
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cogTioscendi ; ih qui etiam nunc mimaki moMimi mmim i Uu r* ( Cir» 
Oral. 2. 12. 55.) The J^asti mnjoresy, rf>nrtifarex wen mttiAe tablet 
on which were engiaven the nfimos of the Consuls and Dictator^, as 
they annually succeeded each other, with the eiphnts arul ri>. 
niarkable occurrences that happened during the period uf thor 
holding office. Distinct from these are the Fasti minore$ v. Aa- 
ifmdarth which contoliicd > d c i cri ptkiii ef tfa» wliote ymaccordiog 
to the monihst to that in mgj immth tht dim Jbgti H mffM^ 4ki 
ienat^ et eomitialeh the IMvtl daiji» frtts, and gratt nciiiki«l 
feaitSy were marked down. These were tmHer the superintendence 
of the Ponlift'T M.^ nnH kept secret till the year .'JlH of the cily, 
but from tliat [)criod were annually published. They were also 
called Fitsh Uoinani, urbani^ in order to dinlingui^h ihem from the 
Fasli rustki, a marble block on which were engraven the A'alenut^, 
JHoneB, Idus, Numttnce^ the feasts of the country-people, the agri- 
coltuisl labaart appropriate to etch penkular month, the signs of 
the todiecy the length of the dejt» end the dim fttHMt of eoch 
month. GtwvH ThetauruM Jmiif* Rom. torn. viiL Bcpraeent* 
ations of such calendan eie given in OratCTy p. 133. i^** 

The Pmu^lcei hod no jodicinl power ; yet on die 

other hand they could not be eited before a court, 
and punished^ or compelled to give an account of any 
mattor whatever to the senate ; the PmH^ Mmi- 
MtKff held his dignity for life. They wore a robe bor* 
dered with purple (^toga prcetexta), a woollen cap of a 
conical shape (iuiulus v. galems) witli a tassel (tifMBc) 
on the top : they dwelt in public buildings on the jom 
tria, or in Numa's house. The PanHfex Maximus 
anciently could not leave Italy (Licinius Crassus was 
the first Fm freed from the restriction, 718) ; he 
was thou^t to be polluted eren by seeing or touch* 
ing a dead body — durst not mount a horse — was not 
allowed to marry a second wife (a regulation which 
CsBsar first vioiated, Suei, Cm, He selected also 
the Vestal virgins, and superintended their conduct. 
Augustus undertook this office himself as Emperor, 
and his successors followed his example, until Gratian 
abrogated it. Different views prevaQ about the Pom- 
i^ce$ Mifwrui some consider them as assistants and 

c 
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secretaries of the Pontifices, or as members of the 
college itself* (CHc. de Har^ retp* 6* lAv. nii, 

The Augurs {Augmm Amgnrm puUiei^ became 
they were dependent upon the state) derived tlieir 
name irom the tlight of birds (atigurium, avigerium). 
RoQiulas had already summoned them from Etruria in 
dubious cases, but Numa incorporated them itito- a 
formal college ; and nothing of importance to the public 
was done previous to consulting them (hence o^^icart 
for anftrt )• ^ At first they were elected only Irom the 
patricians, but afterwards in part also from the ple- 
beians ; their principal was termed Magister coilegU v« 
Augur Maaeimm. Betwixt the auspices of the ma- 
gistrates and of the public Augurs,'' says Miiller, <Hhere 
appear to have been these distinctions : — The magi- 
strates could take omens for their own official conduct 
(omtna ecgpkiTe)^ but the college of Ai^t^ (thoti^ 
under certain limitations) for the whole stated tfle 
magistrates liad only the spectio, i. e, the observation 
of omensy but the Augurs also the nunciatio (or could 
announce and dedare them), which was termed 'oft^ 
nundatio when any matter was prevented or put off 
by the omens being unfavourable. Hence the Augur 
was present with the magistrate durhig the au^iees 
(in 'mi9fn(no)\ announced to him whether It was Mlm^ 
Hum ; he interpreted the omen, and at an earlier period 
appears to have accompanied him to the held. The< 
greater magistratesi as the Consul, Prsetor, Censer, 
had the majora mi^piekt tiirough flie centuries, wfyHiC 
the others had only the less by a particular law of the 
cmicB (hatcurmy* Omens which preaented ibemisdves' 
unsottght for were termed ^Ulupieiu 4fbkaa^ *n&n 

* ^ ^uguriis certe sacerdathque Augurum tantus horns achestUt ni-^ 
hit belU d/mUgue potUa, ntn* au^4oai^ gilMiiir i eoiMla^ii^jgiiUkiimi 
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(T.iv. i. 17.) The whole system oraii«^'nry and divination among 
the K nnans was involved in darkness uul uncertainty ; and it 
appears to have bion invented and adhereti ti> nierrly lor the sake 
oi iiierea&ing the miiuence oi the few over tiie many. Kvery one 
who WM « candi^biB topnbKc offices, every patriciaii youth roust, of 
nut wiwiy» be 4uly 'mtmMed tm tlaiart$ for ihv vu^ptnte klou 
self took anepiceB (ienakat^e emk)^^ and must moessarilj bo in* 
structed in the rules of the art* (Cie» de Divin, U. 35.) The 
plftricians alone had the Jus auspicn, x^hich they exercised in 
private (Lw, vL 41.) as well as pubh'c matters; for the auspices 
taken previously to marrTa«j;e {nupti<f) were without douht cri- 
ginolly more tlian a tnerj.- name, {^fuller/ll. p. 110.) The Etrunafi 
clue£> {princes J£iruri*e) or L.ucunmnes were the per«oti<» iiom 
whom the noblo Roman youtha raoaivfd instruction in the sacred 
actencea of ^matioii; and^ down to the middla of the fi^ 
cemMjf liKtm^ftmiAui ware ivttraaltd in tba Eiraaean langiiage 
and literatufiat aa tbey were aubMqucotlf in tlie Greek. {Nkb, k 

The chief buaineM of Attgurt ooosisted in observiiig 
tbe flight or riBging of Urds (au9pieimm)f whmby they 

foretold future events. They also derived tokens of 
futurity from appearances in the heavens^ as thuiideff 
and lightning, from the eadng of chickens, &om qua* 
drupeds, and from uncommon accidents (dirtB), When 
an Augur made his observations on the heavens (ser- 
vedM 4e csdo v. ccdkm), which was usually in the dead 
of night (mkniio ^ noeie)^ he marked outa certain por* 
lion of the heavens (femplum"^) to which his observ- 
ations should be limited. He then drew with his crooked 
slaff (<tefis) imaginary lines by which he divided thie 
portion into re^anes (determkiami regiones)^ of wbidi 
there were four amongst the Romans and sixteen 
anun^gst the Etruscans* When he turned to the aemfa* 
he divided the templum by the meridional line (eardo) 
fram north to south, into an eastern and a western 
hal^ md this again he divided by a cross line (decw 
manut) into an anterior and a posterior portion 
etn^ca et pagUca), so that he himsclC Btpoi vax^er tbe 
point of intersection (d€cussU}»^> . * ^ 
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'/<i sUefUium tUcimus in auspicio, quod omni viiio caret, ~~ Cic. 
iJiT. u. 44* 

* Omtemplari dietumesi a Umpbh ut» loeofuiahamnipaiHea^aiei, 

vel ex quo omrds pars aspici potest y qttemmUifuitem^ptiMK^wma^ 
( FestiM. ) We translate the following paiMgc froin Cioero : When 

the ausrtirs were about to take the auspices (nugnrivm. ncfuri fs- 
$ent), and liad ordered Ti. Claudius Centumalus, who had some 
buildings on the Ca'Han Mount, todemoHsh those parts which J Dter« 
cepted the due observation of the auspices {quorum aliUudo officeret 
auspiciis), Claudius advertised the buildings for sale (proscripsit 
inmlam) s Calpurmtif IiMitriui wm the purehaier. l%e aiu 
gurs ordmd him to do the same. When Calpumius had de> 
moluhed these parts, and had learnt that Claudius adTertlacd the 
house after it had been condemned by the augurs, he compelled 
him to refer the matter to arbitration, M. Cato pronounced this 
opinion: Qujmi in vemaidayuh rem earn scisscl, ct non jrvonunlU 
assets emtori dxnn 71} nn prrvstari vjiortere, — that , since the advertiser, 
being aware of Uie circumstance, had not nientiuued it, the ^ur- 
chis^ ought to be borne haimleM.— Q^. iii. 16. 

The office of Augurs, then/' says Miiller, includes 
the observation of auspices (9peeiio)\ the announce- 
ment of what they liad observed (^imitiatio) to the 
magistrates (including the obnuntiatio dirarum); the 
consecration of men and places; and, lastly, the decision 
whether auspices should be taken in particular cases, 
and how they should be taken, whereby the Augurs 
exercised constant superintendence over the auspices 
of the magistrates.'' ■> Generals took auspices ex ocii- 
minibus^ from the shining of the points of spears ; and 
» the perennia anspicia^ taken in crossing overflowing 
water, were open to the magistrates as well as Augurs. 

" JEtruskeTf p. 116. The Greeks translate diras obnurUiare by 
apaff vKopdufQati the obnuntiatio was allowed not only to the 
Aagun hut to the majpstratesi and also the tribunes. Tbe dhra 
be deri?ed partly Arom signs and partly from the inward 
workings of the mind ; but as they did not depend on the c^rice 
of the utterer, but constituted an auqndum to him who accepted 
them, we see that it ^vas possible to dissemble or use erasion 
{emeniiri lUras) in these as well as in the other auspices. 

Birds which gave omens by singing (oscmes)^ and 
those which gave omens by flight (aliies), were still 
further divided into lucl^ (jprnqptUi) and unlucky 
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{ittferm) ; it a bird dew in the zenith of the observer 
(opts mfervaga9iea)f it was a haxkj omen. IncKcatioDt 
or omens to the left of the Augur were considered 

lucky ; but in some ca^es not so. Thunder on the left 
was lucky for every thing except the comUia. The 
hearty feednig of the sacred chickens {trijmiimm mttU^ 
timui)i) was considered an excellent omen. The Au- 
gural books are either those in common use (commentarii 
v« tibri Auffurak$)f or those used for the solution of 
difficult questions (Ubri reamekH}. The badges of the 
Augurs were the Trahm — a kind of robe stripecl with 
purple— a conicaiiy shaped cap, and a crooked staif 
(/iteitf ) to mark out the heavens. This order of priests 
continued till the time of Theodosius the Great ; only 
we must distinguish the pubhc Augurs of Uie liomau 
people from the priYate Augurs of the Emperor. 
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CHAPTER m. ' 

aSLiIGION OF XU& ROMANS 

HARUSPXc KS. INSPECTION OF THE ENTRAILS* QCINDI CIMVIRI,— 

VESTAL VIRGINS. FRATRSS ARVALKS.— SEPTEMVIRI EPULONUM. 

— >F£CXALKS» FLAMIKESi SALII^ LUFERCI> OALLI, ETC. 

The Arwpic68^ or rather Harutpiceg ^9 were those 
priests whose chief business it was to inspeet the en- 
trails of beasts offered in sacrifice ; and hence they were 
sometimes called extispices. They also gave answers 
(retponiddHmi) to those who wanted to know what ca« 
lamity was portended by certain prodigies {prodiffia 
V. portenta)^ and by what ceremonies they should be 
expiated (jprocuran). They were then said com* 
menian ; and they particularly named the gods whose 
requisitions (pa^idaikmeg) were expressed by the 
omen. According to the difFercnt methods and sub- 
jects of their divination, they were divided generally 
into three classes — exHspw^fpradigioaoTeif and futgu* 
ratores (or observers of lightning). The remains of 
persons or things struck by lightning (^julguriti) were 
buried on the spot where they were struck. This place 
was termed bidenialy as it was expiated by the sacrifice 
of a two-year old sheep (bidcns) ; and the boundary 
which marked it out could not be removed. The doc- 
trine of the Haruqnees (dise^ina)^ being hereditary 
in iiunilies, was originaHy left to oral tradition ; btit in 
the time of Cicero there existed works upon the sub- 
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ject (^libri £trusciy, comprising the iibri Itnntspicim as 

well as the Juiffurak* aad rituaieSf aod irritten in the 
Tuscan language.^ 

* Haru h Etruscan, and nay be mmlj an altertd pronun* 
ciation of Iposj as the Etnitcam ined u imtftil of o; the Greeks 
translated iht» woid bgr ^^tmt ; bmce alta kmnoUa, ( RaiM- 

horn.) 

The ancient Roman terms were Etr^ir'm for the eimntry nnd 
Tiisci for the people ; that of Etruscus diil not come into use till 
after Cato*s time. But the old name niui»t have continued prev»> 
leDt in the mouth of the people ; for, under the laler Emperon, 
the name of Tutcia wu applied to the oovntvy, and, in the middle 
ageSy passed into Towcana, whence Tuaceoj* (AVA. i. p« 90.) 
Since in the £iigubine Tables [discovered near Gubbio (Eugu^ 
bium^ 1444 a.d.» and containing inscriptions in Umbric mixed 
with Etniscnn], Twr^ct? occurs alon:^ wiili Tu^coin and Tu^rfr/it 
is impossible not to conclude that from tin- root TlTIl have l^ecn 
formed TursicuSt TurscuSt Tiacui ; as from the root Op, Opicus 
a|id. O^cu^ { so that Tvpft^oi or Tvpffjjyai [lyrWicna carmituh 
I.ucret j are only the Asiatie and Italian forma of one and the 
same name. (MiUHerf l p* 10a) — The Bant^ihn obtained In- 
finence and consideration when the Auspices of the ineaiii>elin 
began to decline (Ck» de Div. i. 16. 2B.); but their influence di* 
niinis!icd when the Ch:ildcnn astroloji^ers [malhemcUicii Geneihliaci) 
were introduced into iiome, and thoir art {ChcUdaka^ rationet, lia" 
bylouii nnmeri) rose into great importance under tlic Emperors. 
Claudius, however, toolc the Haruspicet under bis protection. ( Tuc» 
Ann* xi. 15>I6.} 

Beasts of sacrifice were divided into hosticB animales 
(expiatory sacritices) and oonmUatoria (or sacrifices 
fiir ttie purpose of divination). livar was the 

part cliiefly inspected (caput extorum\ and was divided 
ioto a- ^rs Jamiliaru and a pars hostilis v. inimica ; 
ij:om the former they conjectured what was to happen 
to themselves^ and from the latter what was to happen 

to an enemy {^vcnas rninace^ — HosUli dc parte videU 
Lucan. i. 617.). The entrails were not merely examined 
immediately after the death of the victim (mcv^mum 
€€nsuUaiorHm)y but also observed in the coutise of the 
sacrifice. Then the whole of the entrails that were the 
portion of the Deity, along with the cuttinga of the 
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Uxfihs {prcuegmina (mpyiata)^ were sprinkled, with 
iQ^jrinet w»d firankinceiisei and . burnt upon tbe altiur* 
This was tennedearfojpomem; and hence, if apersoiL 

w.as prevented by any unlucky incident from doing 
whftt he had resolved upon, it was said to happen ti»- 
Ur ecs$a (sc* exta) et porrectOi between the time of 
killing the victim and burning the entrails. 

If the ccq}utjeemaris was wanting, or in any respect 
deficient^ it was considered a veiy bad omen (exia trunca 
T« in8iia)j Cic* Div. i. 52. ; ii, IS. 16. If the capu$^ 
was double (duplex, geminum\ it was considered a 
very good omen (exta IcBta et regaUd)* When nothing 
could be concluded from the appearance of the entrails> 
they were said to be exia muta ; if the signs were fk- 
vourable, tliey were termed bona. If otherwise {prava 
V. iristid), another victim (victima succidanea) was 
ofllered up (sacrificium uuiaurahaiur)^ and sometimes 
several until they had offered up a favourable sacrifice, 
and then they were said to have propitiated the Gods 
(Utdase diis)» The JIanapieea exercised considerable 
influence upon public as well as private life ; as we 
may conjecture from the fears of Tiberius, who pro- 
hibited them from inspecting the entrails (carmUere 
esfti) without witnesses. 

The'2>Mtiifivt'rt, Deeemviriy Quindeeimmri saeris fa^ 
eiundis were the guardians and interpreters of the 
Sibylline books or verses^ 

— — ** qui fata deum secretaque carmina servant." 

( Lucariy i. 599.) 

{vmf j^niffftmif 0vAaic€S» Dion* Hal, iv. 260.) 

and were frequently called SibyUini sacerdotes. Their 
business was not only to take care of the books, but 
to consult them at the command of the senate (Ubrot 

adire^ inspicerCf constdere either for the sake of di- 
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rection in difficulties^ or of knowing what species of 
expiations should be adopted, and how the tacrificet 
Aoidd be offered up. Originally there were only Dm* 
fIJVIIIIf'l (till 387); then DmsmmM, of whom fire were 
patricians and five pU'beians ; and afterwards Quimh' 
cimviri, who were probab] y appointed about the time of 
Cicero. The fiibyUine books were kepi faiaatonediest, 
under ground, in the temple tiiJtqfHer CapiioHnui, But 
when the Capitol was burnt in the wars of Marius and 
Syila» and these books were destroyed (a. o. 670), 
ambassadors were sent mto Greece and other countries 

to collect the Sibylline oracles there exi^tin^^. Tlie 
oracles were composed in Greek hexameters, tor otlier- 
wise it would not haYe been belieYed that they might 
have been replaced by those fimnd tn the Greek cities. 
(^Nkb. i. p. ^H.) This college of priests, which imd the 
care of the secular games {huU saeuiarei) and other 
sacred matters, enjoyed great respect even in the 
latest period of the republic. 

' Tar 67Ti(T/c€\^€is Twv xPVO'f^^*^ wouiaQaif Dion. Ha!, iv. p. 'itiO. 
Tiiese jjriests are termed by Liv. (i. 8.) carminum SUftfU^e oc Ja* 
torum pop.Romam interpret es* 

Still more remarkable was the order of the Vestal 
Virgins ( Viryines Sanctce, virginece Minis trcsy Vesiaki), 
consecrated to Vesta, and introduced either by Romu* 
I us or Numa. They were originally ftur in number, 
but either Tarquinius or Servius increased it to six ; 
and this number continued till tlie priesthood was 
abolished in the age of Theodosius the Great. At first 
they were chosen by the kings; and after their expul- 
sion, twenty were proposed by the Ponlljlx 3/., 
and the necessary number determined by lot {legU 
mf$tff9cu). Then the Ptmi^ex JK proceeded to take 
them from their parents (hence, capere Vayinem 
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lifMapiM^ to choose a Vestal Virgin). <i Those who 
• were eiigiblt; to the o&ce must not be below s'ik nor 
above ten y^sari o£ age^ nor tainted bjr any bodily da* 
■ ftcti wbittkwaa a requisite in all prtesta : (Saomh99ii 
■integer); and their parents must be still living {pairimi 
tt tHotrimi)* They were bound to their ministry for 
thirty years (Tm^Ann. ii. 86«)» leamtag^ for the lint 
tm yearSf the sacred riles ; for the next ten pcpfomiing 
them; and, during the last ten, instructing the younger 
Vestal Virgins.^ Their duty consisted in keeping the 
sacred fire always bciniing (perpeitmM -STmr VetUB) ; 
guarding the Palladium, the sacred pledge of the Em- 
pire (^futale pignus imperii) ; and offering sacrifices to 
the Bona Zka and other deities for tlie prosperity of 
the state» If they neglected the sacred fire flagella- 
tion was inflicted; if they broke their vow of chastity 
i^moesiusy probruni ) they were buried alive in thecaom- 
jtmsf icdmauB* The commission of this crime was 
thought to forebode some dreadflil cahunity to the 
state, and tlierefore was always expiated with extra- 
ordinary sacrihces. {Lw» xxii. 67») 

^ Capi virgo (Vestalis) proptcrea dici videtur, quia pontificis 
maximi manu prehensa abeo parente, in cujus potestatc ust, veluti 
bello capta abducitur. Flainines quoque Diales, item ir^oatihces 
et Augures capi dicebantur. {GelL i* 12.) 

* 1%e Lex ffaratta, as a rewaid to Caia Terratia, who had given 
i3t» CamfUi TUberinva (Nieti. \* p. 464.) to the Romao people, 
eiMieted that she might be diachtrged from lier pricathoQ^ 
augurcari)* — GeJl. vi. 7. 

The investigatien of these (^fences was committed 
to the Pom^ceSf and in later times it was left to the 

Prcpfectus vrbi to carry the penalty into execution. 
The privileges ot the Vestals were very great: they 
were not subject to the patria j90<eito« ; they had dote 
ancontroUed disposal of their own property, the r^ht 

of making a tebtament; of freeing a criminal ii om pun- 
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iidiiittiit if they met him aooidgdtaUy itbe pwten and 
iCODHids west onliif the way mi lewered thir fiuet^ W 

-they met them in the street; and from the time of 
' Augustus they were honoured with a particular seat 
»&illie theatre. Their beads were deooMled with Meu 
^(infuksf vUUb), ancl during saerifice they wave a white 

-veil (sieflibuhi7/t). Tlie oldest, who was tlie- liist iii 
iraok» waa termed virgo maxinuiy sc. mitUf virgo veius^ 

f^BHMor or primigfmiai and fiiiaUy» ibey were held in 
so much veneration, that testaments and the most 
important deeds were committed to tlieir care. ( Tac. 
Ann^ L 8L cum neik lapmL) 

* Tkt F\raife8 Anabi were a priesthood established 

by Romulus to offer up sacrifices for the fertility of 
the ground, as Dea Dia or Ceres* Their anniver- 
sary fesliTa^, which took place on the ides of May, 
eoneisted in nii^ng^ dancing, and a sacrifice^ when 
they led the victim round the fields (hostia atiihar- 
^faUSf ab etrva ambkndo}y previous to ofiering it op. 
They wore a erown made of the ears of com {emfma 
spicea), and a white woollen fillet round their temples 
(infida alba). Their oiRce was for life» and they could 
not be deprived of it either in prison or exile. The 
president of the college was termed Magister, and the 
vice-president Promagister, Similar to these were the 
Fratrei Atheriates, whose business it was to offer sacri- 
fices to three Deities— Mars^ Jupiter, and VVFIONI, 
(unknown), SeiM, de saUai. me» veiL Itom. p. 34., for 
the aversion of pestilence, famine, &c. CurioneSf with 
the Curio Maxitmu Mi their head, were priests (thirty 
m number), who offered sacrifices for each curia^ 
' ' The priesthood of the Septemviri Epulonum was one 
of the most important, so that even the later Emperors 
asanmed the office {GruHr's In$er^ p^285. No* X.), 
though the Skptenmiri appear nsevely as assistants of 

c 6 
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ihmPmUifices^ Augurs, and Qm M eei m mn. Origina]1j 
there were three in number (L£x Manliay 558.), after- 
wards andfrom the time of Caesar tm$ yet the 
college still preserved the title of Septemchraiui. Their 
business was to attend to the sacred entertainments, 
which were very sumptuous ( CceruB pontificum became 
proverbial), and to report (afferrt) to the PwHifiou 
whatever had been neglected or wrongfully performed 
in the public games. 

The business of the Feeiaks was to declare war and 
conclude treaties of peace, and to perform all the cere- 
monies necessary on such occasions. If any effects 
had been carried away from the country, they pro- 
ceeded to demand restitution (re$ r^^etere) ; if resti- 
tution was not made within thirty days, they threw a 
spear (hasta sanguined) over the enemy's boundaries, 
and this was termed clarigaiw {or declaration la 
later times, when this ceremony was no longer possible 
in the foreign and distant wars, the spear (^prmmmUa 
belli, Ov. Fast. vi. 207.) was thrown into a certain 
field (called Ager Jwstilis)y or suspended on a pillar 
before the temple of Bellona. The college consisted 
of twenty priests; in concluding a treaty of peace, 
one was selected, who took the oath in the name of the 
Roman people (^Pater patraiuu). He struck a swine 
with a knife of stone (hence feedus icere^ ferire^per^ 
cuiere)f and then threw it away, calling down an im- 
precation upon himself: — " Si sciens /alio, turn me 
Diespiter salvd urhe arceque bonis ejiciaty ut ego hmc 
fajMicfem," whence the phrase Jovem kqindem jtimre.^ 
As a token of their inviolability they crowned them- 
selves with sacred herbs (jsagminc^ verbence), whence 
they were called iogmmanif verbenarHf caduceaiorei* 

'The Feciales were necessary wlienever a treaty wns rnude, 
Lio* ix. 5. Otherwi!»e it was said to be made per sponsionem, 
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i. e. the consuls, legates, &€. becoming responsible forit« being 
ratitieii. — BeUum nullum, nid pium, puiulaiU gen ajmrUie, et jprt- 
usquam indicerenl bellunh his^ a ^uibut it^urku Jaciat iclclavd, 

F«Mes legatot repetkum m Uui t mi f uaim^ fmm Ond9fm wtnl> 
— Vano de n»& popuU Bamaiiiy a. up* Moo. sii* 4S. 

The Sodaiu TUH, like theimlmowii T6iimwm,wen 
probeMy of Sobine ongin (JUmOer Binakgr, \u p. 190.% 

being introduced by the Sabine king Titius. In later 
times we meet with the Sodaies Augmiales (instituted 
to Augustus after his death), SodtJm Flamak$f Tm* 
j€mak$i The JRcflf Saerormm rex aaerifieuiut 

(^aa-tXtvq Upvy, Dion. HaL^j as also his wife (regmOf 
regma saerorum), was appointed, after the ezpidsion 
of Tarquuiy to perform the sacred rites which had 
hitherto been performed by the kings themselves. In 
order to banish from him as much as possible the ap* 
pearance of kingly power, he was ioTested with no 
authority, he took no share in the puhUc administration, 
he was subject to the Pontijicesj and though in early 
times he summoned the assembly of the people, yet lie 
was obliged to disappear immediately after the sacrifice 
was completed. This priesthood remained a patrician 
office to the latest period of the republic. (Ctc. pro 
Dom. 14.) 

The FlamMms (a JUo, JUameftf per syncope flamm) 
were priests instituted for the service of particular 
deities* The most distinguished of these were the 
flammes nugores^ introduced by Numa, viz. the Flamm 
DkUU (for Jupiter), MarHalM (for Mars), and Qvi^ 
rinalis (for the deified Romulus). Other Jlamines 
were alter wards created {Jlam$^ minores)^ as the 
jkmm PamonaUs, CarmetUalis, and the ^fiamims in 
honour of the Emperors after their i^niAeogU or deifi- 
cation. They were at first chosen ( prodebantur, capie^ 
bantur) by the king, atterwards by the college of 
FkmUnes themselves, till the passing of the iex Ih' 
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mt/io, by which their choice devolved upon the people, 
and their inauguration upon the ponti/ices and ati^utSh 

The oiBce of the JIamen IHaiis did not continue 
for life (Jiaminio abvrt v. decedere). He must be a 
patrician, and he must be married joer confarreationem, 
(See Cht^arreatio.) He was thought to be polluted 
by seeing any person labouring on the feast-days, and 
hence lie was preceded by lieraids announcing his ap- 
proach (prcsdamUores v. Pnsom). In earlier times 
he durst not stay one night without the city, afterMrds 
not more than two (except in case of sickness), in 
order that he might oflbr thu daily sacrifice to Jupiter. 
He durst not take an oath, nor see any funeral soiem- 
nittes ; and on the approach of death, or irhen his wife 
{Ftamimca) died, he was obliged to resign his office. 
The badges of his office u ere a purple robe (Lena), a 
woollen cap (fiUulm) with an apex (^Jiamen apicatu*), 
and when thus attired he was said to be fottatus. 
From the death of Merula, who committed suicide in 
the temple, there was no Flamen Diaiis for 72 years, 
till a successor was appointed by Augustus* 

The Salttf who, according to the comnion opinion, 
derived their name from daneing (salire\ were ori- 
ginally the priests of Mars Gradivus, twelve in number, 
chosen from the patrician order, and introduced by 
Ntmia. They used to go to the capitol, through die 
forum and other public parts of the city, dancing (cum 
tr^mdiis) and singing sacred songs (axanv&Ua v. assa-" 
mmta)* In these songs, dedicated to Mars, they also 
celebrated other Deities, as Jupiter, Apoilo, Juno^ 
Minerva (except Venus, whose name they were not 
permitted to pronounce, Macr^ Sat* u 12.), the 
demigod Hercules, and abo Mamurius, the maker of 
the shields*! In their festtval^ processions they carried 
celestial or sacred shields ^ {wwilia}, dressed in an 
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embroidered tunic {iumkd picid)^ and wearing a brazen 
bwcatplate (aarmm i^ffmfim)^ 

' ArmaJ^srunl Salii, Mumwriumqtu vocani* 

Ov. Fast, liL S97. 

^ ■■ AncSk vocat, ptod omni parte rteisum eti 

Qitapti notes oeuUe AngiduM omms JbeU*** 

Ov. Fast. 377* 

The first of these Salii, who were also termed Sd/U 
Pfd/ftmi because they oiicrcd tlieir sacriiiceft in the 
Pmiaiiim^ was colled Pncmij; their leading musician 
or singer f^zte, and he who admitted new members 
Ma^ister, Tlie Salii Collini v. Quirmaks v. Ayonules 
were instituted hy Toll us Hostilius, and had a chi^l 
on the CoiKne hiii. The ancient language of Uie 
Salian hymns was unintelligible to the people in the 
time of Horace, and even to the priests in the time 
of Quintiiian ; bat it was considered a great hooonr 
to bo mentioned in them. Tbis honour was confeifedl 

on Augustus during his life (^Dio Cans. 11. p. 
on Germanicus af\er his death ( Tcu;. Ann* ii. 8S.); 
on VeruS) son of Antoninus the philosophert and on 
Caracidla* Their festiYals were concluded with a 

splendid banquet (hence Saliares dopes became pro- 
verbial). 

Byll more ancient were the Lug^erd^ the priests of 
the Arcadian Grod Fan (Atwatio^), whose ftsthral 

{LupercaUa) was celebrated in February. In a corner 
of the Palatine mount was a cavern dug in a rock» 
(Lupercal) aacred to Pan; and here sacrifices were 
offered to him. There were three companies (godali- 
tales ) of Luperci — the FMaa/Uf QiunUlia/ih mdJuUu 
On tbehr festival, the Luperci ran op and down the 
streets naked, harmg only a girdle of goats' skins 
round their waists, and thongs of the same in their 
bauds^ with which they struck those they met (ocUo- 
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midiare), particularly married women, who were thence 
supposed to be rendered prolific. As the Luperci were 
the oldest class of priests, being instituted by Evander 
—so they continued the longest, not being abolished 

till the commencement of the sixth century, under 
An astasias. 

In honour of the JBona Dea (an unknown Goddess), 
whose temple was situated on the Aventine hill, the 

matrons of Rome celebrated a feast, in which the 
name of the Goddess was never mentioned by reason 
of its sacredness (cperium Bonm Dem). By the fer 
Fufia (692) it was enacted that Clodius, who had 
violated the sacred rites of the Bona Dea^ should be 
tried by the pretory with a select number of judgeSf 
and not before the people. Thus his acquittal was 
procured by bribery. The least (DaniiinUy Festus 
sub. hoc voce) of those who attended upon the Vestal 
virgins was celebrated in the house of a consul . or 
the Prator VrbemuSf for the welfare of the people ; 
and the women then drank wine, which was prohibited 
on other occasions* 

The CfalH came with their worship from Plirygta» 
being brought over by a Roman embassy which had 
been sent by the advice of the Sibylline books and 
the Delphic oracle to Pessinus in Gallo-Gneciaf to 
fetch away the sacred stone, or Cyb^le the mother of 
the Gods (mater deorumy Mctgna mater Idem), The 
GaUi were eunuchs (semimareSf semiviri) of the 
lowest and most despicable class, with a president at 
their head, called AreJupaUus. During their festival 
they washed, with certain solemnities, the image of 
Cybele, her chariot, lions, &c. in the Tiber, at the 
conflux of Ahno — expressing then: grief, at the same 
time, by inflicting voluntary wounds (OalK sanguineij 
Prop.) On the second day (hilaria), they conducted 
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themseWes in a very extrav^gint manner roDii^ 
their heads and beating their breasts to the sound of 

the flute, (^Berecj/nthice thi(f), making a great naise 
with drums and cymbals ; hence ^o/^me signifies furere^ 
baotAariy and their religious ceremonies were called 
Mocra enthusiastica. They annually went round the 
villages asking an alms (siipem enietidwantes), wbidi 
the other priests were not permitted to do.*' 

^ Seehti %UulcU rruaris ewlhea Galht$. (Mart. T« 410 i^s^ ^ 

tkea, the inspired or frantic mother (Cybele\ 

^ Similar to these were the licUonnrii^ or prfe*;ts of Bcllona, whOy 
at tlie time they uttered tlieir prtHliclions, were in the liabit of cut« 
ting their bodie:* with knives; hence Horaire terms the goddess ~ 

Gaudent Bellona cruentis."* (Sat. ii. S. 223.) To these we may add 
the Poiitn and Pbiarut pricrti of Hereulaa (tbe office being here* 
ditiry In fhmr famOiee), who treeed up tfiair or%in to tbe age e^ 
this hero. They became ezdnct In the nfth century of Ronu 
Claudlua tbe Censor benng delegated tbeir ministry to public 
slaves. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

RELIGION OF THE ROMANS. 



tXRTAIITt or THE PAlBtTg. « tftATBRS. — SACRIflCSl. — TAEIOVI 

•ot^citiriTixs. — MBLic rjKfriTAU* 

Thb lervants of the priests were as follows those 
who took care of the temples were called «^<fiteftf ne'» 

siding in tlie temple itself, or near to it; the J ^op€e 
and Victimarii killed the victims, and were of the 
lowest class. They only wore clothing on the lower 
part of their body (suceineti) ; the hatchet was an- 
ciently termed acieris. When about to kill the beast, 
the Popa asked the priest, Agone ? whereupon the 
priest answered^ hoe offe. * The CkmiUi and CamiUm 

were free-born boys and girls (jjatrimi ct mcUrimi) 
who served the priests ; the boy wlio served the 
Pkmm DMU was called Flammiui CamUbu. There 
were also various kinds of musicians — TUrieines, TM- 
cineSj Pidicines ; for all festivals were aeeompanied 
with niuftic. Amongst the Tuscans they were termed 
SuMoneif and they lived together very luxuriously at 
the public expense in the temple of Jupiter. Hence 
Virgil calls a Hute-blower pinguU (Georg. ii. 193.) ; and 
Plautus uses iUneimtm more vwere^ for to live extra- 
vagantly. ' {Mo^. nu 2.). 

* Semper Jgjtnef ragats nee nid Juuui agu,** 

Or. Fsit i. $20. 

When Uiey were deprived of these benefits (4-36 
A. u.) they left the city ; but, as their place could not 
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be supplied, they were recalled (Lw, ix. 90.), and 

received permission to celebrate u festival^ culled i^uin- 
quatrm MinoreSf in honour of MiDervai ibe prolectreaa 
of those who play on wind instruments. Quinguairus 

signifies, in the Tuscan language, the Jifi/i day after 
the ides ; but the Romans misunderstood it, and cele- 
brated it for five da^$^ about the time of the venial 
ecjuinox (April) : on the last day was the TMhutmtm 

— ^^fiunt sacra x^lmer\S2 nomifia qucc a jnnctis (juincjue 
diebus habent'* (i.e« Quiuquatrus), Ov* FdU* iii. 809, 

'8ia The tAa was particularly made use of at tiie 
hM l^KmAt, at the scenic games, and at (tineral 

solemnities. The Kalatores were messengers who 
called the priests ; the Prmeone$ (lf;oNiy^i<) ordered 
sflence during the sacrifice, caDing out faviie Unguis^ 

pascito liyiguas (^evifufifxttrt) ; the Fictorcs prepared 
the victim, and the Cultrarius slaugiitered it. The 
Pcp^ generally sold their portion of the sacrifice ; 
Suecmetique caHmii ad nova luera Pop<B (Prop. hr« 
3. 62.). 

Amidst such a multitude of religious ceremonies we 
shall select those that belong more immediately to the 

worship of the Gods. Those, who took part in sacri- 
hcesi must be pure (caste cuUre deos) ; tiierefore they 
washed their hands in running water or a fountain 

Hon 

Od. iii. 23. 17.)» ^^^^^ appeared in ;i festive rube (s(j)u- 
sitavestisy Tibull. ii. 5.8.), whicli was of a white coiour 
when they sacrificed to the celestial Gods, and of a 
dark colour when they sacrificed to the infernal. In 
the offering up of vows and expiations, the hair was 
bound up, but in supplications on account of state 
cdamities it was dishevelled (jtaasis ermibus). Prayers 
and vows, which were always connected with sacrifices, 
constantly preceded tiieni (votum concepisse v. smcc' 
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puiif voium sohere) ; a sacrifice is called honor by 

Virgil in the same manner as among the Greeks (n/Aa^ 
Hesiod. ipy. 138.)«^ * 

In the earliest periods of the republic, human sacrifices were 
preralent ; and in the year 657 a* u. they were first prohibited by 
a decTM of the leiiate. Yet, notwithitendiiig tliii» in the time of 
Julius Cmmi, mnd even afterwaidsi w« meet with inslmiGes of 
homaii sacrifioet* 'During the leptiblicy t'oniulu, praetors, dic- 
tators, could not only devote themselves, but every individual of 
the legion, to the infernal gods, and kill him as an exjpiatory sacri* 
fice (jpiaculumy — - liv. viii. 10. 

Only the best out of the herd or flock (/Secto pecoroy 
sximia, egregia) were selected for victims; and as 
these were pampered and carefully attended to for a 
long time previous to sacrifice, they are called by Virgil 
-nUklw victinkB (iEn. v« S35.). To Jupiter» Neptune, 
and ApoUo a bull was sacrificed ; to Juno a white 
cow ; to Minerva a cow ; to Mercury a calf ; and to 
Diana a boar.« The victims were crowned with 
branches of the tree sacred to the God to whom they 
were about to be offered (as the laurel for Apollo, the 

olive for Diana) ; they were adorned with fillets (viUae, 

velammd)f and their horns were gilt. 

* The victims offered to the celestial Gods were white. Their 
neck was bent upwards (sunum re/lectebatur), the knife applied 
from above {imiKmebcUurjf and the blood sprinkled on tlie altar, or 
caiij^t io cups. Those ofibred to the tnfemel Gods were black : 
they were Idlled with their faces bent downwards (proiue), the 
knife was applied ftom below ($ugipowb0ttur)f and the blood 
poured into a ditch : — 

^— — Ctdtros in guttura vdlerii atri 
Conjicit, et patulas j^undU tanguine foitai* 

(Ov. Met Yii. 244, i245.) 

That tlie colour of beasts offered in sacrifice was particularly 
attended to, may be seen by consulting Virg. ^a. vi. 5^, 243. ; 
iv. 61. ; 26S. ; viiL 82. ; Hor. Od. iii. 8. 

It was a good sign if the beast could be brought to 
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the altar (admeven not adduei) without compukion 
(exicMO June, Jut. xU. 5.)- When sOence had been 

commanded, mola salsa v. fruges sahce (meal mixed 
with salt) was sprinkled on the head of the beast 
thii was termed imm o kHw i hence imim ok at9 to sacrifice. 




a. Altar. b. Sacrificial Axe. c. Knnc«. 



The priest, before he poured the wine between the 
horns of the be«st» tasted it himself and gave it to 
those around him (iSbaOoy He also pluclced the 

highest hairs between the horns and threw them into 
the fire {libanmia prima). The victim was said esse 
maekh he.maffis€Meta; finr ill-omened wordsi as codSere, 
jugulare, were carefully avoided. After the sacrifice 
followed a feast {£puhB sacrificcUes), which in public 
sacrifices was sumptuously prepared by the SqUemtiri 
lindanes. Sometimes the victim was wMfy consumed 
(kolocaustum) ; if not, the priest, &c. partook of the 
remainder. 

Those who prayed, stood usually with their heads 
covered ; a priest pronounced the words before them 

(verba prceibat). They approached the Gods on the 
right side (dextraHOi Miilleri p. 1S0.)| in refercAce to 
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the temple ; they Jkisscd their hand to them (rmntm 
ad as movebanijf bowed themselves in order to reach 

their kiices (^procumbere ad genua), and turned them- 
selves round in a circle (in^iyruni) from right to left. 
In a higher grade of excitement the individual fell 
upon his knees or prostrated himself on the ground 
(procumbebat aris advohitus) ; but the prayer was 
never offered up with a loud voice. <i Public probers 
( preeaHime$) were offered up by a priest or by some 
magistrate ; the most solemn prayer of this sort was 
offered up by the Roman consul before the Comitia* 
Still more public and general were the suppUcaiianes 
(archaistically supplicia, Sail. Cat. ix. 2.), or thanks- 
givings to the Gods when a general had obtained a 
signal victory. A lectistemium then took place. Couches 
were placed for the Gods (Jei^ v. pidnmaria giame' 
bantur), as if about to feast, and their images taken 
down irom their pedestals, and placed upon those 
couches round the altars which were loaded with the 
richest dishes. These were termed siippliciOumes ad 
pulviuui iu dearum — ad omnia pulvuiaria sua i/icatwtu 

^ Tlie person who made a vow was said vota Jacere, susciperf, 
nu ncirpart^ ; he was then votireus; if his prayer was fulhlled, iie 
was tiien damnaitia votU bound to perform his vow ; and this per- 
formance was termed vota aoivei'et reddere- Those who had 
escaped iVom shipwreck bung up a picture in the temple (votiva 
tedufn) representing the perils to which they had been exposed. 
We have also the voto naiuitia made by an indiTidual, on bis birth- 
day, to the Genius, or to Juno Lucina ; vota capiUUia, when the 
hair of children, affer they haf? passed their childhood, was cut off 
and consecrated to Apollo ; and the vows which siihjects made for 
the welfare of the Emperors after a period of five, ten, or twenty 
years in Uieir reign — vota quinquennaiia, decennialki, vkemtialia. 
To these we may add vows of sacrifices, temples, games (ludi 
votiei), a porticNi of booty, and what is termed the ver mcfUMf >• ^ 
all the cattle bora (hm the lifstef March to <he last of April. 
(Lw4 xxn. 9» 1(X) The vows were fttqttently wiitleb upon psl|^ 
or waxen tablets^ and Dnlened with wax to the knees of the statuea 
of the Gods; hence fi^naa ineerart Dearum> (7av. z. 55.) 
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Amongst the sacred soleiniitties of the Romans ire 
must mention dedication, or the solemn consecration of 

temples, altars, Sec. This was originally perfornud 
by the kings, afterwards by the consuls, frequentJy 
by two magistrates appointed for the purpose, and 
therefore called Duumviri deXeandii iempHs, The 
senate previously sanctioned it (Lex Sulp 
promOi 449*)» and the Pontifax M. was present at the 
solemnly in order to pronounce the form of dedication^ 
which was accoiiijianied by the acclamations of the 
people, with sacri&ces, games, and banquets. Of a 
simOar nature was consecration (pOMeeraiw^) \ only 
this extended to numerous and individual olijects, as 
statues, sacrificial utensils, fields, beasts, and diverted 
them.from dieir ordinary uses. Buteratum (or exau* 
guTatio)j on the other hand, took place, when the 
whole people or individuals were again relcasfcl from 
their vows or obsecrations; tliis was termed rehffione 
cohere* When any one was devoted to the infernal 
Gods, either for the state or for indtytduals, it was 
termed devotio^ (Liv. v. 41. vii. 6. viii. 9.). J^xe- 
craHo was the cursing of a public and particular 
enemy* Lusiraiio was the purification, whether of a 
city, or fields, or individuals, either on account of 
calamity or past transgressions* 

*^ Whatever was once dedicated to the Gods couH never be 
alienated from its proper use. Thus teinples were consecrated l)y 
inauguration or dedication; and they were considered as belong- 
ing to the Gud^ Graves were dedicated to the Dii MaTies; and 

on ibsft aflconat wcte saered* No tepukhie could be bitttt or 
restored witbouC the permisaloti of tbe panHfUftt* Property of tUe 
kind could jsot be slienated» but oolj tbe rigl^ of being buried in 
it (jut m9Huum in/erendi), ** Hie wliole dtf too mm a tenpb 

by means of its original inauguration ; a camp too was a temple, 

because it was necessary to observe auspjces in it ; hence wall? and 
gates were sane t a ; and h«oce the unchnngpahlenest of the pomec 
nunu'' (Nieb. ii. 

' In this manner llie lionian Generals someumes devoted hostile 
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ante and conqQcred dtks to tbe infenai Gods ; as, for bitsnee, 
Ourtliige» CoriDth, Vdiy &c. Under the fimpcrorB, indlvldiials 
somctunei deroCed tfaem selves for the welfare and life of the 
monarch, as Pacuvius, tribune of the people, did for Augustus. 
Great revorence, too, was paid to an oath ( hisjurandjtm) by the 
Romans; and Livy tells us that its sacredncss had a stronger in- 
fluence upon the ancient Romans than the fear of laws and punish, 
mcnts. (Liv, i. 21. iii. 20.) It was only administered on im- 
portant public occasions* 

The Lustratio ordinaria of the city took place every 
year in the last month, February ; hence Februare 
signifies fwreJoceTe^ and Februarim naBaprin^ The 
hiiifaih exiraordinaria wb8 perfonned after a calamity 
or plague; the victim was carried round the city 
(hence called amburbiaky amburbiumy see ambartfolef 
p, 95«) ; and the butraUo of fields was either puhSea 
or privaia. A calf, lamb, or pregnant sow was there- 
upon offered in sacrifice. An individual performed a 
lustration^if he had committed murder or homicide; also 
when he returned from war, if he had followed a funeral 
procession, had an unlucky dream, or entered a polluted 
house. River or sea water (Aquapura v. histralu) 
sprinkled from a ^branch of olive or laurel {a^per* 
gillum), and fumes of sulphur thrown upon a lighted 
torch, were used among the Romans as purifying 
(Justramina^ expiamenta, XvfjMre^ KaBapfxetra). So Ju- 
venal, speaicing of the Ghosts, 

— * Cuperent lustrari, si qua darentur 
A^pAicra eum imHh et si foret humida laurus.** 

Sat. it. 157, 158. 

Whatever had been made use of, was thrown back- 
wards over the head: Tramque caput Jaee (Virg. 
Eel. viii. 103.). 

The public festivals (feruB, a /eriendis victimis)^ of 
which there was a very great number, were either 
siaiiva, those that returned at a fixed period; concep- 
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tiv€E^ those that were annually fixed by the highest 
magistrates ; or impenUivte, those that were a|)()umted 
<m some parttcular occasion, so thai tbete alio may 
be considered as e tme ^mB . (Beier, in Jakri$ Jahrbb. 
1827, i. S. p. 13.) Every circumstance was laid hold 
of in order to make a festival ( MeierottOf il p,22.). 
The most distinguished of the Ferue StathnB were 
the AffonaMa^ in honour of Janus : the Oarmenialia, in 
honour of Carmen ta^ the mother oi Evaiidcr — a half 
holiday (dies mterdsui); the JA^fereaikh to LjrcMn 
Pkn ; the FaMnaHa^ to the God Paunus ; the Qmri' 

na/ia, to Romulus (from thu fliglit aiul consternation 
of the people on the disappearance of Komulus, this 
day was called PopuUJugmm or S^ukmm foatai) i the 
MaironaUa, celebrated by the matrons in memory 
chiefly of the war ternuiiated hetween tlie Koinans 
and Sabines; Canmalich in honour of tlie (Ir^! Consus; 
LiberaliOf to Bacchus s, on the 18th of Marcht when 
boys who had completed their fifteenth year put on 
the to^a virilis ; Megaksia, in honour oi the great 
mother of the Gods, Cybele ; Certedia or htdi Cermktt 
to Ceres ; PaKlia, to Pales ; Feshtm Jbrtuna muHdnii^ 
in memory of Coi iuianus u ithdraw ing his army from 
the city (Xir. ii. 40.) ; the FlorojUa^ to Flora or Chlori$» 
and attended with great indecency, which is said to 
have been once eheclced by the presence of Cato 
(^Settee, Ep. 97.) ; the IAyijM(/ium, in memory of the 
expulsion of the kings ; and the SatHrnaliOf in honour 
of Saturn, when all orders were devoted to mirth and 
feastinj^, aiul masters treated their slaves on an e<jual 
footing (i/or. iSoL ii. T*)* 

s The nocturnal BncdwDali* wm prohibited by the well-known 
ienoiii$'9onimlium de Baeehawiiibut^ (568 a. v. Lkf. ixzix. 5. ei 
Hf,) They are diftinct from the Li^iralkh 

The FeruB conc^iva comprised the Ferite LatitUB^ 
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introduced by the last king TarquiO) in order to esta- 
blish unanimity between the Romans and the people 
of Latium connected with them {Dion. HaL iv. 49. ; 
see however Niebuhr^ ii. p. 34-.) ; the PitffanaliOf cele- 
brated in the villages (paffis) to the tutelary Gods of 
the rustic tribes ; the Sementivce^ in seed time, for a 
good crop ; and the Campitaiia^ to the LareSy in places 
where several ways met (huh in eanqntis)* The Ferke 
imperaHwB were the NavemdiaUa or Ferim nowemdudeSf 
celebrated for nine days on })articular occasions; as for 
a victory, or when it had rained stones, or for the ex- 
piation of other prodigies. This festival, which was ap* 
pointed by the Senate and conducted by the PontifexM. 
or Pnetor UrbanuSi was first instituted by king Tullus* 
To these we may add Jtudtium {ewn jura ^a$it)i a 
cessation from business on account of some public 
calamity. The dies profesti (ivorking days) were cither 
fastiy on which the praetor administered justicei or ne» 
/oiti^an which he did not''; nunduuBt quasi fMNWiMftiMP, 
market days (every ninth day) ; prcdiares, fighting 
days, and non praliares, as the days after the kalends 
nones, and ides, and therefore they were called dies 
reUffiofh atri v. it^usH (Ov* Fast* i. 58. because on 
those days remarkable disasters had occurred, as the 
defeat at Allia (^Dies Alliensis, SfC,^ Livy, vi. 1.). The 
ides of March, or the 15th, was called Parrwidmmf 
))ecause on that day Csesar* who had been called Paier 
Pat7i(By was murdered in the senate-house. Cces. 
B5. 88.) 

^ The dies intercid (or intercensi) were those df which some 
houTS In the middle of the day were devoted to judicial hucineaay 
and the rest in the morning and evening were devoted to sacrifices. 

Jntercenai dies suntfper qvoa man^et vespci^i est nefas, medio /em- 
pore inter hostiam dwm ef etta porreda Ja$» Vair. L. L. 5. 4* 
(See p. 33.) 

' ■ lUis nam Roma diebu* Damna sub miveno trittia Marie 
tulii. (Ibid.i9-6a) 
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CHAPTER V. 

ROMAN GAMES AND AMUSEMENTS. 

LUDI CIECKirm. ~ GlBCirt MAXntVt. » cbmiamxii gtmnicum. 

YXMATIOj LCTDl CLAOIAXOBJt. 

*^ In the early history of every people/' aays Miiller, 

" we must conceive a time when all games and dances 
were games and dances in the honour oi some God, 
just in the saipe manner as every greater banquet, con- 
sisting of flesh, was a sacrificial banquet. The festival 
procession, the music, the dancing, formed, along with 
the temple and statue of the God» a whole, whose parts 
gradually lost their connection, as they became inde- 
pendent or subordinate to the purposes of common 
life/' — Although in Greece all games and contests 
were annesLed to the feasts of Gods and heroes, or to 
funeral rites, which were intimately connected with 
them ; ye t scarcely at any period of history were these 
things so much an affair of rtUffWUf according to the 
Latin expression, as in Etruria, and afterwards at 
Rome." (Etrttsker, ii. 195. sg.) This is indeed true 
concerning the ancient Roman Games, though in later 
times they lost their religious character altogether, 
(p. 541.) 

The Roman Games were usually celebrated at the 
expense of the state, but sometimes at the cost of 
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opulent individuals, of magistrates (for the sake of ob- 

taining popular tavour), and particularly the Emperor. 
They diiTered much from each other in respect to 
their nature as well as times and places. Many were 
celebrated every year, or after a number of years, at 
a fixed or mdefinite time ; many, on the other hand, 
on account of particular circumstances. Hence arise 
the names of the classes by which they were desig- 
nated ; as the hidi statij impcraiivi, instaurativi, votivi, 
quinqumnaleSf decennalesj sectUares, lustraksy &c. So» 
with respect to their nature, and the places where 
they were celebrated, we have the hidi Cireemesy Cajn- 
(olini, scenicif piscatorii^ triunipiialesy funebres. 

The establishment of the Ludi Circenses is ascribed 
to Romulus, in honour of the Tuscan God Consm* 
They were first called Circenses from the time of Tar- 
qumius Friscus, who erected the Circus^ which after- 
wards, for the sake of distinction, was termed Circus 
Mcuctmus. The Cireus M* was not merely a large va- 
cant place, but, upon the whole, a splendid building, 
forming a sort of theatre — enlarged and beautified by 
Julius Csesar when Dictator, and by others* The 
length of it was three stadia and a half (or about 437 
paces) ; the breadth somewhat more than a stadium ; 
and it was capable of containing at least 150,000 per- 
sons. The games were commenced with a procession 
fiorn the Capitol through the forum to the Circus, and 
the images of the Gods were carried through the Circus 
in carriages {th^nM)*^ They were followed by the 
sons of knights on horseback, and the rest of the people 
on foot, then by the combatants, dancers, musicians, 
&c« When the procession {ympa) was over, the 
consuls and priest performed sacred rites. 

* The spectators clapped their hands as their favourite Gods 
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passed by : Plaudit e Nephtm, nimium qui credkii Uiuhtf Sfy« 
(Ov. Am. iii. t^. 47.) 

At one end of the Circus there were several open* 
- ings ( Caroms v. rqMgula)f irom which the horses 
and chariots started (etmitebaniur). Before the car- 
ceres stood two Hermuli (^i. e. the lu ads of IMt rciiry 
or any other Deity on square cut pUiars oi marble} 
holding a chain or rope to keep in the horses. In 
place of these there seems sometimes to have been a 
white line (Imca ), or a cross furrow filled with chalk 
or lime, marking the place where tlie horses were to 
stand in a straight row (frwMus aquabantur). At 
this end of tlie Circus too, which was semicircular, 
there was tlie porta tnumphcUis, through which tiie 
victors went after the games were finished^ and three 
open galleriesy or rather towers (called Mmmana from 
one Maenius) — the upper stories of which were occu- 
pied by the Tibicines and other jnusicians, who inspired 
the combatants with martial music. The whole Circus, 
except on the side where the carceres were, was sur- 
rounded by a canal or moat (called Euriptis) to pre- 
vent elephants from breaking through, and to exhibit 
sea-6ghts (fummaehuB). On the western side, which 
was called Oppidum^ was the great entrance (porta 
pomp<3R)y through which the solemn procession entLred 
previous to the commencement of the games. On the 
northern side was the grand imperial seator Ailmfiar; 
on the soutliern side the pulvinar for the person who 
exhibited the games {EdUor Spectacuhrum) ; and 
round about there were seats (fori v. spectaeula) for 
the spectators. The whole fabnc constructed ibr seats 
was called cavea. 

In the middle of the Circus, for almost the whole 
Jength of it) there was a brick wall, called SpmAf 
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surmounted at each extremity by three columns or 
pyramids^ called MekB^ or goalSy round which the 
horses and chariots turned c ; whence, a carceribus ad 
metamf irom beginning to end. Near the first Meta, 
whence the horses startedf there were seven other 
pillars (Falm)f surmounted by Ova (so called from 
their resemblance to an egg), which were taken clown 
to denote how many rounds had been completed, and 
set up by the eredores cvarum. Above each of these 
ova was engraved the figure of a dolphin, the Circus 
being particularly consecrated to Neptune ; hence Ju- 
venal: — Ckmsulit atUe falas de^kinorumqtie co* 
btmnoB.**^ (Sat vi. 589.) Some think that the tma 
were on one pillar, and the dolphins on another — the 
one at the Meta primot and the other at the Meta 
uUma, The figure of an ^g was chosen in honour 
of Castor and Pollux, Diaeuri (kov^m Aw^, sons of 
Jove)» who presided ov^r games {agonum prcesides)^ 

As they were of a conical shap^i heace, meUu imiiiUa cupremu, 
(Ov. Met. X. 106.) 

* The whole flat inclosed by the walls is Called by the ancient 
writers, and especially tlie poets, spaiiumf more frequently svaiiOf 
to itenote that it was run ofcr leveiml thnes in cme nce» (jffiir* 
guSf Aniiq- of Rmntf p. 58.) 

^ The €!ircu9 Mammus was much llreqttented by iluurpers and 
fortune-tellers (^orli/^^*), jugglers (pfyM^gutfore»)» &e.; iience it is 
caUsd/nUax (Hor. Sat. u 6. 113.). 

The shows (jgxdaeulay exhibited in the dreua M, 
comprised horse-raeing with one (singulares) or two 
horses (equi desukorii\ by which the games were open- 
ed ; and chariot-racing, in which the chariots were drawn 
by three or four horses abreast (guadriff^),* The cha- 
rioteers {aurigcB) were divided into difierent factions 
{ffregesy* factimes), according to the different colours 
of their livery* Thus we have the white faction (JacHo 
alba v» a0ate), the red (ru$m»id)^ the sky-coloured or 
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•ea-cokmred (trnte)* the green (pra^tim) ; to wbicb 
Domitian added the golden and the purple (aurea et 
purpurea). ^ The spectators favoured one or the other 
colour (Javettt panno) according to caprice, and tumiilta 
aometimei arose from the zeal of partisanship.^ 

* As the quadriga were most commonly used in tfit Cbtot^ 
hence QuadAgarn is applied generally to the charioilMn» whKwf 
might be the number of horses tliey drove. Nero once drove n 
chariot at the Olympic games, drawn by ten horses (auri^int 
decemjugem sc. currum)* Suet. Ner. 24. We see on a gem, 
in tlie work of Count Caylus (i. plate U. fig. 4*), a chariot with 
twenty horses yoked abreast. 

' Svolat aiminb dbodor ammem 0gmU> (Ov. Am. 8. 78.) 
The driver guided tlM horaetln • itaiiding poeiliony and bad the 
reins listened rcmnd Ins body. 

* To iiiow how much the populace were intcicsted in tliese 
games, Juvenal sums up their wants in two words, — Panem H 
Circenses (bread and games, x. 80.), i. e. the corn distributed by 
the Emperors, and the games of the Circus. (So again, xi. 52,) 
The interest excited by the gladiatorial exhibitions was equally 
great. ** At no time," says Cicero, ** do we find such a con- 
course of people as at the gladiatorial exhibitions ; no speech, no 
election^ draws them together iAsudunultitudes.'' (Fro Setio, 59.) 




The signal for starting was given hy dropping a 

napkin or cloth (mappd v. panno misso, sometimes 
put for the games — " MegalesicukB spectacula mappcBy* 
Juv. xi. 193.)y after the order> in which the chariots 
stood, had hem determined by lot. They then started 
from the Carceres and compassed the Spina seven 
timea^each endeavouring to get as near the Meta and 
turn it as neatly as possible, as the innermost would 
save 80 much in distance Metaque fervidU emiaia 
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rotis,'* Hor. Od. i.). This was called one match (MiS" 
nut) ; the victor was crowned^ and received a prize in 
money'' — graves fervmiis antri mdor am^etai meooe, 
(Mart, X. 74.) 

^ The twenty- fifth emission was called Missus artxrius, because 

anruntly, on that orcRsion, a collection was made among the 
people tor the conqueror, either to raise him a sum of money ^res') 
or to erect him a Matue. Tlie custrua of collecting money was 
subsequenlly abolibhedi but the last emisBion preserved the epithet 
of (BurgflM*s Anti^iiitiei of Rome, &c. p. 86.) 

The Certamen Gymnicwn compriged five different 

kinds of contests (hence called guinquertium, TtrrotBXov), 
viz. running (curswi), leaping (saitus)^ boxing i^pugila- 
tU8)f and throwing the quoit (disci Jadus)^ During 
the republic, no freeman appeared as competitor in 
these games ; but uiuler the Emperors, when manners 
began to decline, this custom was frequently violated. 
The AMefyB were anointed (hence uneta pakBstra) 
with a glutinous ointment (ei0n>ma)i and wore nothing 
but drawers (suhligarid). Hence they were said to be 
711^01^ i. e. nudif (from which we have gymnmium^ a 
place of exercise or a school, and gymnasHcs^ and 
hence Horace terms this coytrmg campestre (Ep. i. 11. 
18.), in reference lo the Campus Martius (see p. 7.). 
Boxers covered tiieir hands with gauntlets (cashut) 
with lead or iron sewed into them. The combatants 
were previously trained in a place of exercise' (palces- 
ira)f under the superintendence of a Gymnasiarch* 

^ During the intervals of exercise, or after ezercisei they threw 
da a coarse heavy vest as a protection against cold or nin. This 
vest was termed endromis ; Martial calls it pinguem ttHrids o/vm- 
noMi from its coarseness, and pertg^nmnt from its foreign name, 
(iv. 1 9. ) Perhaps the following passage of Juvenal may be illus- 
trated by contrast: — 

Et eeromaHeo firi nkeUria eoUo, (iii* 67, 6S. ) 

Some interpret treekedhna as a species of shoes or slippers ; but 
Weber, in his edition of that poet (p. SS4. sqq*), understands it as 
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referring to the si/nthesis, or light garment put on at dinner i c':stis 
rrenaioria v. accubitoria). The passage might be thus para- 
phrased: — Your rustic, Romulus, now wears his light gar- 
ments; and be who would have been disgraced at an earlier 
period bj appearing in the charaeler of a prite-fighter, now dis- 
plays bis nktteria, or lewards of victory, on bis anointed ncclt." 
The poet thus lasbcs tbe connection of the tmiirtnwk with the fm- 
ekedipnm (probably rpexw and <twn>e»)«» t he nditure of low liabits 
with luxurious refinement. 

The Venatio was the iigium^^ of wild beasts with one 
another, or with men called BeiUam^ being either 
condemned to this (damnaii ad hetiias) by way of (iun« 
ishment, as the first Christians oflen were ( Cypmui, 
Op. 54*)^ or induced by hire {auetioramenio). The 
beasts were collected from the most distant provinceSt 
and kept in iiulusures (vivaria) till the day of exhibi- 
tion. Pompey exhibited at once oOO lions, which were 
all dispatched in five days; also eighteen elephants* 
2Mo. XXX ix. 38. The pifgna eguesiris and pedeHris 
was a military game ; the Indus Trcfa was purformed 
by young noblemen on horseback (described by Virgil, 
^n. V. 561* sq,) ; and the NaumaMm were repre- 
sentfitions of sea-f]f^hts. Augustus du^^ a lake near 
the Tiber for this purpose, and Domitian biult a naval 
theatre (fummoMa Damitkmi). 

The Gladiatortal Crames (Afdi* ffbuUaiorii^ usually 
termed mvnera^ in reference either to the ptoplt, for 
whose grcuyicatim they were exhibited, or liim in 
whose honour they were celebrated) were of ptire 
Tuscan origin, being probably introduced as a substi- 
tute for human sacrifices. ( Vol, Max, ii. 4. 7.) They 
served also as diversions at banquets (MuikrfiL p. 
921,), and as popular amusementa on religious festivals, 
being furnished either at the expense of the state, of 
magistrates, or private individuals. 

They were first exhibited at Rome by two brothers, 
called BruHf at the Ameral of theur father (a.u. 490> 
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The pmon who exhibited them was termed Munem 
fiusy MuneraUjTy Ediiory or JDammus; and though in 

a private station, yet, during the days of exhibition, 
he enjoyed the ensigns of magistracy. They were the 
most frequently exhibited, as public games, by the 
iEdiles, Praetors^, Quaestors, or Consuls, in the am* 
phitheatreSi chiefly at the Saturnalia and feasts of 
Minerva i under the Emperors, particularly on their 
birth-days, or after important victories* They were 
prohibited by Constaiitme the Great. 

* So Juvenal uses vocem vendeniis jyr(Horibus (vi. 360.), for a 
public finger, ai he does sua funera celsi prctloris vendere btdu 
(TiiL 199— <194.)» ibr to become gledtston ; ** because the 
pnstOTy who eshibited the gsmes, hired the p^ormers* On the 
meiDtng of cdmh compare i« S6» 37« ^ 

— Prmtorem cwrnbu* aUit 
EtioMtem H meiUa mibSmem mpiUvere ckrcL 

Generally slaves, prisoners, and criminals appeared 
only as gladiators (dam?iaU ad gladiutn v. ludum); 
though sometimes freemen entered the lists for hire 
(oucioraH). A terrible oath was administered to these : 
" uriy vincirif verberari, ferroque necari ; et quicquid 
cdiud jEumolpus Jusiissei, ianquam kgitimi gladiaioresy 
dommo corpora ammaeque r^giasUHme addieimus^" ' 
Petron. Arbit. 1170 They were divided into fiimilies 
(^familicB)y superintended by a procurator, and under 
the instruction Q^^Jjcmista or MagistCTf who delivered 
to them his lessons and rules (diciaia ei %er), and was 
then said eommentmi. During this period of exercise, 
they fenced with wooden swords (rtidilms batuebant, 
whence pbtmbeo gladio jugtdariy to be foiled with weak 
arguments, Cie. Att. L 16.) ; and they were supplied 
with strong and nutritive food, sagina gladiatoria, or 
cotiphiaf from making the limbs robust (%whA tiptay 

' As the gladiator was delivered over {addictus) to the jLanista, 
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in the nme maimer as a aoldier wM bound bj Mb 10 bb go* 

nml I benc«> NulSui atUktutjuranin ocrio owr^iiirb Hor« Ep. i« 
1. 14. 

There were different classes of giadiators, according 
to their arms and mode of fighting; aa the Atuirti, who 
endeavoured to entangle their advertaries with a net 

(rete)j and dispatch them with a three-pointed lance 
(Justdna v. tridens). If he missed his throw he fled 
to the extremi^ of the (toiS fitffii—armidf Jinr. 
viii. 207.) to prepare himself for another throw, whither 
he was pursued by his adversary (hence termed secu* 
iar)* We have the TkraeeSf Hopkmaek^ or SanmUe$t 
so called from their armour; Eaedairii, who fought firoro 
chariots (essedis), after the fashion of the Gauls and 
Britons ; MirmiUoneSy who carried the image of a fish 
(ftop/Avp0(> piseia) on their helmets; AndabaUBf who 
fought on horseback, with their eyes bandaged ; Di- 
inaciuEriy who fought with two swords ; Laquearii, be- 
cause they used a noose to entangle their adversaries ; 
and the CkUenxmij who fought in troops (greffeUimj 
temere)"^; the Postulatitii, admired for their skill; and 
the Ccesarianif or FiscakSf maintained at the Empe- 
ror's charge. 

Gladiatorial games were generally exhibited in amphitheatres, 
the largest of which was the Colosseum — begun by Vespasian aiiil 
completed by Titus capable of accommodating 87,000 spec- 
tators. The place where the gladiators fought was called ureiui 
(or awea), from its being covered witb sand (hence^ de§eeiuiere in 
^mmam)* Tbia waa amroimdad by a wall, over wbicb projected 
tbe jpodkoKh appropriated for tbo senators and ambsiMdon of 
foreign natioDs; and behind sat the EqvUes in fourteen rows; 
whence, srdere in quatuordecim (sc. gradibus), or vi equestribust to 
be a knight. There were certain persons who assigned to every 
one his place (designatores) i the Editor could assign a more 
honourable seat to any of his friends. The seats occupied by the 
people were called P<^}iUaria, The entrances to tliese were called 
VomUorias and the seats separated by the paasages (vi^e), were 
called Cunma (a wedge) ^ because they graduidly widened from tlie 
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oxena to the top. Hence, Cunm innotuit res omnibus (Phanl. 
%. 7. 35.), the affair became known to all the spectators. In the 
podium too was the seat of the Emperor («ugge^iij)i elevated likt? 
a tribunal, and covered with a canopy like a pavilion {cnbiculum) 
and here too was the Editoris TrUmtuil. Awnings {veia v, ve- 
laria) were drawn over the amphitheetre, as a protection against 
rain or eiceisive hcati 

Tl)e Editor, who exhibited the gladiators, mmounced. 
the ahow by a public placard (munus oslendebaty pro* 
numdtdHzt, proponAaty edicAai)^ conitaiDing the number 
of gladiators. On the day of exhibition they were 
led along the arena in procession, and were then paired 
(fm/qHrnAaniHTf eon^rabafUur)^ and their swords ex* 
amined (eapbrabaniur). As a prelude to the battle 
(prtEludentes) they fought with wooden swords or the 
like, iiourisliing (vetUilanies) with great dexterity* 
Upon a signal given with a trumpet (femUs tuba)^ they 
assumed their proper arms {arma pugiiaioria v. deere^ 
toria)y adjusted themselves (^se compojiebaiU)^ and stood 
in a particular posture {in statu stabtmi). Then the 
mortal struggle commenced (ptmcHm ei cammy cut and 
thrust.) , each endeavouring to intiict a fatal wound, or 
to parry the thrusts (adversos ictus cavere, pwpulsare, 
eludere) and back or side strokes (numusy.peiitiones 
averseut) of his adversary — taking particular care to 
defend his side (latus ieyere) ; hence, lotus apertum v. 
nudum dare, to expose one's self to danger. TibuU. u 
4.46. 

The fete of the gladiators dupendcd upon the w ill of 
the people as well as upon their own agility. When a 
gladiator was wounded, the people exclaimed habet v. 
hoc hahei (sc. vuhms); and he then lowered (mA- 
mittebat) his arms, as a sign of being vanquished. If 
they wished him to be saved, they pressed down their 
thumbs(j9oWomjmm06aff^); if not, they turned up their 
thumbs (v&iAani), as a signal that he should be slain 
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(vi reciperei frmm)^ ; henoe^ hntdoft tOrogue pMoBf 
L e. vaUH^ Hor. Ep. i. 18. 66. The dead bodies were 

dragged by a hook into the spoliariiun. The victors 
received their prizes (paimcEt) with acclamations ; 
bencCf pUtftmarum palmarum gladlMaor. Those who 
received their discharge (ruda danaH^)y were pre- 
sented with a wooden sword (rudis), and termed Hu- 

■ Verso poUice vidgi 

QuemUbet occidunt pojndariter — — (Juv. iii. p. 36, 37.) 

PojnUariterj i. e. according to the caprice of the people. 

" Special um satis ct doiuiluni Jam rude t^ucerisf MeasnaSj iterum 
antiquo nie includere ludo* (Hor. Ep. i« 1. 4.) A considerable 
lum of money sometimes induced Hhb nidiiuni to engage again : 
thoM who were dismissed on account of age or w^nen were 
said dduHue* 

Shocking as these exhibitions must ever appear to 

humanity {crudelia et inhumana spedacuh, says Sene- 
ca), yet it cannot be denied that they contributed very 
much to inspire the Romans with that indifference to 
life and death from whence proceeded that vt^or 
anwiorum upon which their power and the extension 
of their dominion so essentially depended. In ex- 
tenuatton» we may observe that a great number of 
gladiators belonged to the ckss of public male&ctors 
and prisoners of war^ who, if they had not been damnati 
ad gladium^ would have been perhaps otherwise dis- 
patched. These exhibitions were prohibited by Con- 
istantine, but iirst abolished under Honorius. 

^ The constant witnessing of gladialoffial combats rendered 

the Romans extremely ferocious; and we may observe that the 
Emperor Claudius became more disposed to shed blood by being 
habituated to the sit^ht of these games. Tlie example of tliis 
iiniperor, who was naturally gentle, and yet committed so many 
cruelties, makes it plain tlmt the education of that period was 
diflferent from ours." (Mimtesguieu, p. 1 3 4, 1 35. ) The Romans, 
accustomed to sport with human nature in the persons of tiieir 
shives and children, could scarcely be acquainted with that virtue 
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wbich we call taimuuutj. VHrnk nen are cnwl in tbiir d^l 
capacity, what can we expect af natural mildneti and justice? *' 
(Aid.) On these exliibitJons consult Meierotto, i. p. 135 — 152. 
Aritiochus Epiphanes, perceiving the effects wluch the jrlndiaturial 
exhibitions had upon the nnlitary character of the HumanSy iutro* 
duced them among his own sublects. (Liy. xiL 26.) 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ROMAN OAMES AND AMUSEMENTS* 
LUDl SMCVLAMMB. — THE DEAMA (LUBI SCBNICI), THIATILBS» ACTOllS. 

The Secular Games (ludi Sceculares) were by no 
means celebrated at the termination of every century 
or 110 years; but sometimes sooner, and sometimes 
later. They appear to have been borrowed from the 
Etruscans. The stBcukm," says Miiller, <<should cor- 
respond with the longest human life of the age, or, to 
speak more accurately* it closes with the death of him 
who has lived the longest of all who were born at the 
beginning of the sacuhm. (Censorin. de Die Natali, 
xvii. 5.) Hence the secular games at Rome were 
connected with the worship of Pluto and Proserpine — 
being celebrated when the last man of the stectUum had 
descended to the lower world, and the kingdom of death 
was in possession of the whole generation." ^ (^JEtrusker, 
ii. p. 331. sgq,) 

According to Zosimus ^li, 1.) Sactdum, like aiooi-', originally 
signified the period of human life. The herald, in his proclam- 
ation^ announced tlie ludi s^sculares as Games Uiat nobody had 
ever seen nor would ever see again but ttie Emperors, am- 
bitious of celebratiiig them in their own reign, paid no regard to 
the stated intemls. 

These games were preceded by long preparations ; 

the Sibylline books were consulted, and a general puri- 
fication of the whole city took place. On the second 
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day of the fiestival, the Raman matrons assembled for 

sacrifice at the Capitol ; and, on the third day, amongst 
other festivities, hymns were sung in the tem|>ie ol* 
the Palatine Jipoilo, by noble youths and maidens, 
in honour of thin God and Diana. Of this kind is 
the weii-known Carmen Sceculare of Horace* iiiese 
games were celebrated for the last time under Cars* 
calla <952). 

The origin of the dramatic entcrtainiiiciiii. i^ludi 
scenici) of theKomans is not altogether certain* They 
are usually considered of Tuscan origin* since the 
histrume^ (from the Tuscan hitter) who were mere 
pantomimic dancers, and were termed ludumeSfW&te 
sent for to Kome from Etruria during aplague^ in order 
to appease the anger of the Gods by their skill. The fii* 
hul<E AteHan<B were a jspecies of dramatic entertainment 
imported from Atella» a town of the Osci in Compauia, 
in which the Roman youth used to attack each other 
in satirical couplets during the intervals of some rude 
game (perhaps the exodia^ or farces). Livius An- 
dronlcus was the first who attempted to introduce the 
Greek drama into Rome (^^Agaiurit—ad fidndarum 
drgumenta spectantium animus tra?istulit,'' Val. Max. 
ii. 4.), and draw the attention of the Romans from the 
saiurm ^ (or miscellaneous compositions^ from ianx ia» 
tura^ a platter filled with various kinds of fruit) to re- 
presentations containmg a regular plot. 

^ At their contents were chiefly of « aeiotiCic and ironical cha- 
racter, hence tfaoae poeme which were afterwards written in order 

to ridicule the vices and follies of mankind were termed satiret : 
for instance, the Satires of Horace^ Juvenal, and Fersius. 

Dramatic entertainments/ in their improTod state» 

were of three kinds : Comedy, Tragedy, and Panto- 
mimes. Comedies were divided into TogalcBi in which 
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the characters and dress (toga) were Boman ; PaUktkt^ 
when the characters and dress were Grrecian (from 

palUum^ the robe of the Greeks); PrcetextaUe, when 
persons of rank were introduced, though some take 
these for tragedies TrabeakBf when generals and of- 
ficers were hrought on the stage ; and TicAemnrue (from 
tabemoy a shop), when the characters were of a low 
grade. The actors of Comedy wore a low-heeled shoe 
(soocus). If there was much of bustle^ action^ or pas* 
sion, the comedy was said to be Motoria ; if otherwise, 
Statariai ii neither one nor the other, mixta i and the 
musical accompaniment was chiefly that of flutes {tiUm 
dextnB and mmslrmf pares and impares)* The Ewodnm 
was the farce acted ai'ter the tragedy, to dispel me- 
lancholy impressions. The siA-o^a were performed at 
the beginning, and the ffi^oXety or interludes, in the 
middle, of the drama. 

« It is wortiiy of remark, that the piwtorto^ belonged to the 
class of natiTe theatrical representations, and, like the Atelkaug^ 
might be enacted by the distinguished Roman citiaens without 

endangering their rights of citizenship ; and that, properly speak* 
ing, they were analogous to tragedy, for the Roman character 
could not the ex|>osure of its liiugbable peculiarities.*' 

From the dialogue proper (dherbid) and the mono<- 
logue (solUoquia)^ which were spoken, we must dis- 
tingush the cantica^ which were accompanied by the 
flutes, and a player who performed the necessary ges- 
ticulations. ^ lliis player was termed actor^ and was 
said canticum agere* The chief of the Chorus was 
termed ChoraguSf or Caiyphceus. The actors wore 
masks(29er«on<e v.&irvarS8ee^«5.)9which they took oft, 
however, when they came upon the stage at the dose 
of the piece to receive the plaudits of the company. 
Those who wrote a play were said docere v^facere 
Jubulam : if it was approved, it was said sAm^ siare 
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recto taloy placerey 8ic* ; if not, cmierey exigi, estiibilariy 
&€• Tbe chief writers of Comedy were Flaulut and 
Terence. 

Uachr^s Geschichte der Romixhen TMi^aittr, p. 92. 
^ The larva was a mask used for t'xciting alann. or for CAricft- 
ture* The persona {personarr, tr(jni ^'■niis) was liacil with metal 
or horn, in such a manner as materially to assist the puwcr of the 
voice; and it appears from axi ancient illutninated MS. uf tlui 
comediai of Terence, pmemd ia tbt rajral Ubnry at Peris, tbet 
it covered the entire hMd. Its use wie rendered ia eome inee> 
em ncce n en r by tbe mt rfee of tbe reofleee tfacniree. It wie 
not employed on ell ooceaons. ( j%ttdkei 9f ikt ItuHhtiimi, >5 r. 
of the Romam*) The female characters were supported by male 
actors, {Juv. iii. 95.) That the theatre was the schcx>l of young 
orators witli respect to action and pronunciation is too -.tronirly 
COrroV>oratcd by the example of Cit ero (who t'omu tl fiiniscif under 
^sopu:»j tu require further instances. {Mcu-roitn, i. p. 134.) An 
actor, who vkuated either, was hissed. (Cic. dc UrcU. iii. 19.) 







Tragic actors wore a high-heeled shoe or buskin 
(cothurnus), both on account of the immense size of 
the theatres, and in order to elevate themselves to 
the heroic stature ; hence cothurnus is used for a tra- 
gic or lotty^ style, as soccus for a familiar style, or 
the style of eomedy : — Nec comoBdia in cothumo$ 
a$9urgity nec eonird tragtBdia soooo tngredUurJ* Quint. 
X. 2. 22. ^schylus invented the cothurnasy as well as 
the mask {persona) and the long-flowing robe {palla, 
ttokh eiffma). 

Jdma nec nuano tt/rmate tunkel. (Mart. iv. 49.) 

The Ptmimimi expressed all by dandng and gestures 

without speaking (^loquam manu, hence called Chiro- 
ndmi). Pyiades, a favourite of Augustus, and Bathyl- 
lusy a freedman and ftvourite of Mecsenas, were two of 
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the first Pantomimes ; and both were affected with the 

bitterest jealousy, which occasioned many disturbances, 
(SueL Aug, 4^5. Neroy 16.) Pen- is flourished m the 
time of Domitian, Jtw. \u 87* To these we must add 
the rope-dancers (FunambuH, Sehcenobatce), the jug- 
glers (jprcBstigicUores)^ and the PetauristtB, who darted 
their bodies into the air from a machine (jpeUmrum). 
The actors were applauded or hissed accbrding to their 
j)erfonnance ; the most approved received crowns 
{caroliiB) or rewards (corollaria)* n 

* Grande cothurni U — MtronU opus, (Mart. v. 5.) 

* It would not be difficult to suggest reasons why the Romaus 
never rivalled the Greeks in tragedy. Amongst these we would 
p^tteuhurly memion the broad line of denuoroalion betwixt the 
different classes of society — the want of internal and external 
rest — the rusticity of the Romans, and the blunting of their 
feelings by being constantly habituated to the horrors of war. 
To these we must add their partiality ior the games of the Circus 
— of gladiators — for triumphal processions; and, amongst the 
more educated, the prevalence of tiie Epicurean and Stoical sys* 
terns of philosophy — both of which were adverse to the cultiva- 
tion of the Drama. {Kopket in 8e^ode*$ jtrekiv,/. PkUolog. f c. 
i. S. 46.) 

In the earliest times, theatres were erected only of 
wood» and taken down after the exhibition was over ; 

but afterwards of stone. The most splendid Theatre 
was that built by the iEdile M. ^miUus Scaurus, 
capable of containing 80|000 persons ; to which we 
may add tiiose of Pompey, Balbus, and Marcellus^ fre- 
queiitly termed the tenia thtatru^ because they were iii 
the neighbourhood of each other, i* In form, the theatres 
resembled a horseshoe (see Jig* 6.); the stage (pulpi- 
tuni) occupied a platform which closed iii the dat end 
of the building, and was divided mto the postscemumt 
where the actors dressed and undressed* and the pro- 
seemwn where they appeared before the spectators ; 
hence, ludibria sceiici et pulpito digiia^ buffooneries fit 
only for the stage, ^ The archestroy or, as we should 
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torsy knightSy &c.; behind which roue tlie leatt or 
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benches (cimei v. gradui) in the same manner at in 
the Amphitheatre. 

^ " Proque tribus resonant tcrnn ihcalra forh.** (Ov. Trist. iii. 
12. 24. The three /ora are, the Jorum Romanum, Casaris, Au' 
gusti. (See p. 5.) 

' Scena is aometimes used figuratively, — Tibi nunc popiUo et 
Mcenm aerpiendum §d» (Ck. td Brut. 9.) 

^ These seats were tcnned for the senators; ea»ea 

media v. qnaluordeeinh for the knights; and the highest, cavea 
summof for the people. On the other hand, the divisions of 
these seats, formed by the thoroughfares or passages, were termed, 
from their wedge-like appearance, cunci; the lowest, for the 
senators, orchestra ; the middle, for the knights, cunei equestres v. 
quaiuordecim i the highest, for tlie people, cuiu i jmjmlares. These 
seats, when considered according to the successive rows in a hori- 
sontal direction, were termed gradut* (Ramshom, 951.) The law 
assigning particular seats to the Equestrian order was brought for- 
ward by L. R. Otho (Le* Bo$eia Theatralis, a. u. 685) ; hence the 
satirist, — Sic libilum vajWi qui nos disUnxitt Othoni. Juv. iii. 159. 
It was afterwards enforced by designatores. (See p. 69.) When the 
scene was suddenly changed by certain machines, it was called 
sceiia versatUis ; when it was drawn aside, sccna dnctUis. The 
scenery was concealed by a curtain, which, contrary to the modern 
custom, was dropped {j)remebatur) when the play began. 
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The principal chaD^^e introduced by the Romans 
into the drama, and which continues to affect it in 

every country in Europe, respected the Status or 
rank of actors in society. ' They ordained/ says St. 
Augustine^ * that this sort of men should not only 
want the honour of citizens, but also be disfranchised 
and thrust out of their tribe {tribu nwti) by a legal 
and disgraceful censure, which the censors were to 
execute ; because they would not suffer their vulgar 
sort oi people, much less the senators, to be defamed, 
disgraced, or detiied with stage players.' The con- 
tempt of the Romans for players might be founded 
partly upon their confounding this amusement with 
the games of the Circus and Amphitheatre, performed 
by gladiators and slaves, the meanest, in short, of man- 
kind." (Sir Walter Scottj art. DramOf Encyc, BrUan- 
nica,) ^ The exception of the Roman youth, who 
enacted the FabulcB AtellancBy from this proscription, 
seems to indicate that the edict originated in the na- 
tional pride of the Romans, and their contempt for 
Grecian literature. Roscius, the actor, was the friend 
of Piso, Sylla, and Cicero himself* (Ibid.) This, how- 
ever, was an exception, rather than the rule, and was 
grounded upoa the great pcrsuual worth of lioscius. 
(See MdcrottOf u 131.} 

• Nepos, in his preface, alludes to the different estimation in 
which the Romans looked upon actors, to the Greeks. Plays 
were frequently forbidden in Rome on the grouini of tlieir beiiig 
unfavourable to morality. i^Tac* Ann. iv. 14.; SueL Nero, 16. 5 

Dom» 7-) Even under the corrupt government of Ttberius, 
kniglits were prohibited from visiting the acton of pantomimes* 
or walking with them in the streets. {Suet* TO. 85.} 
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CHAPTER Vll. 

DIVISION OF THB ROMAN PEOPLE. 

FATAICIAirfl,— PATSOMSi CUtMTt* rLiaa.»TAiBU» CI)ITOaiC% 

CLASStS. Bautttt. MOMLtB. 

Js order that we may judge the political sy stem of the 
Komans aright, we must view it in its difierent periods, 
and in connection with its three principal changes - 

\\\e JRegaly Co(isi(hu\ wmX Imperial. Tlic flr>t oi" these 
forms of government contmued till the year ot iiomo 
2^ (510 B.a)«; the second till the year 723 (31 
B* c.) ; and the third till the fall of the western empire 
in the year 4-76 after the birth of Christ. But before 
we can appreciate the subject properly, we must speak 
concerning the division of the Roman people. 

^ The government under the iin^s wa-S properly of a mixed 
kind; and we must estimate their authority according to the scale 
of the ancient Greek kings, or leaders of individual tribes, nither 
than according to our usual conceptions of unlimited power. 
The offing of sacrifices, legislation, the right of judging, of 
convoking the flenste and Ibe people^ were the peculiar priTuegce 
of the king! ; end yet, in the eserdie of these privileges, they 
were in many eaiee eontioUed by the participation of the tenate 
and the popular asMmbliet. 

The people consisted of^hree national tribes : Ram- 
nentu, TaHemeB (TV^ieiMef), and Lueeres. These 
formed the original tr^us, i. e* rpirrtr^, or cne thinL 

Livy, on the other hand, tells us that trilms is derived 
from iributum. (L 43.) They each received their por- 
tion of territory, and they dwelt together for the prac* 
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tice of their peculiar religious rites (sacra). For the 
transaction of puUic business they were divided into 

Cnrim; each tribe had its own Augur. Hl- who presided 
over one Curia was called Curio {quia sacra curaba£) ; 
and he who presided over them ally Curio Maximus. ^ 
At the earhest period, each Curia appears to have 
embraced ten families (therefore 300 in all) ; but con- 
cerning the nature of these tribes, and their relationa 
to the Patricians, Plebeians, CuruE^ only few and 
meagre notices are extant. 

*^ Earh of tlicse Curice had a particular name {Curia forensis, 
liaptat i tin rms); each had a particular place for its assemblies 
(see p. 9.), which were of a religious as well as a political cha- 
racter, according to the spirit of the elder time. The members of 
a Curia were called CfuriUet* The Curia existed in the imperial 
time* but quite under an altered form. Laborious duties, bur- 
thens, and expenses were connected with admission into the Curiaf 
but especially with the decurionate ; hence it was a distinction 
avoided rather than sought after. (PUn. Ep* z. 114.) 

In later times» the Patricians (pairieii) appear as 
the only ruling order. The whole body was termed 
popuh/s, and, as descendants of the three tribes, they 
constitute the fiobiUty in relation to the plebSf or com* 
ndn people, afterwards admitted by the state. They 
alone had the rights of citizens and tlimilies (gientes) s 
in their full integrity ; they alone were exclusiv^y en- 
titled to the Auspices which were necessary in a mar- 
riage between Roman citizens : — Cotinubium est )na* 
trimoiiium inter cives ; for between slaves, or between 
a citizen and a man of foreign condition^ it is not eon^ 
nubium, but caniubemium.^ (Liv. xxxviii. 36.) 

^ The following definition ofplebs is given in the Institutes: — 
" Plets avtem a popuh eo differi quo spedes a genere: wm ap^ 
pdtaHone popuU unioerri cive$ signytcanivrf eonmmeraiii etittm 
pairiciis et senatoribus, Plebis autem ajriyellatione, iine patriciis 
et senatoribus, cecteri cives significantur.** (L. i. t. i. § 4*)— The 
GenltHes (see the note below on Gem) miU, fui inter se eadem 
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nofftif^ sunt, ab ingenuis cnundif qmtfntm majcmm nemo t t r fm 
ttUem servivitt qui capile non sunt dimitmtu ' Cie. Top. tJ. 99. ) 
•* None but tlie houses which composed the thne nncicnt irif (♦ 
were fundamental parts of tlic ^tate ; nnd tliii> tJie pat » u inns \M re 
able to boast that they :iioiiu had a houbu (vos >, genicm habere, 
Liv. X. 8.); while, nevertheless, there uere luemben of plibtian 
bouses by thouaanda at Rome, wbo, in the municipal towns, po»- 
iwwcd gendle pri?ileg«B." {NuMry i. p. 275.) When tlie pk- 
beians olHained the right of lAtennarr) ing with th» palridaa% and 
bearing civic officei^ they tlien fHirticipated in tlie jitro gentwm v. 
gentUkia* Hence from this period there were genies of the ple- 
beians as well as the patriciaoff and nometiniea jiatridan and plc^ 
beian families in the lame gem* 

Those belonging to the Patricians in the character 
of patrons {pairmi) were termed dients (clie$Ue$}* 
" The clients who neither gained their livelihood by 
trade nor had acquired property received grants from 
their patrons of building-ground on their estates, to- 
gether with two acres of araUe land ; not as property, 
but as a precarious tenement which the owner could 
resume if he felt himself injured. But all^ however 
different in rank and consequence, were entitled to 
paternal protection from the patron : he was bound to 
relieve their distress^ to appear for them in court, to 
expound the law to them, ciWl and pontifical.^ On 
the other hand, the clients were obliged to be obedient 
to their patron, to promote his lK>noar, to pay his 
mulcts and fines; to aid him, jointly with the members 
of his house, in bearing burdens for the common- 
wealth, and defraying the charges of public offices ; to 
oontribute to the portioning of his daughters, and to 
ransom him or whoever of his family might fall into an 
enemy's hands. If the client died without heirs, the 
patron succeeded to his property.*' — (JVSe6tfAr,i.p.280.) 
A Roman considered it peculiarly honourable to be 
preceded by numerous clients {pracedenlia longi 
agmmU cffidch Jut. x. 44.). 

« In the twelve tables we find it written, — FnlraiHif il csKm/i 
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fraudem,fecerity saccr eslo, If a patron defraud a client, let bim be 
accursed. So Virgil places in the numtier of those who are un* 
dergoing punishment in the infernal regions, patrons quibus— > 
Fmu» nrnoM ciientL " (Mn. vi, 609.) 

*^ How the Roman commonalty (plAs Bamana^ or 

(yrdo pleheius) originated, is visible in the traditions 
which represent all the conquests before the time of 
Serving TulHns to have been of such a kind, that many 
places WL i e converted into colonies, others destroyed 
and their inhabitants carried to iioiue, where tiiey, as 
well as the citizens of the former, received the Roinan 
franchise.*' {NiAA. p.^80.)« This free jE»fe&^ increased 
and obtained power, becoming particularly eminent for 
their military services, although the patricians endea- 
voured to check them by the multiplication of their 
clients, as a coiinlLipoisc for their own security. But 
the patrician families were gradually diminished by 
becoming extinct ; and hence arose those commotiona 
in after times with respect to political functions or 
offices, all of which were in the hands of the patri- 
cians. 

^ It was very iiatiiral, tlicreforo, that Tarquinius Pnscus, in 
order that the state might not lie destroyed hy it*; own distractions, 
fchould wish to create a new trihe out of the; plebeians ; the original 
ones being now antiqnated and meaningless forms, not able to 
supply the services or necessities of the state. This, however, he 
could uot effect, by reason of tbe opposition he met with ; but it 
was effected by Servias TulHus. Upon the wholes It appeu* that 
the patricians stood in much tbe same relation to tbe plebeians as 
the citizens at Athens (woKerm) did to the resident foreigners 
ijxhoiisoi). 

Tarquinius doubled the ancient number of the tribes 
by the addition of new divisions: "Six vestal virgins," 
says Cicero^ " were appointed, in order that each di* 
vision of the people might have its minisira sacrarum^ 

or priestess; for the Roman state was divided into six 
pwct&^theTUkmejt, RamneSi Lt/usere^^ first and second. 
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primi setumBqueJ* (De Repob. ii. 20.) Servius Tul- 
lius, however, did not find this regulation sufficient, 

since the constant numerical increase of the plei/s ap- 
peared to entitle them to a share in state-offices. He 
therefore permitted the old tribes to remain with 

the ir pecuhar family and religious character, and the ir 
attendant privileges; but he divided the mass of the 
plebeians also into iribe$f according to their place of 
residence; so that this was a local or territorial division, 
and not, like the earlier oue, a division according to 
families^ (getUes)J The number of these tribes is 
doubtful (Sehulzey Volksversamm. d. Bom. p. 38. sqq.) 
We must remark, ho vevur, thtit they were distinguished 
into 2 rib us urhcnm and Tribm rusluxB according as 
they resided within or without the city $ and that each 
had its particular name, as, for instance, the four city 
tribes, which were termed Tribas suburbana^ Esqutltna^ 
CoUtnOf PahiHna. (See pp. 3^ 4.) 

^ Gens {getieret gign^^)i as a number of ])crsons of common 
descent, comprtseij all those who can trace biuk their origin 
trough all pobsible degrees of relationship to one common parent. 
F^fiU^ includes thoie who belong, as the ticerett blood velatioiity 
to a descendant from the same common parent in a direct line. 
Those who belonged to a gem bore the name (fiom«ii) of tbe 
common parent of the ^eiif ; those who belonged to a fmUin bone 
also tbe name of their common family-Jaiher, as a surname (cofiia- 
men). Thus, those who «ipning from a Corfwlhts bore the com- 
mon name of Conidii: the families of this geng Cornelia were the 
Cornelii Dolabt'll^Uj ComelU Scijnones, Comelii Lcnhdu Corneld 
SuiLcBy Corneiii CHnna, (Hamshorn, 627. See, however, iSiebubr, 
L p. 270.) 

Each individual tribe was divided into ela$9e$; these 

again into centuries (centuruB ) ; and the classes were 
arranged according to tlie value of their property. To 
the first class belonged those who possessed lOO^OOO 
ases or more s ; to the second, those worth between 
100,000 and 75,000; to the third, those between 
75^000 and 50|000; to the fourth^ those betweem 
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50,000 and 25,000; to the fifth, those bctv^een 25,000 
and 12>500 ases. The sixth class comprehended all 
those who feli below this standard : hence they were 
termed capite censi (rated by tlic head) and proletarii; 
hence seruio proieiarius, a low style. ^ This, properly 
speaking, was not a class. 

8 " Pliny takes 110,000 ases to be the limit of the property of 
tl>o first class; Aulus Gellius (as we sec in the following note), 
125,000. The Romrins kiKW only of five rla«;<;es. Tlie phrases 
locvp!*^^ fesiis demonstrates tliat, even in ^Ivin^ evidence, there was 
a disliiK tion hinniliatin^ to the poor. Where such was the case, 
it caiHiut be buppoHed that iliu proletarians were eligible to ple- 
beian offices : but, to make amends for this, they were exempted 
lirom tales.** Nigtmhrt i. 393. 

^ The term dawch sa^rs Aulas GelHus (JVbcf* AH* vii* 13.^ 
« was not applied to all of every class, but only to the men of the 
first class, who were rated at 1 25,000 ases or more (ceitlum ti 
vinginti quinque niillia eeris ompli'usvs censi erant), The use of 
the ti rm classical is supposed to he founded upon ihi-; division of 
the Roman citizens. Others liive endeavoured to derive the use 
of the term from the canon establislied by the Alexaiidrine f?;ram- 
marians Aristophanes and Aristarchus, in which the principal 
writers only were admitted according to certain classes (Td^is, ordo, 
cbiuis), in relation to their internal Talue* (See Anthon's Leai- 
prtere, under Alexandnna Schoki*) This derivation, however, 
appears to be contradicted by a passage in Aulus Gellius (Noct» 
Aii* xix. 8. )i — CUadcu* auiduuifue alignii teri^ttar nm proMm^ 
n*i«— where c'^ssicus nnd axsithnn ' ab asse dandOf implying 
liability to taxation, and synotiymous with locupktf Niebubrf 
i. p. 389. 393>) are opposed to proleiaiiui* 

The first class (classici) comprised eighteen centu- 
ries of knights (eqtUtes)^ eighty centuries of infantry, 
with a century of smiths and carpenters ; the second 
comprised twenty centuries; the third and the fourth 
the same ; the fifth contained^, thirty centuries, with 
three centuries of musicians ; the remaining plebeians 
were reckoned but as one century, though their num- 
ber exceeded that of any of tlie other classes. The 
whotey again* were divided into the class of young men 
(Juimrum)y from 16 to 45 years of age^ and the class 
pf seniores, irom 45 to 60 years of ^e. According 
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to some, civic rights expired at this agcJ Thus, the 
possession of the Aill rights of cttizenshtp was con- 

nected with the division into tribes ; and by means of 
the centuries the mass of the tribes were distinguished 
aocording to their age, naik» and property, Accofding 
to Livy, there were 1 9\ centuries ; according to Diony- 
sius> 193 i others reduce them to 170* 

' The great nrlvantage of this division of Serrius Tullius con- 
sisted in diminishing the inHuence of the lower cLi^m s ; for the 
ms^ority in the comiiia was no Ioniser esti'naled ai'cor«iiiig u> tlic 
▼otes of individual citi£«;ns, but according to tlie luiinlH r of the 
centuries. As the centuries of the first class excu iiLii aH the 
rest — if they were unaniuiou^, (hu aiiair was decided, uud. tU^ 
ollisn wm not called upon to Yote* 

. The knights (equites v, ordo equestris), which were 
chosen by Romulus out of the three ancient family- 
tribes (100 from each), ha?e been considered as a 
third and distinct order. They were not, however, 
originally so, nor till the time of Caius Graccims (6^ 
A*v.9 124 B. c), when they were distinguished by par- 
ticular privileges (amplissimtis ordo, Cic), and tlieir 
number became limited. The necessary property- 
qualification (fientm) of a Roman knight was the pos- 
session of four hundred sestertia (about 8,229/.) ^-^ the 
requisite age was about 18 years. They submitted, 
previous to their admission into the order, to an ex- 
amination of the censors; and, if they were found 
worthy, ten thousand ases were given to each for the 
purchase of a horse ai^d the necessary outfit equu' 
ire) ; whilst a tax for its maintenance (^ces kardearium) 
was laid upon single women (vidtUBf i.e. maidens as 
well as widows). 

Polybiut (▼!. 20.) says, at prasent Ibe knights are chonen 
Sjcoording to their fortune perhaps as early as 400 b. c."J; 
formerly, therefore, it wns otherwise, tliat is, accordin-!: to their 
birth : and Zonaras informs us that the censors had the power of 
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s«w«rdjng meritt by niting the mrarioH into the tnbes, and tin 

mere plebeian into the equestrian order; and contrariwise, of pu- 
ni htnj^ such as led a bad life, by erasing them from both the two 
upper rank'^." ( Xi^b. i. p. 373 — 380.) At the siege of Veii (400 
a. c. ) we are told that those possessinn^ the recjuisite fortune — to 
whom horses had not been assigned — offered to provide them at 
tiieir own expense. This proposal was accepted, and tiien, accord* 
ing to Livy (v. 7.), tha knights tirst received pay. We find it 
allowed as a reward to P. jEbutiua (186 m. c*) not to have a public 
horse aasigued to bini «a proof that the duliea nuat have been 
burdenaome. Horses were furnished to the knights down to a 
late period^ as we find from ancient inscriptions* (6rii/cr, Inserfyi, 
414.) 

The office of the Eqoftes (munm) at first was only 

to serve in the army ; but afterwards they also acted 
as judges or jurymen ( Crracckanijudiees, says Cicero)^ 
and were the farmers general (piMicam) of the pub* 

lie revenue. The budges of tlie Equites were a horse 
given them by ilie public (equm pMieus, legitimus — 
hence equo publico mertre) \ a golden ring (annuhu 

aureus — hence a?mulo aurco donarif to be chosen a 
knigiit) ; a robe or vest distinguished from that ot the 
senators by a smaller purple stripe (anffushia eknm$t 
or tunica angtistiebma) ; a separate place at the pub> 
lie spectacles*, next to the senators, who were often 
chosen out of their body. They made a splendid pro- 
cession (tranwecHo) annually from the temple of Mars 
or ol iionuur to the capitol. They wore olive crowns 
on their heads^ were dressed in tlieir togiB podmatm or 
trabecB of a scarlet colour^ and bore in their hands the 
military lionours which they had received from their ge- 
neral as a reward iov their bravery, (^Dionys* vi. 13«) 

• loui tccn scats were reserved fur this purpose (see pp. .5 9* 69.)^ 

^is scptetia tibi non sunt lubselUa tanti 

Ul ieUeai viso paUidut Oceana* (Mart. t. 27.) 

You do not thrust yourself in among the knights {jAs i^ena 
rfib^ellia), that'}ou may grow pale at the sight of the box-keeper 
{Oceanui)* 

Every fifth year, when this procession was made» 
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they were reviewed {recognosc^utur ) by the censor. 
^oie» with whose conduct the censar was tfitiifif<i> 
were ordered to lead on their horses {tradmtre) ; but 
if any kiiigiit was corru|it ia his moralsi had di- 
osinished bis fortme below the eqaestriui sumdard, 
or had not taken even proper care of his horsei he was 
ordered to sell it ia order to refimd the outfit-iuuney 
to the state : hence adimere equum^ to degrade a knight. 
The ancient name of the kniglits was Cdert$j after* 
ward& JrkxumidieSi also TrossidiJ^ Tite ioiigiit whose 
name was Srst in the list was tenned efuetiris ardinu 
prmcgMi or princeps juvaUutU. 

• Tlie J?00 Ic nights of Uoinulii^ %veri» divided \\\U\ three centu- 
ries, bcariiiiT tlie saine names uf distnu t ii^ii ilic irtijeH, nnmely, 
RamneuseSf Titienses, and Luctref- Tmliius ll(>i»iilius iuideii 
more from the Albans. Tarquin I. doubled them, but »dU pre* 
served the number and names of the eentnries ; only that the new 
onea were termed Rammamh memetf and Lfieeres potUnoMB* 
Serviua TuUtua increased the number of centuries to eighteen^ 

A new order was created when tlie Plebeians in their 
struggles against the Patricians had acquired the right 
of admission to civic offices. This was an order of 

merit (nobilitas) accessible to those whose fathers were 
knights, or who had borne themselves any curule ma«> 
gistracy, such as the consulship, prsetorship, censor- 
ship, &c. They possessed the Jus imaginum, or ri<^ht 
of having images of themselves made of wax, which 
they placed in the courts of their houses (airia)j and on 
which w ere written titles and inscriptions, pointing out 
the honours they had enjoyed, and the exploits they 
had performed.!^ Hence imagines is often put for no- 
bilitasj and cerce (wax) ibr imagines. These images were 
kept with great care, and exhibited at funeral proces- 
sions; the greater the number a family possessed of such 
images or busts, the aiore distinguished it was. Those 
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who were the first of tlieiriamiiy that had raised them- 
selves to aagr curtile c^fice were called navi iamineit or 
upstarts (hence Cicero styles himself homo per se cog* 
mtuSf Cat. i. 11.); aod those who had no images of 
Iheir own or their anoeston were tenmed^moftt/ef* NiH 
iXias IB sometimes used for the Patrician order, and 
thus opposed to pkbs, 

" KrffQ ut fnin ntur te, non tua^ jmmum aiiquid da. 
Quod pomm lUulis incidere prceter honores, 8ic, 

(Jut. viiL 6d.) 

If you wuh, then, tiiat our admlrution should be exleuded to your- 
lelfy and not confined merely to your property -»i.e. the images 
of your ancestors — let me have something to inscribe besides 
the ofiices which tk^ enjoyed : miterum est aSonm mc um ben 
famm* (lb. 76*) What is tlie value of your noble pedigree^ 
lUmanaitu /aciunt f) if your life is in direct opposition to that of 
your ancestors? (/6. 1 — 20.) On the Nmnu lumih M Meieiotto^ 
L 43— 5a. 
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SLAVES. 



mwmwm so&n or ilaitss. — slats mabksii. — emmiTios Am 
TwnmMEwr or ■latbs.-- XAimiiMiov or sLAvn. 

Slaves {servii mancipia, servcBy) stand in opposition 
to the free (liberi)^, and in the eye of the law were 
considered only as things {corpora, tnmsfenriUe from 
one owner to another, like any other effects), and not 
as persons (jfersonce). Hence the master (dommui) 
had the power of life and death over bis slayes. SlaFet 
were sometimes prisoners of war (the dediHHi, who 
voluntarily laid down their arms^ retained the rights of 
freedom); or they were imported by slanre-dealers 
(vauMUaarii manganes) from Asia (particularly Fhrygia 
and Syria, Syri venales), lUyria^ Dacia, Scy thia, Spain ; 
hence their names in die comedians Ikwui, Cfeia, 
S^fruu 

• The term libertas comprises all the riglits of a Roman citizen ; 
for the Jia libertcUU protected him against the power of masters 
(iomhwFum), the dominioii of iynnta, the rigour of die magie- 
imle» the cruelty of crediton^ and the luurpetioiis of poweiibl 
dtizens. — No magistrate had the power of puttuig a dtisen to 
deaths or inflictiDg any punishment upon hEm, If he appceled to 
the people (provocare). The words dni Rommm$ sum could 
render the most rigorous sentence of the magistrate ineffectual ; 
hence Quirilare, i.e. Quiritiumjidem implorare. According to the 
ie» Sempronia de capiU civium (by C. Gracchus), sentence of 
d^th could not be pronounced upon a Komati citizen except by the 
whole people in the Comitia Cejituriata. Tiie rule was, ot' course, 
violated in civil commottons ; though even then it was considered 
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• stretch of arbitrary power — as in the conduct of Cicero towards 
tliose implicated in the Catatinarian conspiracy. The I,ex Clodia 
(695), drawn up by his adversary Clodius, drove him into exile. 
. iCiC' pro Dom. IB, 19, 20.) The Roman citizen also enjoyed 
perfect security a^jainit all personal maltroafnKnt on the part of 
creditors, by a ia\r introduced by the Con:^uls C. i'octelius and 
L. Papirius. [a, v. 429.) The ludnapping and vetaining of 
freemen (or of slaves) was termed plogfum {Ze» Fahia de pla- 
giariu) ; and hence Uteraiy thieves were called pbgUuiL (Mart, 
i. 53.) 

The Roman slave-trade was chiefly carried on at 
Delos, the great mart of the Ciliciaa pirates. Those 
who became slaves by birth were termed VmuB or 
Vemaeula ; hence, lingua vemacula v. -am, one's 
motber-tODgue. We must distinguish betwixt servitus 
puia and tr^utia ; the former arises firom birth, or is 
inflicted as a punishment for crime. Thus, for in- 
stance, those who did not enroll themselves in the 
censor's book, or refused to enlist (gyi c&mtm anU 
mUUiam $ubterfitgerant)y had their property confiscated, 
and were sold beyond the Tiber. Those who were con- 
demned to the mines, to fight with wild beasts (oi/ 
hettku ei ad metaUa)^ or to any extreme punishment, 
were previously deprived of their freedom, and deno- 
minated Servi pmus, 

A Roman citizai might be reduced to slavery by 
being taken prisoner of war ($ert>iius it^usia) ; but 
upon his return he resumed all his former rights (in- 
gefutUaa). A decree was passed by the senate pro- 
hibiting those who had voluntarily sold themselves for 
slaves from the resumption of their civic rights. A 
tather, by virtue of liis paternal authority (patria po- 
iesieu)f might sell bis son (provided he was umnanried) 
three times: this, however, did not entirely compro- 
mise the son's rights as a citizen ; he had a prefer- 
ference over the other slaves, was not maltreated by 
his master, and, when freed from his slavery, was held 
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as ingenuiis f freeman), not libertinm (a freedmauj. 
The fiame was the case with io&olveut debtors^ who were 
giTen up as slaves (addwH m temkuimm) to their cre- 
ditors. By an edict of the emperor Diocletian, Chris- 
tians of aa inferior grade were deprived of their civil 
rights. 

The principal slave-markets at itunie were in the 
Campus Martius and in tlie Thuscus Vicus» near the 
temple of Castor. The slaves were commonly exposed 

to sale naked with a scroll (jtttulus v. inscriptio) hang- 
ing at their necks, and specifying their good and bad 
qualities.^ They were exposed in a wooden stall (m- 

twiia i. e. machina) or one oi stone (lapis) ; hence :i 
slave was termed emtus de ccUastd, or emhes de lapide* 
(Cic Or. in Pis. 16») It was customary for a slave- 
dealer to warrant (prcBstare) a slave, which enhanced liis 
price ; those that could not be warranted were sold 
with a kind of cap on their heads (pileaii)* Those too 
that could not be warranted had their feet whitened 
with chalk (creitUis v. gypsatis pedibu$i used hgu- 
rativeiy. Ov. Am* i 8. 64.) Sometimes they were 
sold upon condition that, if they did not please, they 
might be returned (redhibereniur) within six months; 
tlie best were crowned on the occasion (subcorond 
vendebantur). Newly imported slaves were termed 
VenakSf or Servi novicii; whilst those who had acquired 
comiiag by length of service were termed Veiem^oini* 
The mass of slaves belonged in part to the state 
{servi ptMUsi)^i and were employed in public buildings^ 
milling, in matters pertaining to war, or as the servants 
of magistrates ; and in part to private persons (ssmf 
privati), who employed them in all domestic services, 
and in various alts and manufactures which were con- 
sidered beneath the dignity of free-bom citizens : — 
artes iUiberaies v. sardidce, ti%voi.i ^drnva-^u^ 
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t ^ The Mmi§Me$ used every art in tbowin^ off their akvee to 
the heet advanuge : — colorem fitcth ^ verwm rcbur rnmni 
menihniur, (Q,uinct. ii. 15. 25.) 

^ Slaves were distinguished according to their difierent einploy- 

meiits, as Chintrgi, Medici, Jljiptfr, tj'c. Those who had no par- 
ticular employment were temped Mediastini. In the time of 
Gracchus, large tracts of land were cultivated by slaves iu fetters 
(cntenali cuilores)* (Flor.iii. 19.) The number of slaves in Kome 
and Italy was immense. Some rich Romans were proprietors of 
scvetal thousands. (Sen* Hene^viii. 10. PUn* zn 1. s. 6.) 

Since, according to the views of the Romans^ in the cenitfa of 
their political existencet edacadon was only allowable to the firee- 
man — to the citizen of Rome, and nottotiie slave — the dififerent 
branches of knowledge and sdenee were termed liberaie$ mint 
injzniucB Hter/Vy or ingenuec artes, 'n opposition to the mechanical 
and grovelling occupations mentioned in the text {operrF 'merre- 
nariiB), Thus, for instance, the art of medicine was conimittcd to 
slaves: — Solam hayic [mLMlicinam] artium GrcBcamm noiuluTii 
exercct Romnna grtivUas. (i'lin. xxix. 1.) It may be remarked, 
that tlie terms humaniora studia, humamoret literte, employed as a 
designation for clasaical studies, do not occur in any ancient clas- 
sical writer, but were introduced during the middle ages. . The 
observation of Cicero, Omnes attes qua ad hvmaimtaltcm perimeni 
(proAreki&tU), may have originated the phrase^ Hvmanitas, says 
Gellius [Noct, Att» xiii. 16. 15.), does not answer to the Greek 
4>t\apepa}Tria, but to the. term irat^f^Oy i. e. eruditia iiutituiiagu€ 
in bonas arUs» 

When the number of slaves (JamUia) belonging to 
a master was very great, and when they were oc- 
cupied in the country as well as the city, it became ne- 
cessary to divide them into Aefmi^ uricma and the 

familia rustica, and also into decuricB,whh corresponding 
registers. Slaves were also distinguished by a par- 
ticular dress (tfesiU mviks) ; and they had a certam 
allowance (dimensum) for their sustenance, receiving 
it monthly (memtruum) or daily (diarium). What 
they could save or procure by my other means, with 
their master's consent, was termed pecuHum^; and wiih 
this they sometimes purchased a slave for their own 
profit, who was termed Senn tncoHus* (Mart* ii. 18.) 
The treatment of slaves at Rome was harsh and severe, 
as we might conjecture from the national character ; 
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and, in fact, the condition of slaves amongst all nations 
de^es the character of tlte latter. ^ Thus, at 5partA 
the slam or Mots were withonl r%ht% m at Eome ; 
but at Athens protection was secured to them agamat 
the bad usage of their masters by means of an asyhun 
in sacred places. 

* That wbidi a sod pxocursd by mUitery lerrfcc was ttnnsd 

caslrense ; by other employments, fuasi castrense ; by permitiioa 
of his father, prcfecticium j or by iiihvfitaiico fnmi tiio iiiotfiir*'s 
side, adifeniiciunu Ramshom, 645. 

^ At Rome, slavt's could not he admittt>(? as wjfnesisjc^ (rntetia^ 
biles) in A court of justice ; they could not make a u il!, or receive 
anytliing hy inlieritance ; and they were incapable at perfortuing 
military service unless they had previously receivefl their freedoou 
iiie power ot the master over tliem was ia fact unlimited. 

^< Slaves^ whose occupations as overseers of farms 
(mUicf) or as herdsmen required that they should live 

apart from the rest, were allowed to dwell in separate 
bouses ; but ail domestics inhabited a sort of barracl^ 
attached to the dwelling of their master. Artisans 

were lod<,ad in a w orkhouse (ergastulutji)^ where they 
exercised their craft ; and this abode was, usually, at 
some etfti of the owner/' [These were abolished by 
Hadrian]. Each slave had a separate cell, like the 
Roman soldiers ; males and females were kept apart» 
except those whom Ihe master permitted to fiNrm 
unions {ooniiAefma) resembling marriage. The ad^ 
scr^titii V. adscripti ghba could not be separated irom 
the soil to which they were attached ; but were, in mosi 
other respects, upon a level with slaves employed in 
agriculture. The state of the cohmi may be charac- 
terised as one of imperfect or abridged fireedom, rather 
than <tf mitigated servitude.*' {BUAif$ SkKb^ of Shsmy 
(mong the Romans^ p. 73. 100.) 

There were diierent punishments fiir slaves. For 
ordinaiy offences they were punished with the Junsop 
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a piece of wood in the form of the letter flywhich they 
carried round their necks (hence/wrcj/^r) ; by scourg- 
ing or beating with a leathern thong (Aabena) ; by im- 
prisonment in a workhouse (ergasiubm y. pisirmumy^ 
where they were obliged to turn a mill for grinding 
com ; or by being diained to a block of wood (codex), 
which could sometimeB be dragged after themi but was 
soiDCtimes immoveable. A run-away slave was branded 
on the forehead ; hence he was called «^^//ia^ia* v.-fcw*, 
or, jestingly, Uieraius (Ue. Uteris {mcrgfius). s Slaves, 
when capitally punished, were generally crucified* 
Augustus was the first who endeavoured to ameliorate 
the condition of slaves; and his example was followed 
by Claudius, Domitian, Hadrian, Antoninus Pius, and 
by Constantine the Great, who prohibited crucifixion. 

e So Martial, in reference to some person of servile origin who 
had risen to opulencL, and whose forehead was marked with uu- 
merous patches (spicnia) : — Ignoras qnis sU ? splema tolie, leges 
(Mart. ii. 29.) ; i.e. you will recugnise the branded slave {servus 
ttigtiuUias) when you remove the patdies* 

In the mean time it was possible for slaves to obtain 
their freedom (nkmunUssio justa), either per censum, 
when the name of a slave, with his master's knowledge, 
was inserted in the censor's book ; or per vindictanif 
when a master, going with his slave before the prsetor 
or consul, turned him round in a cirde (which was 
calkd verfigo)y gave him a blow on the cheek (€K%mi) ^ 
with a rod (vindic1xi)\ and let him go (e manu emi^ 
tdnxi) where he pleased; orjcier iesiameniumf when a 
master gave his slaves their liberty by his will. These 
freedmenwere called Orctni or Charonitce, because they 
had no patron but in the infernal regions ; hence the 
unworthy persons who obtained admission into the se- 
nate after the death of Caesar were by the vulgar called 
SenaU^es Orcini. (Suet. Aug. S5.) If the testator 
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expressed his desire in Uie form of a wish or prayer 
(as fogo meum haredem ttf Jkmtm manmmUai**)^ the 

heir became the patron ui those who were freed. 

Hence '^mullo fnajoris ala^Hg mecum veficunt*'' Libcrtjf is 
sold, &c. Pfuedr, n. 5. 39, 

* Heiioe» perhaps, vMfcorv in HbtrttHemB toftca. MMkr modo 
fuam vmdiota rademU» a womui lately ftccd. 0»« ^mor. iiu 
Good slaves were HkewSte Itbcratad shortly before their deaths 

DigUt ad ififsrnas liber iturusi aquas* . 

(MaxL L 102.) 

Slaves, when made free^ used to shave their heads 

in the temple of Feronia, and receive a cap as a badge 
of liberty ; hence ad pikum servum voeare for ad libet' 
iaiemy to give freedom to a slave* They then assumed 

a prrnio/mriy and prefixed the name of their patron to 
their own ; they had now tria nomina like a freeman* 
So Persius: 

" Verterit hunc Dominus j momento turbinis exit 
Maecus Dama,** (Sat. t. 77. Uirb^-^verligo.) 

With their manumission civic rights were bestowed 
upon them» which were never accorded to foreigners 
(pereffrim). Patrons retained various rights over their 
freedmeri ; if ii treedman died intestate without licirs, 
the patron succeeded to his eiiects ; the murder of a 
patron by his freedman was accounted parricide. If 
a freedman behaved ungratefully towards his patron, 
the patron, according to a law of Claudius (/S'we^. 25.), 
might, with the approval of the prastor, reduce hun 
again to slavery. The manumissio minus justa^ which 
conferred freedom without the rights of citizenship, 
was effected by letter (jemt eputokm) ; among friends 
(inter ainicos)y if a master^before five witnesses ordered 
his slave to be free ; or by table (convivio, per niensam), 
if a master bid his slave eat at his table. ^ 
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^ In afler-times, when many worthless and profligate peH O M 

had obtained their liberty, the right of manumitting slaves was 
limited in the timo of Augustus by the Lei JSHa Scntia (a.u* 
756.) prohibiting any slave, who had been publicly whipt, tor- 
tured, or braiuled for a crime, from obtuiuing the freedom of the 
city, though he might have been freed by his master. He was 
thus iD the slate of the DedUUiu (Suet Aug. 4a) The Lex 
Jmua MrftoM (in the ooosiilabip of "L* Junius NoriMni»9 ▲•v« 
771.) ordained ti»t those who had been fineed by the less solenm 
methods should only obtain the rights of the Latins ; hence they 
were tenned Latini Junianit or merely Latini. (Plin. Ep. x. 
105.) The Lex jElia SefUia, and the Lex Fusia Caninia (751), 
further defined the number of the slaves to be manumitted (ac- 
cording to a fixed proportion), and the age of the manumitter. Jus- 
tinian communicated the rights of Roman citiaenship to all freed- 
nen without distinction. As the allies were in tlie habit of giving 
their children to Roman dtiaens, on condition of their being 
manunutted, both master and slave IooIl oath that this was not done 
in Older to clumge tbe dtj of the latter* 
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CHAPTER IX, 

BBVOX.UTIOIIS or POLITICAL POWER. 

BIOAL OOl^ERNMFNT. STRUGCr.FS or THE FATRICIANg AOTI rUV* 

fiUAllS. OVS&TUEOW OF TKB WIVBUC* 

The Roman government was ever in a progresmre 

state of development; and, therefore, it must be dia- 
tinguished according to its different periods* During 
the earliest period, when the ancient family-tribes alone 
constituted the people (popiUus), a king indeed stood 
at the head ; but he only appears as the first of the 
populttSy and could only act in conjunction with the 
popular council. (Liv. i. 9.) The government, there- 
for^ appears to be democratic, as at Sparta, where the 
citizens had a determining vote along with their kings. 
The king was chosen by the people in the comitia cu- 
riaia, or assemblies of the curue.* 

* ** The senate agreed among thetmelvet on the person to be pro- 
poied by the mterres to the curies ; and hence the inierrex is said 
rogare r^gem, to put his acceptance to the vote. When the king 

had been accepted, the immediate sanction of the gods was sought 
for by his inauguration, it was necessary, however, to invest liim . 
with the imperium by a specific law, which he himself proposed ; 
and the rejection of which must have compelled him to resign bis 
dignity.'* [Nietmhrf i. p. 293.) 

The king united in himself the office of general, of 
high-priest, and of supreme judge. He summoned the 
popular assemblies, and brought matters before them ; 
he was also invested with the superintendance over 
morals. He sat every eighth day, according to the 
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Tuscan fiuihion, administering justice, when every one 
might bring his case before him^ and appeal if neces- 
sary from his dectsioQ to the people (provocaHaf Miil- 
ler, L p. 36S« sqq.). The badges of the regal power 
were a golden crown (diadema) ; an ivory sceptre 
(w^rio) ^ ; the sella cunUUf or curule chair ; a white 
robe fringed with purple (toga praiexta) ; and twelve 
iictors, each carrying a bundle of rods (fasces^ with 
an axe (securis) in the middle, emblematic oi the power 
of life and death* The Eeffim leges were laws proposed 
by the kings and accepted by the people* 

^ Sifiir^at', l^aKTTjpia pa^Sos, Hesych., differing only in form from 
ffiefiiruv, (jKijiTTpoVf from aK-fiimffScu, to support oneself on some- 
thing ; to whose root, (TKdwM (Ion. aicfrwct, fficaTros), belongs scapus, 
a 8haft.»In passing, we cannot overlook the services of the kings 
in laying the foun<Ution of the future greatness of Rome. Th^ 
extended the Roman dominion by considerable conquests, removed 
many inliabitants of the conqueml cities to Rome, and increased 
the outward strength of the state by suitable regulations in its 
internal adnninistration. Tlie division of the people into Tribes, 
Curi€e, Classes, and Centuries — the distinction between the Pa- 
tricians and Plebeians, and their mutual relation as patrons and 
clients- — the introduction of the Senate, the Comituh and the 
Census, and the regulations which they ebtablibhed in reference 
to religion, formed Uie foundation of the future administration of 
Rome. 

In no case, then» was the government of the kings 

either monardiical or monarchico-aristocratical, but a 
democratical government, as it plainly appears from a 
comparison with the Athenian and Spartan democracy 

{Polyb. iv. 11. sqq,). Hence the efForts of Tarquinius 
Superbus to render himself independent of the senate^ 
were altogether unavailing ; as Servius had previously 
procured civil rights for the plebeians, which rendered 
the opposition to the encroachments of regal power 
still more obstinate, and, at the same time, abridged 
the rights of the patricians. Herein, too, the struggle 
of the patricians and plebeians, after tlie abolition of 
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the kingly power, had its origin. It was ag^ravatedt 
indeed, by the oppressicma which the patricians exer- 
cised upon die plebekmti partly out of pride, and pertly 

on account of the dehts which the plebeians hatl con- 
tracted with the patriciana during periods of uninter- 
rupted war. 

* '* Tarquin anumed the crown without being elected either bj 
the aentte or the people. The power beceme hereditary ; he rai. 
dered it abiolnte. The revolution oceedoiied bj the ooodnct of 
bis son Sextut shows ue, that though a people maj endure op- 
pression, yet they cannot endure inauita.*' {Montei^iuieth P* ^0 

^ Those who favoured the aristocracy were termed optimaieSt 
also jrr{y}cip(s and jyroceres ; those w}it> took, the popular side 
yvQTc cAicd popular: s. " After tlie expuUifU of the kings iho 
government bLcanic arisLocratical ; the patrician famiiics were in 
sole possetiiion of iill the magistracies, of all the dignities, and, 
consequently, all civil and miiitary honour*;. The patricians liad 
eTen, in some measure, a sacred character ; for they alone could 
lake the auipieei. (liv. li. 4a 41.) Again, they alone could 
bave the honour of a triumph ; for they alone cotdd be contuls 
and commandm of anmei.** (JhfonfeigitMiif p. TS, 74.) 

The oppression, however, increased in rigour, until 
it produced a rebellion among the plebeian^ — the ex* 
iating laws affording them no protection* Thus they, 
at last, obtained by violence a remission of debts {nov€B 
tabuliB), and magistrates of their own, to protect tlieir 
rights (^TrSnme$)f whose persons should be inviolable 
(^sacro8tmetg)y and who could nullify a decree of the 
senate by their veto, if the same should appear to be 
against die interests of the people. Along with them 
were created the MiXks Plebeii (a. u. 260), to be as 
it were their assistants, and to determine certain lesser 
matters which the Tribunes committed to them. 
Through the tribune Publilius Volero (9SS) die ple- 
beian camitia of tribes, by means ot tiie Lex Publiliaf 
acquired the right of electing their own magistrates! 
and deliberating upon public affairs. 

The laws of the twelve tables again disturbed tlie 
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balance of power between the plebeians and the patri- 
ciaiis ; for tbey only favoured the latter. This occa- 
sioned new struggles, whidh were no less successfiil 

than tlie preceding, since they were conducted by the 
defenders of the people — the Tribunes. The object 
gained by these struggles was the equal power of all 
members of the state (*Voyo/>na), who were now invested 
with the same civil rights, although tlie ancient dia* 
tinction still continued between the patricians and 
the plebeians. All tlie people had now the liglit of 
deciding upon rewards and punishments, upon war, 
peace, and treaties ; they possessed legislative power ; 
the free choice of magistrates ; they were eligible to 
all offices of state^ and these were held no longer than 
a year. (C&b pro Planca, 4. ; Liv. ix. 9«) Thus, all the 
rdations of the state depended upon the will of the 
people, after the plebeians had won for themselves an 
equality of political rights ; the power of the patricians 
was brolcen — they could no longer decide arbitrarily 
upon the most important matters, neither could they 
scourge or put the citizens to death as heretofore. (Liv, 
9» Cic. pro BabmOf 4») A new period had now 
arisen out of these civil commotions ; not suddenly, 
indeed, but springing from the natural development of 
that germ concealed in the dissimilarity of elements 
which had entered into the original composition of the 
state. The government of Rome was now brought to 
its just equilibrium; and the repuUtc was managed 
for several ages with quiet and moderation : — Anie 
Carthaginem dektam populm et senatus placide modeste 
que intra sermpubUamtraciabai^ Sail. Jug. 4L« 

* Thfi govemment of Rome was adiDirable* iatsmueh as, ever 
since its origin^ its constitution was such* cither through the qpuit 
of the peofMei the force of the senate^ or the authority of certain 
SBSgHtnrtei^ that every abuse of power could always he ootrected. 
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GoiilMige perished, btcini^ wlmi it was mcewarjr tn convct 
abuses, slie could not bear eTen the band of her own Hannibal. 
Athens fell, because her errors appeared to her so agreeable that 
fbedidnot wisbtiwoitobaoonecled." (MmU^afminhp. 81, 8Si) 

The struggle, however, of these conflicting elemeott 
broke out afresh and more fatally than before. The 
fickle and excitable plebs, having now atttiiiicd to the 
possession of the power ot tlie earlier poptUua^ became 
faaagbty ; but their haughtiness, and the overvaluing 
of their real strength, coupled with the abuse of it, 
brought them to the verge of destruction. Whoever 
now aspired to any office of distinction was obliged to 
gain the favour of the people by every popular art 
(ambitio, pctitio, sennre popuhyCxc, de Pet. Cons. 11.); 
by going round to their houses (nmbiendo)^ by saluting 
(^appellando)f and shaking hands with those they met 
(jyrensando) ; on which account they commonly had 
a nomenclator with them, who whispered in tlieir ears 
every body's name.^ From all this arose the most 
diameless corruption, which was justly considered as 
a crime (crimen ambitus), « 

' liereemwr «em»m, qui dklet fMMRntf, tmvum 
Qui fodket htut. 
^ Let us buy a stsTe who may icnre as nomenclator (^ut diciei 
npmina)t give tis significani hints (Unum Jbdieei IfifM). Hor. t* 

£p. vi. 50. 

< As distributions of com, oil, money, flesh, (largUlon€i JirU' 
met^aruBf congiaria, viscerationeSt) were frequently made amongst 
this class of citixens by magistrates and otliers desirous of gaining 
popular favour; hence they were called, Turba foroms, operrr 
conductce^ feci et sorde$ vrbis, urban n et pertlitn pH>!f. Cicero calls 
the votes at the Comitiat particularly iliose tor tiie election of 
mdHlQSf suff'rugia eblandila (procured by flattery); and not enw 
cflrofoy given from conviction, and a due regard to the merit of 
the candidates and the general weal— > representing, in fact, not 
the calm judgment of the people, but their party^spirit ($htd&um 
popuU, nanjudicium). Plane. 4* la 

These abuses, the most unequivocal signs of poll* 

tical degeneracy, furaishcd the senate with oppoi tu- 
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nities of raining its pristine dignity and power, wKitA 

it did not fail to turn to advantage. They employed 
for this purpose the Eqmtes^ who had already about 
this time been chosen out of the most distinguishfed 
of tlic plebeians. These were brought over to the pa- 
trician interests, elevated as a middle order between 
the plebeians and patricians, and invested with rights 
and privileges which diminished the power of the peo- 
ple. By this strengthening ot itself, the senate was 
enabled to regain its earlier power ; it again decided 
upon the most important matters (especially upon war 
and peace), without consulting the people, according 
to the laws of the constitution. This abridgement of 
the rights of the people must necessarily lead to other 
consequences. The science of acquiring popular favour 
threw all the offices of state into the hands of the rich 
and powerful ; this was gradually productive of opprea* 
sion ; and oppression gave birth to civil commotions, 
whenever any ambitious leaders arose who sought to 
recover the rights of the people. 

Amongst these popular leaders we may mention 
particularly the two Gracchi, as tribunes, who fell a 
sacrifice in their endeavours to assert the rights of the 
people. Caius Gracchus especially was a dangerous 
enemy of the senate, as he deprived them of the right 
of electing judges or jurymen (Judices) from their 
own body, and conferred it upon the equUes; thus 
attaching the latter to the cause of the people (631). 
Besides this, he carried a law prohibiting the ma« 
gistrates sent into the conquered provinces froni 
holding office longer than a year. Of equal importance 
was the law of the tribune Cn. Domitius, wliich trans- 
ferred to the people the right of electing the priests. 
This privilege had hitherto, on account of religious 
scruples, belonged to the pontifical colleges except in 
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reference to the Curio Maximus and the PcmikfoL 
MiunmuSf who were in the first ages of the repablic 
always chosen by the people. The pomt, however, 
was not undisputed ; the law was twice abrogated and 
twice renewed; but the ^< charm " connected with this 
time-hallowed Institntion was for ever broken* These 
internal distractions prevented the devtlopiiient and 
consolidation of the popular power ; and they brought 
upon the political stage such men as the violent Marios, 
who contemned all law, and his no less violent ant- 
agonist Sylla* b Both contributed to destroy the ener* 
gies of the state, though the one appeared in the 
character of an aristocrat, and the otiier of a friend 
of the people; lor both exhibited their contempt of 
laws and customs by violent alterations of the existing 
constituttmi. 

Sylla was the first wbo commenced the odious sysitem of 
proscription. (Lega Cbme&r, 672.) So Juvenal upemks of the 
tabula SfyUa as synonymous witli proscription. ** If Clodiut 
should accuse adulterers, Catiline Cethegits, m tabulam SyOm d 
dicatU discipuU trei (Sat. ii. 28.) — if the three disciples should 
speak against the proscription list of Sylla,** — alluding to the two 
triumvrrates tlirit followed Sylla*s ex;Mnp1t». ** Authors spfRk of 
the divisions that ruined Uoirie ; but thuy do not perceive that 
tliesc divisions were necessary, that they ahvay?» t xif>ted, and ought 
always to exist. It was only the greatness of tlie republic that 
did the mischief, and which changed popular tumults itito civil 
wars." [HfcnieipiieUf p. 86.) The Le» JuHa de Uteris pro- 
ter^orum enacted, that the childreti of those who had been pro- 
scribed by ^Ua should be admitted to enjoy pretermente. (SuH* 
Jul. 410 

Though the state maintained its existence amidst 

these perilous commotions ; yet it was not human 
power that held it together, but the eternal law of an 
overruling IVovidenoe* SjUat in particular^ diminished 
the power of the people by limiting the authority of 
the tribunes, and by elevating the senate, to whom 
be restored the power of judging, which had been 
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transferred by Gracchus to the equiies. This laid 
the foundation of fresh struggles between the people 
and the aristocracy. The first attempt to abolish 
these regulations was made during the lifetime 
Sylla, and repeated after his death by M, iEmilius 
Lepidus ; then by the tribune Sicinus ; but by both 
in vain*. The consul L. Aurelius Cotta» in conjunction 
with the tribune (iuiiictius Opimius, was more success- 
ful; and their example was followed by Cn. Pompey, 
who was supported by the tribune M* LoUius Pali« 
canus and Julius Caesar. But they acted only from 
interested motives, and not tor the general weal* 

This interested ambition^ and the right now as- 
sumed by the senate of permitting the obligation < of 
laws to he dispensed with {jits legibus solvendi)^, when 
coupled along with the dissimilarity of elements enter- 
mg into the composition of the statOf are amply suffi- 
cient to account for the struggles by which it was 
distracted. Never theless> the people still possessed the 
right of deciding upon public afiairs, and of accepting 
or rejecting the decrees or resolutions of the senate. 
(Cicpro Flaec, 2.) On account of this influence of 
the people, all the powerful men, during the republic, 
were obliged to endeavour, in the first instance, to se» 
cure their iavour. This importance of the people was 
apparent even under the dominion of the emperors \ 
for though they united in their own person the real 
power of all the offices of state, yet they were obliged 
to keep up the form, and confer them as dignities upon 
others ; firom which proceeded the later ministers of 
the state. 

^ By the Less ComeUa (666), the wiMte oould not absolve any 

person without a quorum of at least 200. 

The hivrs of Rome had wisely distributed the public power 

amongst a great number of magistracies, wliich checked, tempered, 
and aupported each .other. But the system of the republic, dur* 
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ing ite dftdiiMi tofally cbtDged ; thft mott powerful wm latitlcd 
with extnovdinaiy coiiimUoiit-*a proeetdiofg wlikh MinHrftiHd 
tiie ftuiliority of the people and tht magistrttes, and Ihnw all the 
great afllufs of tlie people into the hands of a rfngle individual 
or a few : — Plebis ope$mmmikm,paueo mm ptumtia emit* (Sdl. 
Cat. xzzub) Was it necesMrj to make ^var on Sertoiius— the 
commtssaon was given to Pompcy. Must war be carried on 
against Mithridates — all the worh! cricrl out for Pompey. (T ex 
^fanilin, G37.) Was there a necessity ot" bringing com to Home 
-^the people believed itself ruined if the matter was not entrusted 
to Pompey. Were the pirates to Iil- distroyed— who l)iJt roaipey ! 
{Le2! GaUnia, 685.) And when Caesar mtnactd aa invasion, the 
senate cried out in turn, and no longer trusti^d in anjr one but 
Pompejr." (^Mon^tqviau, p* 96») 
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CHAPTER X, 

THB COMITIAi OR POPULAR ASSEMBLIES OF THE 

ROMANS. 

VARlOyS Klaus of POFULAR ASSEMBLrSSt — days Of HOLDING THX 

The assemblies convoked for the purpose of deliber- 
ating upon public affairs were the medium through 

which the people exerted its civil rights or power (/wa- 
jesias, potestas). As we meet with an ancient and a 
modem period in reference to the signification of 
jjcoj/ie (the earlier populus being distinguished from 
the plebs^ and the plebs afterwards becoming the po^ 
piUus); so there are also different kinds of popular 
assemblies according to their nature and object, as the 
diiierent names (concio, concilium, comitia) suiiiciently 
indicate. ^ 

' Concio means an assembly of the people summoned and held 
hy n magistrate on account of the census, or levying troops, for 
bacritlces and games, or the hearing of a funeral oration, or the 
bringing forward of propositions, particularly with a view to pre- 
paring the people for the subjects to be deliberated and decided 
upon in the comitia ; and hence it not unfrequently signifies an 
aasembly of any soft. ConcUium denotes an aawmbly to which 
a tribune genendly summoned a certain portion only of the people 
to deliberate and decide upon a subject. (£w. xxxtz. 15* 
XT* 87.) " A conciUum populif in early ages, is synonymous with 
an assembly of the patricians or of the curies. It was (o such an 
assembly that Publicola did homage by lowering his faffce^. [Liv. 
ii. 7.; iiJ. 71.) It was by the curies that M. Manlius, the saviour 
of the Capitol, the patron of the lioman commonalty, was con- 
demiiLtl to death after tlie centuries had acquitted him. (vi. 20.) 
Their place of meeting was the Comitium, that of the plebeians 
*he Forum,*' (Nieb. i. p. 367.) 
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Comiiia signifies the regularly recunrmg assembly 
of certain classes and orders for the election of magi- 
strates, or for deciding upon any subject that came 
within the sphere of their jurisdiction* ^ This last was 
the most important in respect to state-matters. The 
place for the popular assemblies ^\ us also called comt- 
tium* (Liv. i* S6.) According to the different classes of 
the community that were assembled, the CkmiHa were 
divided into comiHa cwriata, centuriata^ tributa ; in re* 
ference to the elections taking place in them, we have 
the eomitia eonsuhtria, praioria^ adiUciOf cmsoria or 
comiiia cenmjvuni^ pofnUficmUm (Schuke> Volksversamml. 
d. Rom. p. 140. tt scf£.) 

^ ConcUiuiih says Ramsbom, may ali»a be used with respect to 
the comUia tfUbutOf but not with respect to the comUia curiata and 
eauuriaia. (307.) 

It was free to every Roman citizen^ from seventeen 

years of age to sixty, to take a pari in the comiiia ; 
slaves, women, and every person not a citizen, were 
excluded. The comiHa could not be held except under 
the prcsidence of a magistrate, who summoned the 
people (vocabaty advocabat). These magistrates were 
particularly the JHckOor^ Consul, Pnsiorf Magister 
equitunif IfUerreXf Pontifex, Censor^ Qucestor^ and in 
very ancient times, the Ttibumis celerum. The earliest 
mode of summoning the people to the eomitia curiaia 
was by a lictor (lieior euriatus), or herald (prcBco). 
To the eomitia centuriata they were summoned by a 
trumpeter or horn-blower (eorniceny\ in after times, 
however, they were called together by an augur at 
the command of the consul ( Varro de Ling, Lat» v. 
p. 77«) No person was compelled to go to the assem- 
blies ; only nothing could be decided if there was not 
a sufficient number. It was also unlawful to hold more 
than one assembly at the same time* Though the 

T S 
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days on which the comitia were held (comkid hor 
Inta sunt — dies eomUiaks) were not determined^ on 

the other hand, it was determined on what days they 
ought not to be held, « 

* Amongst the prohibited days were all those consecrated to 
the Gods [dies Diitdicoti : dies fasti) : — Fastis imunt sacrificial 

ej)fiffr, litdiy feri(V Sacra cekbrifa^ est^ vcl cum mcrificia DU$ 

off\ runtury vcl cum dies divinis eprdiUionibus celebraiur, vcl cum 
iudi in hauorem deoruni uguniutt vel cum fericc ohsermiUur* 
The d^ei fasli include those days when sacrifices are performed^ 
when feasts and games are given in honour of the gods, or when 
there is a cessation from business {firiee)*** (Biacrob. Sat. i. 16.) 

In the earliest times, the days on which the ptebSy 
and those on which the populus assembled were dls-> 
ttnct» like their places of meetings their gamesy and 
every thing else. Those of the plebs were the nundincB 
(every nmtli day), on which the country people came 
to market; on the other hand, it was unlawful to 
bring any measure before the populus^ or to hold its 
comiHa, on those days. Thus the nundines were ferice 
and n^asti for the burgesses^ days of business for t&e 
commonalty; and these alone were so^ not those on 
which the jjopaiiis met. Tiiis distinction was done 
away by the Hortensian law (468), [yet a superstitious 
reverence on this subject still continued, Ge* ad Att* 
L 14.]— the very same which gave the force of laws 
to the decrees of the people. By that law the nundines 
became dm fasti ^ i and now was introduced the cub-* 
tom of convoking the centuries for the third nimdine 
(trimmduiuni), to pass laws or elect officers/' (Niehuhr^ 
ii. p. 213.) We must also reckon among the hohdays 
those days on which the sacred grave (mtauius) was 
opened) — which, according to tradition, Romulus 
had caused to be dug in the comUium, and Med with 
the products of the earth as an offermg to the manes. 
(Hut Rom. 10.) These days were the 29th of August^ 
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Sth of October, and the Sth of November, when fresh 
offerings were made. The calends and ides of every 
month— the one being sacred to Juno, and the other 

to Jupiter — were also dies nefasti, dajs on which no 
comitia were held. 

* JEst quoque [dies] quo populumjus est includere teptii t 

£st quoque i qui nono semper ai orbe redit. 

(Ov. Fast i. 58, 54.) 

Jndutkre septU, as explained p. 102.) to shut the people up in the 
sept<h or enclofturesy to Tote. The day which pedodit^ly re- 
curs (ob orbe redit) every ninth is a poetical peripbiasia for the 
nundines^ 

Further, no comiHa could be held on the days folloir- 

ing (dies postridiani) the kalends, nones, and ides, 
which were termed atri^ black or milucky, as on these 
days the Romans met with their most memorable de- 
feats at the Cremera, the Allia, and elsewhere (see 
p. 50.} ; for a public calamity on any particular day 
of any one month rendered ater that day in every other 
month* {Keightley m (Md^ Fastis i. SS — 60.) No 
comitia were held too on those days on which the se- 
nate were assembled* or on which public thanksgivings 
(^8upplie(xHane8)wereotkrei up, or any solemn festivities 
celebrated. The regulation of the festivals formed a 
principal portion of the Jm poiUi/icium, or pontifical 
right* Besides, the senate also exercised the right of 
putting off the comitia, by proclaiming a general ces- 
sation i'rom all pubUc business (^Justitium,/eriw)* ^ 

* Auemblies for the election of magietrates were usually held 
al the same time ; yet they could be put off by the senate, llie 
consuls announced them by an edict (edieium) ; the interval of 
three nundincs (per tnnum nundinum) was frequently dispensed 
with until the Lex CtecUia Didia (brought forward by the consuls 
Q. Ca?ciliu8 Metellus and T* Didius, 658) rendered it obligatory 
that the laws should be promulgated three market-days before 
holding!: the comitia. This law was enforced by t^ic Lejr Junta 
et Licinia (691); yet in later times it was frcqiu ntly violated. 
By the Lex Ciecilia Didia^ also, several distinct tilings could not be 
included in the same law (jwr saturam, as it wa:» teruieii.) 
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CHAPTER XL 

TH£ COMITIAi OR POPULAR ASSEMBLIES OF THE 

ROMANS. 

rtACSS FOR ASSEMBLING THE COMITIA.-— POWERS OF THE PRESiDEKT* 
—THE MOl>£ OF C0>'DUCT1NG THE COMXTIA* 

The popular assemblies could only be held in Rome, 

and in a place consecrated by the augurs. The most 
usual place of holding them was the forum, namely^ 
that portion of it which was termed the comiiium.^ At 
first it was without any protection against unfavourable 
weather ; from the time of the second Punic war it was 
coYeredy then beautified with porticoes and adorned 
with paintings. It was' sacred, because the fig-tree 
stood there under which the she-wolf suckled Ro- 
mulus and Remus. The Comitia centuriaia were held 
in the field of Mars (Campus MarUus/ApMP viB/ot^), 
which was situated in the poniarium of the city. Here 
were enclosures for the voters (septa, oviliay so Misercs 
mactdavU ovitia JRoma, Lucan. Pharsal. ii. 197*); 
a tent for the president (tabemaeulmh tribunal) ; and 
a house of assembly (yiUa ^ublwd)* 

a ti x^y the side of the comUium were two places, called by the 
perplexing names of stationes municijnoriwi and grt^cnsldsis. 
Thebt: names, I conceive, designate two places, one allotted to llie 
municipals, the other to the Greeks from allied dties, that they 
miffht bear the debates ; placee resembling privileged seats in the 
ball of a parliamentary assembly.** {Nlebwhr, ii. p. 57.) 

In the enclosureSy which were origuially formed by 

palisades with sections for the single cur ice or tribes^ 
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the people were shut up for deliberation ; but in later 
times there was a stage with narrow passages (jxmfes 
Y^panHculi), by which the centuries went up one after 
another to vote* By the Lex Maria (6S4) the en- 
trances to the ovilia (jH/ntes) were made narrower. 
Since all old men were excluded from voting, they 
were temed^ in allusion to these bridges* ApomtamL 
(Festus, ^\ V, depontani v, sexagenarius). Caesar com- 
menced the building of marble enclosures ; hence they 
were termed in honour of him 9q4a JuKa, though they 
were completed by ^Vgrippa. ^ 

^ The Comiiia might alio be held in the PKtelinian grove^ In 

the Flaminian meadows, at the CapUoiium, and in other places. 
It was contrary to law, when the consul Q. Cincinnatus wished 
to hold them without Rome, near tlie lake Kegillus (294) ; yet 
this was roally done by the consul Cn. INIaiilius, iwnr Sutrlum ; 
and also wiien the auny in Spain, alui tiic deatli of the bcipios, 
chose the knight C. Marcius for general. (Ltv. vii. 16.; xxyL 2.} 

As we have already remarked, the magigtrate who 

had summoned the people together presided in the 
assembly; brought the^business before it (rogabaipo^ 
pulum^) ; gave the permission to speak (dabai ameio* 
nem) ; with which was connected the right of limiting, 
or even removing, disagreeable speakers. He also 
called upon the people to vote (eeniuriaslad suffra^um 
vocabat^ m mffiragium middKa). The prerogatives of 
presidents in the election of magistrates, in courts of 
justice, and in legislation, were of considerable extent 
and importance. In elections ihe president could give 
one candidate the preference over the rest, refuse to 
admit any one he pleased (namen aUctffus nm aociperef 
nOhnem alus^us non habere^ nan aanpere aUguem)^ 
and even reject the siiccesbful candidate (^mffragia 
non observare).^ 

* Bagath may, in MMne mcaiiire, be titd to «itw«r to tiie Gmk 
word wjpoCD^Xctiyu^ AngUc^ fiMfton, GsUice ;>r^ de hu 
^ On aoooimt of itu mfluence, the pmtdent was Mid to havo 
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didod the nutgistrate. Yet hb authority was outwdgbed by the 
unanunous choice of the people, strengthened by a decree of the 
senate ; if the president elected himsdf it WAS OODsidered as aa 
luurpatiaQ of fights. {Lw* iiu 35«) 

In courts of justice the president explained the cul- 
pability of the accused (rei), and proposed the punish- 
ment Of penalty {irrogavit multam^ multam dixit, 
mtdtam feck) ; which, howeveri might be remitted or 
mitigated by the people if they thought proper (pcma 
seu muU<B ceriMtiOy Liv. xxv, ^•). In assemblies, where 
laws were deliberated upon» he could make motions i£ 
himself {pro mero arbiinof Liv. iiL 9.), or by autho- 
rity of the senate (ex mictoritate senaiiis) ; he pro- 
mulgated the laW| that is, he placarded it in public 
(legem scripsiiy propasuU) for three market days, that 
the people might have an opportunity of reading it be- 
fore the assembly was held. In the mean time, he 
himself and some eloquent friend (Audor l^is Sua- 
eor) read it over every market-day, and recommended 
it to the people (suudebat, legem madere) ; or, if it 
was not according to his own opinion, and merely by the 
authority of the senate, he spoke against it (dSvmi* 

• The Leges, or laws, bore the name of those by whom they had 
been proposed ; as, for instance, the Lex jEmilia, Lex AurelUi / or 
they bore the names of the two consuls, if they had been jointly 
proposed bj them ; as the X» JBUa SenHot Lex Tajna Pojrpeeiu 
Sometimes the object of the law vras added ; as the Lex Pompeia 
de Frovindls ; I^x Cassia ^gratia, &c. The Senatusconsuiiat in 
the reign of Tiberius, occupied the place of the 2^e«, or laws, 
passed by the ComiUa* 

In the popular assemblies, which could not be held 

except between sunrise and sunset, it was only per- 
mitted for those to speak who were called upon by the 
president, or had obtained leave from him. If the 
president wished to proceed to voting after the discus- 
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fiion, the tribune, should he think the matter not to have 
been maturely discussed, might interpose (uUercedartt 
itUememo) with his '^Mto" or ^^prokHmor Like the 
tribunes in the popular assemblies, all magistrates of 
higher or of equal dignity with the president had 
the right of interposition (ju9 vUereeMiionis) in the 
senate. The veto of the tribunes, which they possessed 
even under a dictator^ could at once stop all proceed- 
ings (nwram faeere, maram efferref tnypedimenia facen)i 
hence Crnar terms ft eaafrsmififi jm iribiinwrum — the 
extreme right or authority of the tribunes. 

When the assemblies were not interruptedy the voting 
took place sometimes orally (rtt^ tme), or by writing 

(per tabellas, hy ballot).'' The latter nu tliod was in use 
from the seventh ceutury (u. c), and eonthmed in the 
senate under the emperors, {Sehuizet p* 256.) In 
what manner the oral voting was conducted, is un- 
known. In voting witli respect to laws or penalties, 
the forms rogas (I agree to your proposition), and 
antiquo (I reject it), were made use of.f In voting by 
ballot, tablets (tahelldc) were distributed amongst the 
assembly, and collected again into urns (citUBf ciudimf 
sMkB^y by persons (diribUorti) appointed for the 
purpose (ministrariy dinberCy diribitio stiffraf/iornm). 
The collecting of the tablets was superintended by 
Jtogatores; the separating and numbering {suffra» 
gionim diremptio), as well as the registering of them 
according to the individual tribes (tril/us v. suf' 
Jragia deaeribere), was superintended by the Cuttodeg* 
The euHodegf who took care that no ihiud should be 
committed in casting lots and voting, when they took 
out Uie ballots, counted the votes by points marked on 
a tablet; hence mmu pnneiitm fiirr^ to gain every 
vote. In this manner tlie centuries were called upon 
successively to vote until the matter was decided by a 
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nugorit^. If the centuries of the first dass were un- 

aniiuou.s tiie affair was terminated, because they ex* 
ceeded ail the others together ia number. 

^ Hence laws of this kind were termed Leges tabettarue. The 
ballot was fir«^t made use of in conferring honours f/rr Cahinia, 
614); \hvn at all trials, except for treason [Lex Cassia. 616); 
then ill passing laws (Lex Papiria^ G22) ; and, lastly, in trials for 
treason {Lex Ctelich 630). The purpose of these laws was to 
diminibh the influence of the nobility. (Cic* de Leg* ill. 16. 
Plane. 6.) 

' Utx RoaA9p sc. voio T. jubeo -^Aimavc»» u e» jinHqua probo, 
fUhU now Mtaivi voh ; hence aniiqnare tegentt to nject it. Thus, 
antifnarc tegcmt to reject a new law ; abritgare kgenh ^ repeal aa 

old one ; legi v. dc lege derogtere, or exrogare, to repeal it In part, 

or to make some alterations in it ; le^i ohrogare, to invalidate a law 
by the proposition of a new one ; Icnem sciscere (spoken of the 
assembled ppople), to accept or approve a law; Icf^em jtthere, to 
retoauiieiid lo the nate the sant tioning of a law so acre jned ; 
legem irrogarc aiicui, tu propose a law to the people against any 
one : Velani leges setcraUe, vetant an* TabuUet leges privis Aoms- 
fUbu$ trrogani id aif enim wviuozuif. (Or. pro Domo^ 17.) 

The decision of sfaigle tribes and centuries^ and also 

the decision of the whole senate, was annQunced (re- 
nunciaius est) either by the herald (^praeo)or the pre- 
sident himself. If the camiiia were not intemiptedi as 
they might be, by unlucky auspices (oljmmtiatio, see 
p« 26»), or by the morbus camitialis (when any person 
was seized with epilepsy —the president dismissed 
the people with these words ; Si vobis videtur,' disced ke, 
Qinritess and if the matter was not terminated, a 
fresh assembly was held. But if in the election of 
consuls only one was elected, and the voting remained 
undetermined for the other (non conficere legitima mf* 
fragiay non explere eeniurias), the consul elect might 
proceed, without summoning another assembly, to elect 
his colleague out of the candidates. The same ap- 
pears in the earliest times to have been the case with 
tribunes (£tv« iii. 64^) ; it was different, howeyer 
ip the election of censors ; if only one was elected in 
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the course of the day» even tbig elecCioD was not yalid« 

(Liv. ix. 34.) ^ 

^ Lucan has giren us a verj graphic description of the bitter 
moekeiy of tbe sndent iostitatioiia wbieb pmiiM during tbt 

— ^ Fingii solennia camjfUSt 

Mt non admmm dbimk suffragia jJebis, 
I>eeanuilgu£ tnbut, €f vttnd vemt m yrmi* 
Nee cmlum teinxiart licet ( Unat amgwrt mnrd4h 
JSt Urimjufantut wrch htdwne sinistro, 

(PlianaL d98— 

Ite Campus Martins pnsents as with itm §tMom appeamies 
lAnpi) of tbe Comiiiai the herald, as nmulf bawla out in aoo- 
€ esion (deeaniatf repeats incessantly,) the namca of the tribety and 
their suffiages are shaken in the decepttre am (t^^ umd). It 
it not pmnitted to take the auspices (calum servare) : it thunders 
(seep. 114 ), but no augur regards it (surdm); the birds are 
sworn to have rrlven favoiirahle oiiK'ns ^i<rt<a} ~"^I440J|# ftflM^f^ 

though the owl has given the reverse. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

THE COMITIAi OR POPULAR ASSEMBLIES OF THE 

ROMANS. 

tarn ccMauL cwaxa, cBvruaiAZA, aho zeibuta. ] 

Amongst the different forms of comitia, the most ancient 
are the CamHia ewrkUxu The ofaject of the assemblies 
of this comiHa was of a double nature — either political 
or religious. Each of the Curice had its own place of 
assembly (eiirta), where the members (curiaks) as- 
sembledy with their presidents and priests, on festive 
days, to sacrifice and feast. There were ancient places 
of assembly (curia vetercs) as well as modern (curia 
norip). The ancient ones> dedicated to Juno and Vesta, 
were situated on the Palatine Mount ; and on the ca- 
lends of March their entrances were crowned with 
laurels. The Cfuria wmBy which were larger, were 
built near the Comjpktim Fabrieium. Besides, all the 
Curia had a common house of assembly (Schulzey 
p. 22. sqq.^ The comiiia euriata were summoned by 
the Ueior cmiatus ; but on what days they were held 
is uiikuowu.^ 

* The list of subjects that came under their deliberation was 
not always the taiiie. In the earliest timea^ the biiainess was eon- 
duded by the senate, and the decision was limiied by its condi* 
tional approval : — Decreoeruntf uif cum populm r^emjus$issei$ 
id ratum essei, si pcUres auctores JUreni**^ (Liv. i. 17.) After the 
curies had elected tlie kings, they were still under the necessity of 
applying: to the same curies for the imperium for military com- 
mand), the rL'fiisal of which would have made the election power* 
less." {CwerQ de Jiep, iu 13. Nwbuhr, L p. 288. j 
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' As assemblies of the patrician popuhi$ in reference 

to the plebsj the comitia curiaia sank in itiiportance bjT 
the creation of the plebeian centuries under Serrius^ 
and especiaUj when tlie iriiole people were divided 
. into tribes, with -which the regulation ol" the centuries 
was connected* Still the patricians maintained their 
original ri^t to these eomiHOf and by this Aej ap» 
peared to favour the expulsion of the kings. From 
that period^ they gained new strength ; lor in the 
camUia euriaia the consular administration was deter- 
mined, whilst the cmUia ceiUunata had only the 
election of consuls. Further, the comitia mriata ap- 
propriated to themselves legislation, the right of con- 
firming the election of plebeian magistrates» along with 
the j?is auspicii (see p. 27.), which first gave dignity 
and full power to an oltice> when conferred upuu any 
person. 

But afterwards the etmiiia euriaia dedined along 

with the decay of patrician privileges, until nothing re- 
mained to them but the right of granting auspices ; the 
adoption (arrogatio)^ of a grown-up person (vetikq^i) 
who was his own master (^sui juris^, — lor the adopted 
was obliged to engage himself to the particular reli- 
gious rites of the family mto which he was adopted; 
detestatio 5acror?/m, which was probably a solemn release 
from the sacred rites (sacra damestioa) which followed 
an inheritance (hence ketredUoM sine Merit) ; and the 
choice of certain priests, as the Curio Maximmy Hex 
sacraruMy and the Flumines. WJicn the patricians no 
longer constituted a distinct order in the state* the as- 
semblies of the Curia were devoid of meaning ; and, 
towards the close of the Republic, thirty lictors were 
the only representatives of the thirty assemblies of the 
ewmda. (Cic. de Lege Agr. ii, 12.) Since these «o- 
HMtta were convoked (tiofatoi i. e. convoeaia) by a lictor ; 
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hence they acquired also the name of ChmiAa eaUUa. 

In the most ancient times thej were presided over by 
the kingSt the tribunus cekrum, the uUerrexp and 
(after the abolition of the regal power) by the higher 

patrician magistrates. In voting each Curia had only 
one voice — wherefore the majority of the Gurus de- 
termined the whole : the Curia which voted first was 
called Principium, 

^ Jdofitio was effected hf the prfletor. In ibis case, the son 
WIS still under the pahia potettast and was fonnaJly tfansferred by 
the prstor fr<nn the hands of his real father into those of hispolsr 
adoptivus. (GelL y. 19») Distinct from this is the adoplis per 

tcsiamcnhnuy when property was left to an individual upon con- 
dition of assuming tlie name of the testator • — - CfPciUus moriens 
tesLamento adoptavit yiiticum, heeredemgue ft'cit cx dodrante* (Nep. 
XXV. 5.) As dodrans (9 02.) stands in rt-lation to tn?rjVi (12 oz.) 
of 9 to 12, lie tliereiore lefl him three -iburtiis uf hiis property. 

The Comitia centuriata instituted by Servius Tul- 
lius were originally assemblies only of the plebs in op- 
position to the patrician popuJus. But when all the 
citizens were divided according to tribes, they became 
the most important assemblies of the people^ since all 
the citizens capable of voting participated in them. 
For the foundation of their importance, they are in- 
debted to the regulation according to which it was de- 
termined by lot (sarHtio JUba£) what century should 
give its vote first (jsmitwna prmrogaiim «); but it is un- 
certain who was the author of this regulation. At an 
earlier period, the rich had a preponderance on account 
of the division into classes (p. 77.). These eamUia first 
became fully independent when they were released 
firom the influence of the senate and the curies (Liv, 
uxL 7*) ; for the sanction of the decrees of the comitia 
ceniuriata (which still continued to be given beforehand 
by the senate) was merely a form.<* 

< An the other centuries were generally guided by the prcero^a* 
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tiva —'hence praroga til a omoi roynUiontm (C'ic. Div. 2. 40. 83.); 
and hence a sujyj^icatuh or public thank&|^iviu^ i& called prttrojgar 
tiva iriumphi. (Cic. Fam. 15. 5. 2.) 
^ This IS ejiplaiued in liie uule^ p. 1 i j. 

To the province of the camUia cetUuriata belonged 
die election of the higher magistratesy except the dic- 
tator, who was chosen by the senate; the trying; of 
political ofFenceSy particularly high treason (crimen 
perduelUams) ; and legislation. They were summoned 
and presided over by the higher magistrates. If the 
consuls were absent in cases of emergeucyi a dictator 
was elected to hold the eomitia ; or in unforeseen cir- 
cumstances, an inter rex was appointed to conduct the 
election of the consuls* The senate determined whether 
and when the comUia should be held, as well as the 
subjects for their deliberation. They were summoned 
either by a comicen^ or by a public servant (accensus), 
or in later times by an augur. « They voted by cen- 
turies ; and the president called upon them to vote in 
these words : — Si [vobis videtur, discedite^ (^uirites 
(Liv. ii. 56.) ; or, lie in mffragitm bemjmanHibus JHit. 
(Liv. xxxi. 7.) 

• Tlie ComUia curiata were held without the city, usually in the 
CamptLS Martius, since at an early period the people came to 
these assemblies under arms and in military order (mb tigriis), and 
it was illegal to command an army in the city. (Zh» uxiz. IS*) 
But, In later times, a eorp§ of soldiers merely kept guard at the 
Janieulum, where a flag (venllum) was hoisted, and the termina* 
tion of the Comitui signified by its removal. On the day of the 
ComUia, the presiding magistrate, attended by an augur, set up a 
tent {tabemandvvi rrjrit) before the city, in order to take the au- 
spices. If the tabernaciUurn, or place chosen for observations, 
was not taken in due form, whatever was done at the eomitia was 
of no effect. (Xrv. iv. 7.) Nay, so scrupulous were the Romans 
in this respect, that if tlie augurs any time afterwards declared, 
upon recollectioni that any informality bad occurred {vitium oIh 
veniue) in taking the auspices, the magistrates^ though seTeral 
montlM might have dapsed» were obliged to resign thehr office 
(uipoU vUiori vHw creaih in opposition to sahni auspidU ertaiu 
On the auspices tee pp. 890« ^ >ny maglstimte of equsl 
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authority dedmd $e de caio tentimt tbn lie bid band llmilder or 
MO ligbtniDgt be was said obnunHarts nd tbis be did intb tbe 
words oli» dUf whereupon tbe Coimtia» according to tbe£€v^fiia 
(a«u. ^86) were adjourned {didmBkantur)* The Lex Fusia (617) 
wai of a somewhat similar import. Both were repealed by the Lae 
Ctodia {695). Cicero frequently laments the loss of these two !nws 
as fatal to the republic. ** This wise constitution was the niaia 
support of tlio aristocratical interest, and a perpetual curb to the 
petulance of factious tribunes." {^MidcUcton, i. p. 274.) 

The Comitia trihiita were first formally called forth 
through the party spirit of the patres and the plebs^ m 
the struggle of the tribunes with Coriolanus (d6S). 
They were termed concilia plebis, since they rested 
upon the division of tribes instituted by Tullius, and 
belonged to the plebeians alone ; and hence their de- 
crees were termed pMnseUa* (Gell. x. 20.) Originally 
they were on\y conciones (see note, p. 98.); winch were 
first elevated to the rank of comitia by Publilius Vokro 
(^3). The assembly of the tribes was the Intimate 
sphere for the tribunes of the people ; they were never 
summoned by a patrician magistrate, and when they 
assembled the patricians and clients withdrew from the 
forum. (Nidmkry i. p. 363.) They were general as- 
semblies of the people, for tlie division into tribes ex-* 
tended over all the citizens ; and thus the dependence 
of the assemblies of the tribes upon the curicc also 
vanished. Sylla was desirous of abolishing them 
(leaving only the comUia eetUuriafyi) ; for he saw that 
they were the strongest supports of the growing power 
of the people. The laws passed at tiiis comitia at ^rst 
only bound the plebeiansy but after the year BOS the 
whole Roman people««-thus armmg the tribunes, says 
Livy, with a very dangerous weapon : — tribunitiis 
rogaiioniims acerrimum telum datum eU* 

To the CkmnUia iribuia belonged especially the choice 
of all plebeian and lower magistrates, as tbe Tribum 
piUbtSf jSdiles curuleSf CunUores agrarU^ guardians 
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of the agrarian laws ; Triumviri capitales, supcrintend- 
aiits of prisons and executions ; Triumviri noUurni, 
inflpecton of the night police; lirim mm n mtimtab$, 
who had the charge of the mint. They had also the 
right of trying those who had violated tiie rights of 
the plebemns. In later tiraesi other actions were also 
brought before them ; jet their jurisdiction did not 
extend to capital trials. They also obtained, at a later 
period, the right of filling up vacancies in the priest* 
hood, but only as far as the right had been exercbed at 
an earlier period by the colleges themselves ; namely, 
the right of electing the FonUfex tlie Augurs^ 
Feeudu^ S^^knmri EfmkmUf Qmndfemmri sacrii 

' It is worth J of mnark that, in Um election of pneitiy only 

seventeen tribes, which were chosen hj lot, voted. ^V^th respect 
to legislation, these cotmNa could only TOte upon such subjects SB 

concerned the general weal, such as tlie le^es a^rariir,Jrvmrntarurf 
tabcUarice ; they could decide upon war and peace, punish bribery 
(crimen ambitus), and conler rewards. All legislative proposi- 
tions, however, originated with the senate, or the tribunes, if the 
senate hud given them periiuhsiuii ; and the comitia were sum- 
moned and presided over by the tribunes. The .£diles also mighi 
hold the Cbmifia/ but only with'respect to matters of oompkuit, 
or civil regulations against prevailing offencet. 

The announcement of a meeting was made either 
orally (indicere v. edicere concilium )y or by a placard 
subscribed with the name of that tribiino who had to 
make a proposition (rogationis pHnceps). Z The days 
of assembly were merely fixed for the election of tri- 
bunes. This took place at the end of July, although the 
tribunes first entered upon their office in December. 
Finally, it was not permitted to the presiding tribune 
to read a motion himself; since in tiiat case any pro- 
testation against it would hare been impossible on 
account of the sacredoess of the tribunes. (^Schube^ 
p. 3^>4f,) 
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AfVer the subject of discussion was announced, the 
presideut called upon individuals to speak for or against 
it ; and it was unlawful fi>r any person to speak unless 
tbus called upon. The voting took place by tribes^ 
and in every tribe according to the single votes ; the 
majority decided. The method of holding the ComiHa 
trSnOa differed yery little from that of holding die 
other coTWi^, except that the approbation of the senate, 
and the obsenration of auspices^ were not necessary. 
When, however, it thundered or lightened, no busi- 
ness could be transacted ; for it was a standing maxim 
from the foundation of the republic, that, in this case, 
all further proceedings were unlawful : Jove fulgente 
am popido agi n^u eue. (Cic in Vat. 8.)s 

' Tbe CmMa Mi into disuse upon the establishment cxf the 
empire. ** Augustus deprived tbe people of the power of making 
laws, and judging publie crimes ; though he left^ or at least ap* 
peared to leave it» that of electing magistrates. Tiberius, who 

dreaded the assemblies of a people so numerous, took away from 
it even tliat privilege, and conferred it Tipon the senate ; that to 
say, upon himself. It is almost incrc tllhle how this decline of 
the power of the people degraded the minds of the great. When 
the people disposed of dignities, the magistrates might bribe them ; 
yet still there was a certain degree of public spirit — a certain style 
of magnificence in the suing for puhHc offices ; but when the em- 
peror, in the name of the senate, disposed of all public employ, 
ments, flattery, infamy, and crimes were indispensable in order to 
acquire them.*' (Moniesquieut p. 129, 130.) The " fierce demo* 
cracy** that had formerly conferred all public magistracies {impe^ 
riumifasceSi Icghm'^^^ , relapsed into a state of political lethargy—. 
confining its anxiety to the distribution of public corn, and the 
recurrence of the games of the Circus (panem ei Circenses, Juv, 
7 7. J. 
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CHAPTEll MIL 

THE SENATE. 

INSTITUTION AND NUMBER OF THE SEN ATE.— - ELJGIBIM T V TQ TUB 

SENATE. rRlVILFGF.S OF SENATORS. DAYS OF HOJUlilNO THE 

SKJTAXJE* MODS OF 8DMMOKIKO IT. 

The Senate (senaius) does not appear as a magiitracyt 

but as a peculiar popular power in the Roman state* 

In treating of it witli respect to its institution, and its 
authority in relation to the various orders of the state, 
we must distinguish its different political periods. Its 
essential nature, however, was never niattiially modi- 
fied; for it always presents itself to us as the organ of 
the popular will (senaiiu egidominus eonsUujnthUcif 
Cic. de Leg. iii. 12.), and was therefore said to possess 
auctoritas. The Romans themselves designate the 
relation of the Senate to the people by tlie phrase, 
Patres censent^ pqptdus jubet (Liv. u 22. ; xxxi. 7<) It 
was independent of the kings*, and exercised even 
a considerable influence under the emperors* 

■ At an <?flr/y period, the decre€» of the people were ratified bjr 
the senate, afterwards accepted : — *' Uccrevcrunt patres, ut, quum 
populus regemjussissetj id sic ratum essctt si palres auctores Jierent f 
hodieqne in legibus magisiratibusque rogandU usurjJotur idem juSf 
trt adenUtU Fritaptam populuM tVjff'ragium ineaif in tnc€rh«fii 
eomitumtm evenium pairti aucim^ JtwU,** (Liv.L 17*) Tbbiws^ 
vious sanction of the senate^ given to anytiiing which the people 
might cfaoofe to enact (in incerium evenhtm), was, theiefore^ a 
mere formality (vi ademptd); and the senate* in those matters 
which came before the people, was no lonp^er a secoyid estate of the 
realm. I'his alteration was brought about by the JLcx jPu^/i^id 
(4I4j, and the Lex Mmua (467)* 
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Hie Senate was instituted by Romulus, who selected 
out of the families of the poptdus 100 men (past the 
1^6 of luilitary senrioe {$emoire»)f and distinguished 
by their experience and wisdom,) to be the perpetual 

council of the republic. After the reduction of the 
Sablnesy another 100 was chosen from their noblest 
fiuodilies ; and after the destruction of Alba, the number 
was again filled up by Tullus (though not increased) 
from tlie Aiban families. Tarquin the elder raised 
it to 300; and these supplementary members are 
the mmoTum genHum senaioresy in contradistinction to 
those created by liomxxlMS^ patres majorum gentium.^ 
This number of SOO continued with small variation to 
the time of Sylla, who increased it; but how many he 
added is uncertain. It appears there were at least 
above 400. Ctc* ad AUiiu i. 14. In the time of Julius 
Csesar it was increased to 900, and after his death to 
1000 members. As many unworthy members had been 
introduced during the civil wars, Augustus reduced the 
number to 600; under the succeeding emperors it was 
indefinite* 

The number of the senate was lessened fay the tyrannical 
cruelty of Tarqulaius Superbas, but was filled up (exjrlebatur) 
after the abolition of lii^ regal |iower. Brutus, as consul, did 
this by cboosiag the most distinguished out of the order of the 
knights; the patres conscriptif i.e. persons written or enrolled; 
together with the old senators (if a apj-H'Unhant in novum sejiatum 
Uctos. Liv. ii. 1.): but this title w as afterwards applied to all the 
senators collectively. The title does not appear to have been 
adopted for the sake of brevity (compare Prisci LatinU &c. p. 2.), 
but in order to point out more forcibly the honourable distinction 
of those elected as members of the senate. (£tv. t. IS.) 

In the earliest periods of the republic, eligibility to 
the Senate was the peculiar privilege of the patricians ; 
buty in later times, the vacancies were supplied from 
the order of the knights (hence called senatorum m- 
minariwn). The requisites for a senator were not the 
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Bame at all periods. In the infiuicy of the republic^ 

men above sixty years of age could only be admitted 
into the Senate ^ ; and it was necessary that they shoukl 
have preTiously filled other offices of state* No one 
could be chosen a senator whose father had been a 
slave (Jtibertino poire natus) ; though this was not 
always observed. During the r^al period, the dioice 
of the senators depended upon the king (£tp. iv. 4. : 
see, however, Middkton on the Uoinan tStfuUe, p. ib.) ; 
and ui the first period of the republic they were cre- 
ated by the consuls and dictators (Festus<— pmferM 
senaiores). Afterwards the censors enjoyed this pri« 
vilege (a, u. 310) ^ ; and under the emperors, specific 
officers ( Trkmmri $miaim kgendo) were created finr 
that purpose. * 

* Nee nM pott amnoi patuU tune curia tera$m 

(Ov. Fart. 6S«) 

' By the Lex (Mmih ^ censors were sutboriied to cboose hito 
the senate the moit worthy er amni ardme$ out of the whole order 
(from the curiesy without legtaed to any perttcuiarfnu. Nidi. L 

p. 462.). 

* From th']^ formal admission into the ordn SenatoriuSj we must 
distinguish the adnilssion into raeethi^s of the senate, open to 
every one invested \\ ith an office of stato. iience we may under- 
stand why it should be said, that llic senators were chosen jussu 
jl>opuli* These dignitiei>, or oihces, wure conferred by the people ; 
and as admission into the senate was connected with theniy die 
}u$ 9enalt€iHum depended also upon the people. With this 
imaUirUaa was also connected jia dieenS in $enaiih ^ 'Ight of 
apeaking in the senate. (£tp. zzziiL 8.) 

For formal receptioa into the Senate, a certain 
amount of property (cenmti) was necessary, accord- 
ing to the regulation of Ser\ ius ; but it varied at dif- 
ferent periods* In the flourishing state of the republic^ 
before the time of Augustus, it behored every senator 

to have at least 800 sesfertia, or 800,000 sestertii (not 
annually, but for his whole property). Augustus 
raised it to 1200 sestertia, and supplied the deficiency 
to those who bad not that sum. ^Suet. Aug. 41.) This 
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regulation was indispensable; for state-offices were 
Ihen merely ofiSces of honour— no salaries being at- 
tadied to them. Therefore every man invested with 
this office must be in a condition to live from his owu 
resources ; and the more so, because all lucrative em- 
ployments were prohibited, and Senators could only 
cultivate tlieir own lands. {Cic, Cat Maj. 16. 5.) 

After the censors had received the right of electing 
Senators, they exercised it every lucrum (or 5 years) ; 
and, at the same time, they expelled from the Senate 
any one (aliquem movere sencUu) whose character was 
m any respect tainted. Those only were deprived of 
their dignity for ever who had been punished with 
infamy (ariixta); and it was a slighter kind of pu- 
nishment when a Senator was passed over (praterUus^ 
see Fextusy sub tme,) in reading the list of names* 
Such a one lost indeed the rank of senator, but then 
he might obtain it again as soon as he was entitled to 
it by the acquisition of official honours, f 

^ Whoever was first mentioDed by the censor, in readmg over 

the list, was termed Princeps Senalus, It U worthy of remarfc, 
that tlie Senators were allo^ved to take their sons with them into 
the meetings of the Senate. It was afterwards forbidden; but 
Augustus restored the custom, couceiving that its influence was 
bencticial in accustoming tiie young men to turn their attention to 
State-matters. 

The badges of a Senator were a broad purple stripe 
on the tunic (Jatus clavus, tunica laticlavia)\ black 
shoes or buskins , of tanned leather {calm mgri ex 
alttid) s, with the letter C (termed lunula) in silver or 
ivory on the lop of the foot (lunata planta, Mart. ii. 
29.) ; hence calceos mutare, to become a senator. In 
after ttmes they bad also a particular place at the 
theatres in the orchestra (which, in Greek theatres, 
was occupied solely by the diorus, but in the Homan 
constituted the pU) ; hence some writers designate the 
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Senate by the term Oreke9ira ( Orekesiram ei popmhmf 

Juv. Sat. iii. 178.). They had also a particular scat 
at the games of the Circus and at the Amphitheatre, 
(podiumf see p. 59.) next to the amuu Yel they did 
not obtain this privilege till a late period (not bi fure 
558), but particularly at the latter games (first through 
Augustus, iSbtft Auff. 44»; more definitely ttiU through 
Claudius^ StceL Claud* 21.). 

. « So Horace — 

" A^rtf medium impedik entM 

J^eilibus, et Utium demitU peclore davum.** 

Uor. QtL L 6. 27* 

Distinct from these are tlie ccUcd mullei, of soft leather and a pur- 
ple colour, worn by the three loperior iiiaglitrstet« the eomndp 
pnetor, and adUis curvliif also by generals triumphiiig; Qui mo* 
gfttratum ewrulem cepiuetf calceos mulleos aluiacinaiot i ceieH 
perones* (Cato ap, FetL MuUeos.) The jmmin were shoea 
of unwrought leather {ex corio crudo)* Hie letter C is considered 
by some aa indicatiTe of the ancient number of the Senate^lOO^ 
Centum, 

An ordinary meeting of the Senate (^Senaiiu hgu 
Hmus) could not be held on the days when the comitia 
were held (dies comitiales — Lex Pupid)^ or on unlucky 
days (dies airi, dies nrfeuH)* According to law, it 
could only meet on the calends, nones, and ides of every 
month, unless particular circumstances rendered an 
extraordinary meeting (senaius iitdkius) necessary. 
Augustus enacted that the Senate should be held only 
on the calends and ides of certain months ; and in the 
sickly months of September and October there were 
feria (res pretaUB^ res proferuntur^ the business was 
prorogued) : yet a certain number, or committee, chosen 
by lot, were obliged to attend. He also chose a council 
for himself every six months (eonsiUa semestria)y to 
consider beforehand what things should be laid before 
a full house (ad frequentem Senaium)^ Suet. Aug. S5. 
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At an earlier period the kings only had the power 

of summoning the Senate ; then all the higher magi* 
BtrateS) as tlie consuls^ dictatorsj prsetors> tribunes. 
It was usoal to summon it either by an edict {edUtum^ 
Senettum edusere)^ or by the herald. Senators in the 
comitry were summoned by couriers; and if any senator 
refused or neglected to attend^ he was puniihed by a 
fine (unless he had a just excuse), and his goods were 
distrained {captio piynoris); hence ccsdere pi gnora, to 
tear the paper of security, and by such tearing to de- 
dare the security forfeited. (Tbie. Adam's Antiq. 
p. 9. note.) A Senator who had passed his 60th 
or 65 th year was at liberty either to appear or not. 
The SencUtms pedarii were such as were not as yet 
invested with any higher magistracy. (Cic, ad Au. 
i. 16.) See, however, Plin. N. H, 7. 43. and Anthon^ 
who interprets it in reference to those who 
could only giye a silent vote (pee^u9 in aUcngua mh- 
tentiam ire). 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THS 8KNATE. 

xni iioDT OF roNDrrriNG a meeting or thf «;fvatf — or \f \kin» 

A I>£CA££. TUB FOWSa OF XtfE tSMATS AX MFFEILEHT FRSHOOU 

Thbrb were various places of assemUyfor the senate; 
sometimes one of the CuruB, as the Curia Hostilia, 
JiUia, Pompeia, &c. ; sometimes a hall {senaculuin v. 

or even a temple^ as the temple of BeUona, 
Apollo S Honour, or Concord ; it was necessary that 
it should be a place consecrated by augurs. When 
the consuls enteredt the senators rose from their 
seats. In order to know whether there was the number 
of senators in attendance fixed by law (leffitimus 
numerus, senatus Jreqtiens, which before Sylla was 100» 
afterwards 200, and under Augustus 400)» it was cus- 
tomary, after the lacrifioes and devotions, for the pre- 
siding magistrate to count the members in attendance 
(immeftnie senaium). Augustus endeavoured to pre- 
vent the frequent non-attendance of members by hang- 

ing up a tablet {album Senatoriumi containing a list 
of names) in the Curia — marking and fining tliosc 
who were irregular. 

* At Umn temples wm widiont die dty» tlM ieoate net in thm 
eiflier to reeeive foreign embe—doye^ or to give audience to • 
general in command, since no one invested with the imperium 

could enter the city. On the 1st of January, the senate always 
sssembletl in plena for the inauguration of the new consuls, who 
entered upon their office on this day ; and the month of February 
was ukually iixed to receive embassies and the petitions of tiie 
provinces. (Ck. ad Div. i. 4.) 

O 
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When the sitting was opened, the presiding Magis- 
trate either made a proposition himself (ret deferthatur) 
or an exposition of the matters to be deliberated upon 
in succession (ref&rre ad $enatum). Every proposition 
began with the form qnkoA fdi» fauUumque and 
concluded with asking the opinion of the senators 
(rogare senlentiarn) in this form : die quid de hoc re 
seniUUf or die quid Hbi videaiur. The tribunes had the 
legal right of making a proposition (/us rdaiitmisy ; 
others were obhji^ed to ask leave from the consuls. 
Usually the pruiceps senatus was first asked his opi- 
nion (roffabtUur)^ unless there were consuls elect 
(^consules desigrutti)^ who were always asked first; then 
the rest of the senators, according to their dignity, 
CanmktreSy Praioriif JEdiliHi, Tribuniiiif and Qum. 
toriiy those of the consular order, prs&tortan, &c 

When many matters were to be debated, the senate 
was first consulted about what pertained to religion 
(de rehus divmis), and then about public afiairs» such 
as the raisin<; of armies, the management of wars, the 
provinces, &c. Those senators who gave their opinion 
briefly (senienHam dieebemi verbOf eenedKuU verboi) 
remained sitting; those who gave their opinion at 
length gave it on their legs (excitabanlur)^ and could 
not be interrupted* If the speaker^ however^ travelled 
out of the question, he was said egredi reUxtitmem / 
and if he manifested any disposition to waste the time 
of the house unnecessarily (dkm dicendo eximerCf 
diem ecnmimere^ toUere}^ or to indulge in abusive lan- 
guage, he was reminded of it by the noise and clamour 
of other senators (ab omni seruUu reciamaium est). 

When a senator did not give an entire assent to the 
opinion of another, but wished to add something («^- 
dere sententim v. in sententiatn)y he said Servilio asseor 
|jor9«lAoeam/>/n«ceii#eo(Cic.I%il.xiii.21.). Ifaevefd 
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diBttiict artidet had been indnded in a motion (per 
ioturamf L e. by the gross or lump), aome of wbicli 
might be af^ovedf and others not, any aenator m^ht 
eaU out di»Uk — requiring that eadi fMntionhur •hould 
be proposed apart. When several diiereat opiiiioas liad 
be^ offered, and the aenate had been duly conaulted 
{ordim conmdi^ perrogan)y the preriding magistrate 
might first put to the vote what opixiioo he pleased 
{mUmtiam primam prommciore)^ or suppreaa alto^ 
gcther (neffore se prommeiaiitntm) what he disap* 
proved. 

When a division of the house (discessio) took place, 
the consul or presiding magistrate, after having ex* 

plained liis opinion, or delivered an address exhorting 
them to unanimity (compare the fourth CadUnarum 
of Cicero), added : Let those who are of such an 
opinion pass over to that side ; those who think differ- 
ently, to this {qui hoc censetiSf illuc tramite^ ^pU alia 
emniot in ham parksai) hence, diteedere v. trannn 
in alia omniaf for contrarium sentire^ PI in. Ep. viii. 14. 
This mode of voting was termed pedibus ire in senten-^ 
Uam aUmffUM, To entitle any resolution to the name 
of senatiiS'ConsuUum, it was necessary that it met with 
no opposition [from a tribune] ; if a tribune had in- 
terposed, it was merely termed the opinion (aueioriia$) 
of the senate. ^ If the senate had been unanimous, 
the discessio was said to be made sine idld v(meiate ; 
decrees, drawn up merely by a committee^ were termed 
onaiAs'^onsulia tadta* (Capitdlin. Gord. 12.) 

^ ftiiaMb-amfii^liiifi smffum etArf, fmo rtdnuUm ftgjk MmmMm 
tSH ttdemtm dis «a^e, giut de ed scripta est, auctoritat, cut sci$ 

tereeuumeue/' (Cic. Fain. i. 7, 8.) This distinction is not 

always adhered to. " When no mention is made of intercession or 
informality, auctoritas senalns h the same as senalds-consultum* 
They are also sometimes joined, senatus consul! i auctoritas, which 
was the usual inscription (S. C. A.) of the decrees of the senate." 
{jtntkon* tub voce.) 

a 2 
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Wben the deliberations were terminated^ and the 
aenate dismissed with the words ^ nemo vob iaui,** or 
**no7i amplius vos moramnr, pcUrei eonscriptt^** the 
member who had brought forward the motion (auctor 
mnieniuB), along with witnesses, prefixed to the decree 
a list of its supporters (auelarUateB prmcr^itB), and 
an account of the time and placer These decrees 
were engraved on brass (hence 4Bra Uffumt Cic* Cat* 
lii* 8.)» and were deposited in the temple of Ceres, mider 
the care of the aediles, afterwards in the treasury 
^^rarium SaturHi)y where all public acts (talmhB) 
were kept« if not deposited in these archives (Jkdnu^ 
larium), they were considered invalid.^ 

^ There were four principal archives; TlaMorium JEdUiiiumf 
Mulanum Centonm m ofde JJberiatiBf m ath Ifymj^amnh irnhn 
laritim inbunorum plebiu 

^ With respect to the duration and validity of the decrees of tfae 

senate, we may observe, that they decided those matters concern- 
ing wliitli they were made, and that, in reference to transitory 
subjects, they continued in force as long as was required by the 
circumstances to which they owed their origin. It was customary 
to keep a regbter of all transactions {acta diuma), wherein were 
contained not en\j an account of the proceedings and decrees of 
the senate^ but also the speeches that were made on the different . 
^estions. Those of the emperors are especially worthy of remark^ 
and contain a fund of information for historians. Under the em- 
perors we find some senator chosen for this purpose {actis v. com^ 
tnentariis senatut coi^fidendis)* JuUus C«sar &rst established these 
jtcia Senate 

The dignity and importance of the senate varied at 
different periods* It possessed the greatest power 
after the abolition of royalty ; but it was limited and 
controlled by the institution of the tribunitian office, 
and by the laws of C. Gracchus (see p. 94.), who de- 
prived it of the power of judging. Yet, it still appears 
to us as the crbu consilium (Cic. Phil* iv. 6.), par- 
ticularly when it recovered, through Sylla, its earlier 
rights* In general, it had the care of the common 
weal in its own hands^ as is evidenced by the decree 
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which it passed in great emergencies: — That tlie con- 
suls should take care that the republic should receive 
BO harm, ^fUeo$UHhtdaretU opemm^mquiddanmemii 
respiihlica caperet by which decree an absohite 
power was given to the consuls. This decree is tmned 
tMmmm or ej^emtwi (Cses. fi. G« i. 5.)» and Forma 
SCH uUinuB necessitatU (Liv. iii. 4.). 

The senate assumed to itself the guardianship of the 
jHiUtc religioii (sacra /wUwa)s the administration of 
the provinces ; the imposition of taxes ; the management 
of the public money; the nomination of the dictator; 
the receiving of foreign ambassadors, and the appoint* 
ment of their own ; at an earlier period, the right of 
deciding upon war and peace ; in certain respects, also, 
the right of legislating; of decreeing public thanks* 
givings (jngppUcaiiom$)f especially triumphs ; the con- 
ferring of titles upon Ibreign princes (amieu9 popnU 
Rornaniy hospcs jyopiiii Jiomaui) rex); the investigation 
of state-offences ; the power of absolving men from the 
obligation of certain laws (fui iohendi legHbm) ; and 
of adjusting and determining all disputes arnonj^st the 
Italian communities, cities, and private individuals. 
(Po^. vi« 12. $fq. ; JMrkam, CiniksL Abh. L p. lOB. 
sqq.) 

Caesar lessened the dignity of the senate by the ad- 
mission of strangers, soldiers, and freedmen ; and An- 
tony and Lepidus still more, who raised the number to 
a tliouiciiu]. But above all it was treated with the 
greatest ridicule by Antony, who conferred the dignity 
of senator upon the most unworthy persons — pretend- 
ing that he was acting conformably to the directions of 
Caesar's will. « These senators were called " Senatores 
Oreini in allusion to slaves beuig freed at their mas- 
ter's death (see p. 86.). Augustus purified it again« 
and diniiiushed the number to 600. 
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* « As the senate bad approved of all tlM aete of Cmar wifioiil 
flcstrictioo, and the ezecutioo of them was oommitted to the am* 
aultt Aniooyt who bora that officet got info his posscsdoD the pa- 
pen of Gnr, gained ofcr hb secre^Hy^ and imerted whatever ha 
pleased : so that the dictator reigned more imperiously than dur- 
ing his life. Wliat Caesar would have never done, Antony did ; 
the money which he would nerer have given, Antony gave ; and 
every man, that had evii intentions against the republic, found on 
a sudden a recompence in the books of Caesar. " {^Monieiquieut 
pp. 109, 110.) 

In the period trom Augustus to Constantinet the di- 
minished rights of the senate varied according to die 
personal character of the empenm* The better en- 
larged its power, but the tyrants almost annihilated 
it ; till at last it retained onlj the shadow of its ancient 
dignity. ' In general it possessed the right of holding 
comitia (jus comUiomm) ; the right of conferring 
dignities (jus eonfereiidarum dignitatmn) ; the jus di- 
€mdi€ieonsiUmndi$ the right of administering the pro* 
Tinces of the Roman people (^jus proeurandi pramndaB 
Roifumi popult) ; the management of the treasury (^jiis 
terarii populi Jiamam); the right of coining money; 
(jus pereuiiemU nmmas) ; the superintendence of the 
public religion (jus sacrorum), and other privileges of 
less importance. (Mich. Ckmr. Ciartii Ommentar. d$ 
Sen. Bom. p» 66. sqq.) 

' ThtSy bowerer, was the growth of time. " When Tiberius learnt 
that the armies of Illyria and Germany had revolted, he accorded 
to them some of their demands, and left the determination of others 

to the senate (r^!cra srnattii sen^anda, Tac. Ann. xxv.), at the 
game time sending deputies of their body. Those who had ceased 
to fear their power might still respect their authority. Whtn it 
was represented to the soldiers how, in a Koniau army, the child- 
ren of the emperor and tlie envoys of a Roman senate had run 
^e risk of their lives, they might repent, and go so fiir as to pun- 
ish themselves (gauMai oadi^s miles, f*tad temet oMvereit Tac. 
Ann. i* 44.); but when the senate was entirely reduced, its ex- 
ample touched nobody. In vain did Otho harangue his soldiers, 
and sperik about the di2:nity of the senate {Tac. Hist. i. 84.) ; In 
vain did N'itellius send the principal senators to make his peace 
with Vespasian (iii. 80. j . Tiie respect which had, for so long a tim^ 
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been whhdmwn from the different orders of the state, could aol 
restored ia a moment.** {MoMi€tfui e u, pp. 140, 14 1«) 

Policy forbade the first emperors to abolish the io* 
nale, for by meant of k they were enabled to work 

upon the higher orders, and procure themselv us a party. 
*^ Under the empire, the stern and digniticd republicans 
were rapidly supplanted by the mintont of an imperial 
court ; and when the empire was divided, a senatOi 
possessing a very sleiider remnant of autliuiity, was 
embodied in each of the two ^eat divisions. They 
were without any real influence in the admbistration 
of public affairs ; aiul their chief functions were mani- 
festly confined to the ready approval of what the con- 
sul informed them was the will of the emperor." 
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CHAPTER XV. 

ROMAN MAGISTRATES. 

DIVBIOK or mOMAN ItAauaFAATKS. — MODK OP mLMOnXC XBSH. ^ 
COVSVU-^nXUl IHSIOMIA AND OPPICI. 

SiwcB the senate can only be considered, in the earliest 

period of its existence, as a committee of the people, 
and in later times was treated as every other dignity 
of state (the original civil distinction of the patrician 

order having ])een lost in its struggles with the PJebs)^ 
we have therefore ranked it amongst the state-dignities. 
As we have remarked, its nature does not correspond 
with our ideas of a magistrac}' (moffistratusy, for ma* 
gisterarei says Festus, means moderari, mide magistri 
non solum doctores curtium^ sed etiam pafforum, societa^ 
turn, mcarum, colkgiorum^ eqmtum dicuntur; and hence 
we have magistratus wlio are superior to private indi- 
viduals per imperia. * 

* The most distinguishing mark of a magistracy is the imperium 
{'lucl iuUn^ Jus edicendiy vocandi, prehendendi, the right of declaring 
the method in which justice would be administered, of sujnmoning 
and arre'-tiiiji;), which the 7nagistratus, as an individual, exercised 
through the magUlraluSj as a dignity or office : the term itself 
bearing both significations^ (Feshis*) The civil power of a ma* 
gistratej therefore^ is termed maghtratw or poietiag $ hit judidal 
power, jumdiciio ; and his military command^ impenmnh though 
the term is applied to all the higher magistracies. A distinctioii, - 
however, is sometimes observed between magittratus toidi jwtestas — 
tlie former being used in reference to the city, and the latter to 
the provinces : jurisdict'mnem per provincias potestatibus dcmaU' 
davit. (Suet. Claud. 24.) Gabiorum esse potestns (Juv. x. 29.), 
to be uictgisiiMte at Gabii. Tiie term imperium is suaietimes 
used for the general iiimself : Imperia, polestateSt iegationes, ^uum 
senahis ereverit populmve jusserit, ex exeutUo, (Cic* I^g. iii. 
S. 9.) 
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Since the ingmimm from its nature could not be 

united with a priestly office, there arises a distiiiction 
between magistratus and sacenjU^. (Mureti, Comoieii* 
tar. in Cic Cat. T. ii. p. 539. ed. Ruhnk.) With re* 
ference to their duration, magistracies were divided 
into nuigistratus ordinarii and extraordinarii ; the for- 
mer being uninterrupted and renewed annually. With 
respect to their greater or less importance as to ditmity, 
they are again divided into magistratus majores and 
The magU^raiUB ewruk$ were those magia* 
tracies with which was connected the right of using the 
seUa curulis or chair of state, anciently made of ivory 
(ewruh ebur, Hor* £p. i. & 53.)» and fixed in a chariot ; 
as die dictatorship^ censorship, pnetorship, curule 
aedileship. All the rest, who] had not that right, were 
called Moffis^aius nan Curulu. 

So long as the patricians merely had access to state 
offices (honons), the age at which a person might 
sustain any office appears to have been left to usage. 
But afterwards, when these offices were enjoyed in a 
regular gradation from lower to higher, the age was 
determined by the Lex Villia annaUs or anTUtriOf 
brought forward by L. Villius Tappulus, a tribune of 
the commons (573). According to this law, the 
qusstorship might be borne in the 27th year, the 
tribuneship in the 30th, the aedileship in the S7th, 
the praetorship in the 39th, the consulship in the ^Sd 
year. Whoeyer bore an office according to the legal 
age was said to do it in its proper year (sua anno) ^ ; 
but even under the republic popular citizens were 
freed from these restrictions ; and th e emperors granted 
that indulgence (anms remUtAant) to whomever they 
pleased. (PUn. Ep. vit. 16.) 

^ The tribune of the people (L. QetnudMiii carried through a 
law (A.ir. 410) prohibitiiig any peiBon f^m bearing two office* 
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at the same time, and from being re-eleded to the same oflBice till 
Iht MpifBtioB of ten years. Sylla renawccl tUs law, aod further 
eaactcd, that nm persmi could he pr»tor befim he had been qum^ 
Htf nor consul hiefore he had been praetor ; but these leguladoaa 
were never clos^ adhered to. The Lex Valeria (671) ratified all 
that Sylla bad donci or should do^ during his dictatorship. (Cfc* 
pro 

The observation of Thihaut^ that " the origin of 
oiany magistracies, and their gradual formation^ as 
well as their gradual decline under the eiDperfNrs, are 
still involved in much obscurity,^ is worthy of notice. 
(^Civilist. AbhandL viii. p. 31. sqq.) It was ordained 
by the law of Romulus* that no one should enter upon 
any office unless the birds should give favourable 
omens {nid aves addixissent v, admisissent) ; and all 
magistrates were obiiged| within five days after enter- 
ing on their office, to swear that they would observe the 
laws (in h^jurare). 

The suing for an office was termed ambitio ; and 
this might be prosecuted by lawful or unlawful means. 
Though bribery was punishable by law, and many spe« 
cific laws c (leges dc amhitti) were enacted for that 
purpose, yet it was very frequently practised. Bribery 
was not punishable, provided it was carried into effect 
by agents (^Interprefes), who promised to each indi- 
vidual (j)ronundare) a certain portion of the money 
that was deposited with the aeguesireg. Combinations 
of candidates, in order to disappoint (ui d^Usemii) a 
rival, were termed coitiones. When a person aspired 
to any office, it was necessary in the first instance to 
give in bis name {prqfiieri nomm) to the magistratesy 
particularly to the consuls ; though these could refuse 
to admit it (reeusare nomm) when tiie candidate waa 
tainted with ^ominy (^itomtma). The Se€kaore$y 
who always attended candidates, were distinguished 
from the SaliUotores, who merely waited on them in 
. ,^e morning. , 
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« Le9 CMntmlA Aelik^ (a.o. 686} ; L§a TMth bj CkM» 
when eonsm (690), iniiditig banuiNiiait^ la cmm of bribtrj* Ibr 

ten yean, and cnacCiiig generally that do one should exhibit sliowi 
of gladiators for two years before he stood candidate for M cAflt ; 
Lex Licmia de SodaUtns et de JmbUu (696), against fonniiig chAi 
for the ptirpoee of canvaiiiog ; Lst Ftmpeim, 

During the holding of the Comitia Tor electing ma- 
gistrateSy the candidates stood together upon the eoUiM 
hariuiorum ; and whoever waa elected (designatm) by 
a majority was forthwith accompanied home (dedi/cc- 
baiur ad domum)^ by his friends and dejpendents (jU* 
duetare$). It was impoasible, by law, to be invested 
with two magistracies at the same time ; but at a later 
period, this and similar laws were totally disregarded. 
TheZee CRtmdia (70S) prohibited any one from stand* 
ing candidate for an office while absent. It confirmed 
the Lex Fompeia on the same subject, but abrogated 
that clause hi which Julius Csesar was expressly ex- 
ceptcd (^Ccesari beneficium populi ademii). 

Amongst the Magisfyratus ma^res were the ardinarii 
— the consuls, prwtors, sediles, tribunes, quaestors, 
&c. ; but the consulship was the highest of all magi- 
stracies. Servius Tullius appears to have contemplated 
the institution of this office (Ziv. i. 48.) ; but it was 
first created after the abolition of the r^al power. ^ 
Till the law of the twelve tables these magistrates 
were called Pr^HoreSf DictatorUf or Judiee$s after- 
wards Conmdei* Without doubt the name means no- 
thing more than colleagues ; the syllable ml is found 
in prcBstd and exsulf where it signifies one tc^ i$ $ thus 
€aiMuifj» is tantamount too0jisei9to [cm and eii6 obsolete 
part, of surn}, the name given to Jupiter's Council of 
Gods." (Nieb. i. p. 4*57.) Compare, however, Varro, 
de long. Lot iv. PompoTL de Orig. Jwr. iL 16. ; 
Quint* i. 6. 

^ <« Bmm^** ttgrs Montoiquieit, <*haTiog hsiiiilMd the kiagi^ 
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establitehvd annual consuls — a form of admEoistntioii wbicb car- 
ried it to the highest degree of power. Princet have in their lives 
periods of ambitioii, which are micceeded by other pMsions* or even 
hf indolence ; but a republic is governed by chiefs who change 
every year, and who seek to signalise their mii^8tnicy« in order 
to obtain it again.'* {MonUifmeUf p. 9.) 

Far the sake of Becuring moderation^ two oonsuk 
were elected annually, invested with equal authority. 

Ttie consuls originally had much the same power as 
the kings ( Cic* de Repub. ii* S2*)* The transactions 
of the senate and the CuruB not only depended upon 
them, but they luul also tlie supreme command in 
war, with the executive right of levying armies. They 
could conclude treaties^ subject, however, to the ap* 
probation of the people ; they had the administration 
of the finances through the nomination of quaestors ; 
they possessed supreme judicial power^ by which they 
could decree exile and capital punbhments, and they 
had also tlie nomination of judges. 

The abuse of this power occasioned it to be limited 
through the hgu VdUaruB^ first by the appointment of 
tribunes for tlie protection of the plebeians, then by tlie 
right of appeal (jprovocatio) to the people against 
the decision of the consuls (Ciie. de Rep* ii. S5.)» and 
particularly by the separation of the judicial power 
( Valerim securim fascibus ademit), and conferring it 
upon distinct magbtrates, as the praetors and censors* 
The first plebeian consul (according to the Lex 14- 
einia Sextia^ 377) was L. Sextus (Ztv. vii. 1.). "The 
nominee of the patricians was deemed the superior in 
lank, to whom the other (that of the centuries) was 
attached as his colleague : thus JUv* ii. 4S. ; (Patres) 
M. Fabium eonstUem creant (274) : Fabio collega Cum 
ManUm doturr (Nieb. ii. p. 187.) The Ltx Gtmiem 
(411) enacted that both consuls might be chosen from 
the plebeians. (Ztv. vii. 42.) 
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The insignia or badges of the consuls were the 
same as those of the Kings (namely, the teOa atndi9, 
or curule chair, &c. see p. 90.), except that the sccuris 
(representing the power of punishing capitally) was 
taken from ihefoicei ; the lictors» too, were obliged to 
lower the fason in the popular assemblies. The year 
was named after the consuls : as the year at Athens 
from the archons ; hence, numeroris MiAbt mmmdn^ for 
wmos^ Sen. Ep. 4. They had also the majomoiutpUia. 
Though their power was reduced to a mere shadow 
(amsules hanararUf titular consuls, CassioiL L 10») 
under the Emperors, they were distinguished by greater 
external pomp. • They wore the toga picta or jxilmata, 
they had their fasces wreatlied with laurel (Jaureata 
famots)^ which in former times was only granted to 
those that had triumphed The aseiirftf was also added 
to the fasces. 

7 




* Julius Caesar introduced the custom of creating consuls for a 
few months (Menstruus in fastos ditlinguit uBcula consul ; Lucan, 
V. S99. ), weeks, days, or even hours, in order to advance a greater 
number to offices of honour. Under Commodus there were 25 
consuls ; the usual number was 12. The office was abolished 
under Justinian. 

These privileges were possessed hj the eonsubi 

ordmariiy hut we must distinguish from them the eon* 
stdes subrogati or suffecH. The latter were merely 
deputies, at first elected by the annual consulsi and 
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afterwards at the same time with the consuls in the 
popular assemblies. They were provisional consuls, in 
case a consul should die, or lay down his office in the 
course of the year ; but they did not possess consular 
privU^s. From their election, which took place 
about the end of July or the beginning of August, 
the consuls were termed consuls elect (consuhs de- 
signoH) ; the interval was made so Jong in order that 
they might become acquainted with the duties of their 
office. 

On the 1st of January the senate and people waited 
on the consuls (judtiiabmU)^ and conducted them with 
great pomp (processus amsularis) to the Capitol, 

where they oficred up their vows (vota nuncupabant)^ 
and began their office {muni^ mum auspicabantur)^ 
by holding the senate, consulting it about the appoint- 
ment of the Latin holidays (jcricc LatbuE^y and otlier 
things concerning religion. The day of entering upon 
their office was not always the same. At an earlier 
period it was the ides of December ; after the second 
Punic war, the ides of March, and then the calends 
of January. • On laying down their office, they took an 
oath that they had done nothing contrary to the laws; 
but the tribunes might prevent them from making a 
speech on the occasion, as Metellus did Cicero. After 
the expiration of their dice, they went into their pro- 
vmce, under the title of proeonsules. ^ 

* It is worthy of remark, tliat when only one consul was first 
meDtioiied, his name was accom|Mitued with the addition, et fui 
nuncicUus fuerU* After the Empire was divided into the Eastern 

and Western, a consul was appointed in eacb ; the last consul of 
the West was Theodorus Pmilinus (434 a.d.), the last of tlie East, 
J/'lavius BasiUus Junior (541), and for the space of 26 years the 
years were reckoned post consulatum JJasiliL Yet the later empe- 
rors again appropriated the title of consul to themselves, (Jclelarp 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

EOICAK 1IAOI8TRATB8* 

pKJBTORSIflP. rR^TOa URUAM S rEREl^HINUS. — KDICTS. — 

uujkstionks rsjiFcxiJA. — owvwm or .JtDim. 

The praetorship a judicial office, and in the earlier 
times a portion of the consubhip^ was separated from 
this magistracy when the people had obtained a share 

in the consulship lleiicc il was originally a 

patrician dignity ; the praetors were the colleagues of 
the consuls (eoUepm cansulum), Jand during their 
absence, which was very frequent on account of unin- 
terrupted wars, they exercised the highest functions 
of the state. By reason of the two dignities being 
so intimately connected, the election of the praetors 

was the same as with the consuls ; iov they were 
created at the Comitia CenturUUa with the same 
auspices* At first one praetor only was electedi and he 
a patrician; but afterwards (from 416) a plebeian. 
Towards the first Punic war (490^, we meet with a 
fTOtor wrbam»f ptiBtoir mig€fr^ or hananOm^ in contra* ' 
distinction from the prmtor peregrintis, who was created 
to adniinister justice to foreigners, or between Roman 
citizens and ibreigners* 

■ The name praptor (ij, qui prcvit jurt- et cxercitu) was at first ap- 
plied to any supi^^riar magistrate^ and thus the dictator U called 
prcrtor maximtu. (L.iv. vii. 3.) 

Hie prcBtor urbanus yraa confined in his jurisdiction 
to the private disputes (jprwaim cmtifm) of the Roman 
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citizens, he was the guardian of the civil law : — Juris 
duo^^iator qui privcUajudicetjudicarive jubeat^ prmtor 
etio $ is Juris eitnUs cuUos esto $ hme poiestaie parif 
quotcufif/m senatus crtverit, popultis jitsserity tot mnto^* 
(Cic de Leg. iii. 3.) In public matters of importance, 
the people either judged themseWes, or appointed 
persons to preside at the trial (quigtkBsiiampnBessenit 
gwBreretf qua'stiones puhlicas v. judicia ewercerent) ; the' 
pnetor» in such cases* could only act if commissioned 
by the people (lege populi). The praetor merely ex« 
amined the case in a cursory manner, and transferred 
the further examination {cogniHo) to the jury (jiidices). 
The Judices sat in lower seats (subselUa) along with 
the advocates ; whence suhseUia is put for the act of 
judging or pleading — a subsdliis in otium $e cartferrey 
to retire from the bar. 

When the matter was ready for judgment, the 
praetor pronounced sentence {jus dicebat, jurisdictio) ; 
the days on which he administered justice were termed 
dks fasH$ the half holidays, dies interdsi; and the days 
on which it was unlawful to sit at all, nrfaOif— 

** me nefiulut etti, per fuem tria verba tikntutf 
Fastus erUperqttem 1^ UcebU agL" 

Ot« Fa»U L 47. 

These three words (which comprise the power of the 
praetor) were do^ dico, addico ; dare actionem et ju^ 
dicsSf to issue a writ and appoint judges ; €Ueere JuSf 
to pronounce sentence ; addicere bona v. damnOy to 
adjudge the goods of the debtor to a creditor, &c* 

Theprcstor urbanus, when entering upon his office, 
summoned the people, and caused an edict (edieium) 
to be read by a lierald, and afterwards written on 
whitened tablets, (in cUbo, u e. in tabula dealbaid, ap- 
plied also to whitened walls, tU Xn^w/Ao,) wherein 
he laid down tlie principles that he woul^d pursue in 
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the administration of justice* As this happened everjr 
year, Buch an edict waa tenned lex mmmu Thoae 
edicts which the praetor copied from the edicts of his 
predecessors were termed TralatUict, those which he 
framed himself. Nova; and so any clause or part of an 
edict, cc^mt TVakUiiium v. mnmm. But it very fre- 
quently happened that, previous to any important pro- 
cess, he published a particular edict (ediciwn pecMan 

As this however gave rise to abuse, a law (Lex Cot' 
neiaa) was passed (686), that the praetors, in admi« 
niatering justice, should not deviate from the form 
which they had prescribed to themselves when tiiey 
entered their office ; ut prcetores ex edicHs muU perpehds 
Jus dieerent Nevertheless, these edicts had so far mul- 
tiplied tliat they afterwards formed an iinportaut por- 
tion of the ieges, under the title of Jug pneUnium or 
honcTorkmy and were collected by the Emperor Adrian, 

under the title of Edictum perpctmun. Tlic prator 

peregrvam also published his edicts ; and it appears 
that in certain cases he might be appealed to against 
the decrees of the prcBtor urbanus (Cic. Verr. i. 46.). 
Under the emperors, the jurisdiction of the praetors 
was confined to smaller matters: they retained the 
cura Ittdorum, but their principal functions were con- 
ferred on the pr<Bfectu8 prcUorio^ divid Qihtx magistrates. 

From these prastors we must distinguish those to 
whom the administration of the provinces was com- 
mitted (a. u. 526), when the Roman dominion had 
extended beyond Italy. The first two praetors were 
sent to Sicily and Sardinia ; and two were afterwards 
sent to Spain (556). ^ylla increased their number to 
eight, then to ten ; Caesar to sixteen ; but under Augus- 
tus there were sometimes ten, fourteen, or eighteen* 
These also appear, during the republic, to have published 
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an edict in their provincesy which was termed edictum 
pramneiakf in opposition to the edidum urbanum. The 

ofiice of prcBtores cerarii was instituted by Augustus, 
and continued to the time of Claudius. Claudius esta- 
blished prmiOTU Jkkieomniifiainh for the cc^izaDce 
of trusts; and Marcus Aurelius 9i prmtor tuktaris^ to 
take cognizance of wards {^CapUoUn. in Marc. Ant. 

The amount of business would appear to have be- 
come too great for \\\e 2)riBtor urhanm and iheprmtor 
pereprinus ; and it was . determined (604) that they 
should continue to exercbe their usual jurisdiction* 
and that the four other praetors should, during their 
magistracy, also remain in the city and preside at the 
public trials ; one at trials concerning extortion (<b 
r^peiundis) \ established by the Lex CaipumiOf A* u. 
604-; another, concerning bribery (de ambltu) ; a third 
concerning crimes committed against the state (db 
fm^estate) ^ and a fourth^ about defrauding the public 
treasury (de peeulatu). These were called QucBstiones 
perpetiuB, because the praetors, to whom they were 
assigned^ conducted them for the whole year. 

^ Amongst the Legn de repetunUt We nuy mention the Xe» 

Junia (627), CadUa (665), Cornelia (672), Adtia (683), Sensiila 
(690), Julia (694)» Pompeia (701 ). 

^ PerduclHo was frequently used for high treason. PerdnelUi 
(dtiellnni, old word for bellum) atnongst tlie ancient Kouians, an 

enemy carrying on war.** Qui propria diamine perdueUis essct, 
is kostis vocabatur, lenitate verbi rei imlUiam vUtigaiUe, (Cic. de 
Off. i. 12.) 

Sylla increased tlie number of qtusstiones perpeium 
by adding the following : de Faho^ against the forgers 
of testaments and other documents^ &c. ; de Siearm 
et VeneficiSi and de Parricidis, against the murder of 
free-born men, iathers, &c. The badges of the praetor 
resembled those of the consuls. In the city he was 
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attended by twoy and wi Aeat by she, Beton ; he wore 

the toga prcBtextUy had a particular scat (^trihfnial) in 
the forum or camitium (afterwards trials were held 
in the boiiUcm). Soinetiinee> in onimportant matten^ 

he passed sentence without form (ear CBqao loco v. dM 
planoy i. e. not on his elevated tribunal). 

The sediles are divided into mdik$ pkbm and mdikt 
curules. The original acdiles were the pkheii, created 
at the same time (a. u. 260) with the tnhuDes» for the 
protection of the plebeiani against the patricians. They 
were quite independent, however, of the tribunes ; and, 
like them, they were inviolable (Mctcromncti). They 
ware elected at first by the eamiiia onrurta^ afterwards 
in ibe eamUia irUmia, 

The oiBce of the aedilea was to take care of the 
paUic and private buildings of the city (odiMam nem 
ionium merarwm ted etkm pr watarum) i Aey super- 
intended markets, tavernsi &c.; inspected what was 
oiBered to sale in the forums and broke unjust wei^ts 
and measures {v€ua minora fnmgAcml, Juv. Sat* x* 
102,). They banished disorderly females, regulated 
the expense at funeralSf limited the avarice of usurers, 
destroyed calumnious writings ; and, in ftct, their juris- 
diction extended to every thing connected with the 
police or regulation of the city. The plebeian aediies 
had in particular the care of the decrees of the se- 
nate and the regulations of the people, deposited in 
the temple of Ceres^ and afterwards in the Treasury* 
(£tr. iiL 55.) 

When the plebeian a^diles refused to take upon 
themselves the care of making preparations for the 
Jjudi Maxim (S87), the patricians seized the oppor- 
tunity of increasing their power, by inducing the 
people to create a new office of ^diles Curvles in 
their &your (Zev Furia), Thibaut remarks^ that <^ in 
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reArenoe to object^ there was little or no difierence 

between tlie two sorts of ocdilcs ; and that both must 
have shared the same functions, according to time or 
place*' ( CML AikamL yiiu p«ld6.) ; and the difference 
might have disappeared altogether when the plebeians 
were also eligible to the curule aedileship (Ztv. vii. 
1* ; GeiL y'u ft). Cicero thus describes the duties of 
this office : — I am to exhibit,'' says he, **with the 
greatest solemnity, the sacred sports to Ceres, Liber, 
and Libera ; am to appease and conciliate the mother 
Flora to the people and city of Rome : am to furnish 
out those ancient shows the first which v^ere called 
iionian, with all possible dignity andreligion, in honour 
of Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva ; am to take care also 
of all the sacred edifices, and, indeed, of the whole 
city." ( Verr. ii. 5. 14«.) Suntoque cediks curatores 
urins, emnonm, imhrumgue »olemmum (de heg. iii. 

* The mdllM esamined and purchassd the plays which wm 
exhibited upon the stage (Terent* Frohg* in Eunuch, h sa), and 
tvwaided or punished the acton as they deserved. In this re- 
spect they are similar to the x^pvy^^ Anhtm {Juvenal, iii. 162.)* 

Pauper quis scribitur heeres ? Quando is rovsftio ett €BdUibu9 f** 

(Tate, Adam's Antiq. ed. Mtgor, p.LSO. note.) 

The curule sediles also possessed the right of pub- 
lishing edicts, which were equally binding upon all 
the aediles (TAibatU, p. 144. sqq.). The aediies of 
the free towns (munie^na) and colonies were alto- 
gether of a different description. The plebeian sediles 
were served merely by public slaves ; the curule 
sediles, besides the sella curulis^ were aiso distin« 
guished by the iopa pr4Bies^, This magistracy gave 
a precedence in the senate, or a priority of voting and 
Speaking, and was the first that c|ualified a man to 
have a picture or statue of himself (jus imagims)^ and 
consequently ennobled his family (CVc. in Verr. v. 14. ; 
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Middleion^s Lifs cf Ciomh i'^p. 89.). Julius Cmmt 
created (a. u. 700) two new a^diles called Cereales, 
who Bupermtended the public granvieB and the imtru 
button of corn among the people. The ttdfles appear 

to have continued, with some changes, to the time of 
Constantine. 
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CHAPTER XVU. 

ROMAN MAGi^TiiATES. 

DxcuNx or tmt omcs. 

Tu£ tribunes of the people (tribmii plebis), who, as 
magistrates, were the inviolable (sacrosancU) defenders 
of the rights of the plebeians, must be dbtingaished 
from the presidents of individual tribes. The cause 
of their creation lay in the oppression of the plebeians 
by the hereditary nobles or patricians. This produced 
an open rupture, and the people made a secession to 
a mountain, afterwards called Mom iSaceTf because, 
upon breaking up their camp, they consecrated it to 
Jupiter (960), The patricians were obliged to give 
way; the Zeo; sacrata \. tribunicia y^sls enacted; and 
thus a pure plebeian office » was created. At first only 
two were created, then five, and lastly ten; their 
election took place at the ComiUa curiata, 

' No patrician could be made tribune unless first adopted into 
a plebeian family, as was the case with Clodius, the enemy of 
Cicero '(pru Dom. 16. Suet. JtU* 20.). Even those plebeians 
were excluded whose fttben had borne a fsumle and were 
atiU living. (Xto. xzz. 19-) 

In their most essential character, the tribunes were 
representatives of the commonalty; as such| protectors 
of the liberties of their order agamst the supreme 
power, not partakers in that power (privati, sine mm- 
j)€riOf sine ma^isiratu) ; as suchj too, not empowered 
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to impose a mulct {multam dicere), but only to propose 
the im position of it to tiie commoDalty (^VrcyKm)'; for 
they had not the power of punishing^ but merdy of 
assisting — " Aicxilii nan pcerus jus datum illi potestatiy* 
(Liv. ii. 35. ; Niebulir» i. p. They had the right 

of seking, but not of sominomng (jfirtkmdimem — mm 
vocaikmem); and at first they had not even the name 
ci magistrates (Liv, iv. 2.). Volero was the author 
of the bill which transferred the election of the tribimei 
from the comma atrkUa to the tmmtia iribuia (883), 
in which all the country, as well 88 the city tribes, had 
a right of voting — where Uxere was no necessity for a 
previous mnaiAi'^amuliumf and the augurs could not 
put off the holding of the camitia, or annul the election 
of any obnoxious tribunes, under the pretence that the 
omens were inauspidons^, as no auspices were taken. 
Here they passed /yMiscte, bindbg upon the whole 
Roman people* 

^ If the assembly for the election of tribunes was broken off 
{d comkia direnqft» emnt) litfore the ton tribiinsi wm ekcted, 
those who were cmted might choose collssgues for themselTss 

{coojHare) to complett the number. When Duiliu% howevefj 
(304) dismissed the assembly, after the election of live tribunes^ 
eU^ing that he had satisfied the law, and the number would be 
completed by cooptation, a law was passpd in tl^e following year by 
one Tre})oiiius, enacting " that he who presided sliould continue 
tiie comiiia, aad recall the tribes to give their fotes, until ten were 
elected." 

Though the power of the tribunes, as far as it waa 
grounded io right» is still involved in much obscurity, 
yet so much appears to be certab,' that originally it 
was of a limited extent, but was enlarged in course of 
.time by the activity of the tribunes in availing them- 
sdlTes of drcumstances* Not only did the decemniri 
saq>end the tribuneship (302), but the tribunes durst 
not even appear in the curia of tlie senate, and were 
cbGged to remain without the door on benches. Here 
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they alone could prevent, by their t?eft), the passing of 
a decree which would be injurious to the interests of 
die jrfe&i. But after the overthrow of the decenwiri^ 
whim the tribtmeship was agam restored, its power 
increased in an alariiung manner. \ Iciliuij had obtained 
(2d8) Hx the tribunes the right of assembling and 
djfwf^Sff ing the senate without being senators them- 
selves; but this agahi was limited by the Atinlan law, 
(AUmum plebiscttum)y which enacted that the tribunes 
must be elected from the senators (about 62S a. v.)« 
The tribunes frequently assembled the people, in 
order to prepare them by speeches (concionem tzdvo- 
cofioitf), for the reception of political measures. No 
person could interrupt a tribune whilst speaking (£er 
Icilia, about a. u. 284 ; Nieh, ii. 231. ; Lex Slciniaj 662), 
or speak without their permission: — hence concionem 
daref to grant leave to speak ; eoneionem ateendere, to 
mount the rostra. They limited the time of speaking 
even to the consuls themselves, and sometimes did not 
permit them to speak at all. They could bring any 
one before the assembly (ad eoneionem v. m etmehne 
producere)y and force him to answer any questions. 
Under the pretence of protecting the people^ they 
almost did every thing that they wished. They put a 
stop to the collecting of taxes, the enlisting of soldiers, 
and the election of magistrates; and on one occasion 
they persevered in this opposition for the space of five 
years. They ordered sometimes the military tribunes, 
or even the consuls, to be led to prison (Liv, iv. 26*, 
^ V. 29.)» as the ephori did with tl^e kings at Lacedaemon. 
When the Le^es AgraruB had been passed, through 
the exertions of the two Gracchi (agreeably to which 
the poor received an equal share of the public lands 
with the patricians «), the tribunitian power was in its 
zenith ; but from that period it declinedi through the 
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factious spirit of the tribunes theni selves. The only 
efiectual mode of resisting the power of the tribuneB 
was to procure one d their auinber (e c&Ihgh iHtw- 
7wrum) to put a negative on tlie proceedirjgs of the 
rest. This change in the constitution of the tribunate 
appears to have been efiected about the middle of 
the fourth century ; for hitherto a plumfttif of votes 
amongst the tribunes was necessar}' to stop any pro* 
ceedings of their own memben. The government 

alone could have desh ed sue h a change ; as it was 
easier to gain over one or two out of the ten than a 
majority to their side." {Nkb. ik p. 435.) 

' As the Romans acquired the greatest part of Italy by ron- 
iquest, tlie Roman people were lords oi tiie soil in almost every 
part of the peninsula. ihuugh in many, or in most iubtanccs, 
tiie former ownert wera left in undisttiibed ponesrion, yet still 
Ifam were Tery esteanve lands whkh the Romans took into their 
own hands. These were more peculiarly called Agier pu6b*cuh 
and were the jomt projierty of all the citizens. Hence originated 
the practice of assigning to each individual citizen a certain portion 
of these lands, and of marking out and securing its limits [termini) 
by the intervention of augur, with the grcatc«^t solemnities of 
religion. Every portion of land thus allotted to a Romnn citizen 
became his frccliold in tht hi;jliui*t sense of the term ; it paid no 
land-tax or tithe; and it might l)c sold also l)y /v /^ i. e. 

with an unexceptionable and perfect title. But liie great mass of 
the national demesnes, which bad not been thus divided, were held 
by a very diifierent tenure. These lands, says Appian, were noatir 
waela; and whilst they were undivided, the state permitted indi* 
▼iduals to cultivate certain portions of them for themselves, on the 
payment of the tithe of the produce to the public revenue. In 
process of time, the possession of this undivided land fell almotft 
exclusively into the hands of the nobility. To check this evil was 
the obiect of the famous Lex Lirifria. liiniting !he amount of un- 
divided national land which might be occupied by any one \\\d\~ 
vidual. The Agrarian laws, therefore, were no violation of the 
rights of property, but a strictly regular and legal way of disposiug 
of the estates of the commonwealth. {Quarle/l^ Review^ vol. xxxii. 
p. 7 2-7 7. ) Amongst the Legei Agrarim we may mention the Lcst 
Lidnia (377), Flamnh (521), Semjyroniat by Tih, Gracchus (620), 
SermSa (690)» JuUa (694), for distributing the lands of Campania 
mmI Stella to 20^000 poor citiien% who had each three childien or 
more, (fik* pra PAiiie. 5.) 

Tbe tribuoician power received^ in a ixMrnner, iu 
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death-blow from the regulations of Sylla (tribunicia lex)^ 
which enacted that ^< whoever had been tribune should 
not afterwards enjoy any other magistracy ; that there 
should be no appeal to the tribunes ; that they should 
not be allowed to assemble the people and make ha- 
rangues to them, nor to propose laws (habere eonileja* 
V. agere cum pojnilo)^ but should only retain tlie right 
of intercession (^auxilii ferendi)^* Tlie tribunes never 
afterwards recovered their former influence, althot^ 
Cotta (Lex Aurelia, 678) restored to them the right 
of enjoyiDg other offices (^jus niagutratuum capien- 
doTwn^)^ and Pompey and Csssar strenuously promoted 
their interests. Cesar afterwards, when imj^erator^ 
treated them very capriciously, depriving them of their 
office (^poU9M») at pleasure ; and Augustus, by means 
of a decree of the seni^te, assumed the office in his own 
person, so tbcit he himself was sacrosanctus, and could 
assemble the senate at pleasure. Out of this inviola- 
bility grew the crime of high, treason (pipien inq/es- 
tatis\ which was employed by succeeding emperors 
as a pretext for cutting off obnoxious and powerful 
individuals. The tribunes continued to be elected 
annuaUy, as a matter of form (inams umbra et sine 
/lonore mnieji. Flip, Ep. i. 23.), to the time of Copstan- 
tine. <l 

It was peculiar to the tribunician power at an earlier period 
that it was confined to the city and a mile round it j and when one 
of the tribunes would not permit Ihe consuls to levy troops (270)»the 
latter evaded the opposition {intereessio)Jiy erecting their tribunal 
at the requisite distance from the city to summon the citizens to 
enlist. The tribunes were not permitted to remain all night (per* 
nodare) Vfiihout the city, except during the Ferim Latitue. They 
were ohli<:^ed to keep their doors open night and day, in order to 
receive all complrniUs; and their office was not suspended even 
undi^r a dict'.itorship. They entered upon tin ir ofHce on the 10th 
of December [nd nuarlum idiis Decembns )^ albo on the 5th 
{nonis Decevihris). Tlicy weie bcrved only by public slaves uia- 
tore^0^aritores, beadles,) in their public capacity ; tY\ey hf(4 ^ 
tribunal, like the praetors, but sat upon benches {j^ijb$diia)» 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

ROMAir MAGISTRATES* 

nrWrrUTION and office op QU^STOR*?. triumviri CAriTAtES.-^ 

BECEMVIRI TITfHCS JUDICANDIS, ETC. — CAOSSt FO* CAKATING ▲ 
DICTATOiU — fOyr&& OF mZ DICTATOR. 

* ■ • « » » 

Thk office of Quaestors ( QtuBttorei a quarmdoy because 

they got in the public money ^ publican pecunias con- 
quirebant) is almost as ancieut as the city itself» being 
instituted either by Romulusi or Numa, or Tullus Hos- 
tflius. Till the year 346, patricians only were eligible 
to this office. The original number of qusestors was 
two, then four (from the year SS5 or SS6), two of 
whom attended the consuls in war (consulibus ad fm- 
niikria belUpr^BSto eratU)^ for the purpose of paying the 
armies and selling the plunder ; hence they were termed 
QiUBStores percgrinL Afterwards (500 or 488 a. u.) 
their number was increased to eight. The Romans had 
now subdued all Italy and divided it into four districts 
(regimes), and the additional lour quaestors were thus 
rendered necessary* Under Sylla they were raised to 
twenty^ to fill up vacancies in the senate {snpplendo 
senattii) ; under Julius Caesar to forty ; and duiing the 
empire their number was uncertain and arbitrary. 
Those remaining in Rome were termed QutBsUms 
urhani $ and the rest QucBstores provinpiahs or mili^ 
tares. 

Before the time of the decemvirs, the two city quae-^ 

stors (^Qucestores urbani v. ccrarii) were merely as- 
sistants of the consuls in the -administration of tli^ 
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public money* Afterwards they were elected as in- 

dependent magistrates in the Coniitia centurlata^ and 
thus the administration ot tiie public money was de« 
tacbed from the consular authority* In addition to their 
ea|]ier privileges, they were entrusted with the care 
of ^the military standards (sif/na) deposited in the 
treasury (ararium), the entertainment of foreign am- 
basftadors^ and the delivering to them of any public 
picbciits. Caesar coniniittcd the management of the 
public money to the asdiles ; Augustus gave it to 
. those who had been praetors ; Claudius restored it again 
to the qusstors, but from the time of Nero they lost it 
for ever. Augustus also committed to them the keep- 
ing of the SenatAs-eonsnUOf which he deposited in the 
treasury. The treasury was in the temple of Saturn 
(cerarium Batumi). ^ 

* We mubt observe that the cerarium was entirely distinct from 
the publicum ; the former was the treasury of the whole state, the 
latter that of the patriciatui or burgesses. Hence the sale of the 
military booty was termed redacHo m jntblteum j but we bear ncft- 
thing more of it after tI:L decemvirate. {NieAuhrf ii« p« 176* 490.) 
Cicero applies the epithet sanciiits to the mroHum, 1. e. eg ^uo 
SumptuM ordinarii non pclchmitur^ sed ad summum reip. tempus 
reservahatur. (Cic. ad Att. vii. 21.; Adam's Ant. Ed. Major, 
p. ) We must also distinguish the frmrjtt7/i from the trea» 
sury ot the prince (i<MCus)» under the empire. 

The quaestor had neither Itctors nor viaioresy because 
be had not the power of summoning {voccUioHis) or 
apprehending (^pr^enswms)* A particular place 
( QncBsiorium^ compare PnBbmwoi) in the camp was 
assigned to him, where he had his tent and kept his 
stores. The provinces of quaestors were anouaUy dis* 
tributed to them by lot ; sometimes a certain province 
was given to a particular quaestor ««« aorH?. The 
quaestorship was the first step of preferment (^primus 
gradus honoris)^ and the first office that gave admission 
to the senate ; then jthe individual was said adire od 
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rmymUicamf 4>cpes$ere rempub. In addition to these 
iftuestorg, we liave the Q9UB$lore$ parriddiiy whose ju- 

rifiiUction exLeiided to cases ut" perjury as well an mutters 
pertaining to blood ; Quasiorea candkleUif or Qmst. 
pHncipiSy who were introduced by Augustus to deliver 
the messages or speeches of the emperor {J,tOeUQ$f 
tpisioku^ ^oraikmei)y to the senate; and who afterwards 
merged, under Constantine, into Quai§ofe$ palaHif or 
CJiumeliors. (Symnjach. Ep. i. 17.) 

Amongst the inferior magistrates we maj mentioo 
the Tnummri capitahs^ who superintended prisons 
and the execution or punishnieiit of criniiiiaU (besides 
exercising jurisdiction over persons of the lowest rank) ; 
the Triummri momtaJe$ ( qui awtOy argento^ ari^ 
Jiando, ferimulo, jiraminl, ^vho had the charge of the 
mint» or coining gold^ silver, and brass) ; the IViumviri 
noeturm^ who inspected the night-watches (ptpiUas 
cironnihanf)^ and had the charge of preventing,' fires; 
the Triimm israrii, who, as assistants of liie quacstorSf 
took a share in the admmistration of the public trea* 

sury ; the Decemviri litibus jndiccmdis^ who were ju- 
dicial officers subordinate to the praetors, and set up a 
spear in the Forum, when officially engaged:— 

Trepidos ad jura decern cUat hasta virorum.** 

Lucan. 

and the Quaiuor viri fnales v« vweuri^ who had the 

charge of the public roads. The Vigintiviri were not 
a particular board of magistrates, but consisted of the 
tnumvUri eofriiaJes and other inferior officers, who were 
annually sent by the senate as prsefects to the towns, 
termed prcsfectum^ to administer justice. Afterwards^ 
knights were only appomted to this office (741); but 
they could not, like the earlier vigintiviri^ be admitted 
into the senate until they were invested with a higher 
office. 
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' Amongst the extraordinary magistrates we may class 
the Dictator, who, lit an earlier period, was termed Mo' 
gUter fKppuli^ or Prmior Maximui* The election of 
a dictator might be occasioned through dangers 
threatening the state, either in peace or war, or by the 
absence of aU the higher magistrates from Rome {and 
then a dictator was elected to hold the comida), Livy 
tells us that T. Lartius (a*u« 253) was iirst elected 
dictator— the city being menaced at the same time by 
internal commotions, aiid a dangerous war with the 
Latins 18«)» 

A dictator was sometimes created for the sake of 

instituting holidays — of celehratin^^ L^anics when the 
prstor was indisposed — ibr iioldmg trials {guieMtiam- 
bui exereendis) — once, after the battle of Ccmmg, for 
choosing senators (fjfui sencUum legereC)^ and some- 
times for fixing the annual nail (cluvijingendi y.pan- 
gendi eautd) in the right side of the temple of Jupiter ^, 
if there was a pestilencci or any great public calamity. 
He was elected from the consular order, noounated by 
the senate, and approved by the popuhtt or patridaas, 
in a council by night, after the atisptces were taken 
nocte mlentiOf iU mos est, diclcUarem dixity Liv. viii. 2S, « 
All the magistrates, with the exception of the tribunes, 
surrendered their authority on his appointment* 

^ This WM done for (he take of marking the number of yesn, 
and commonly by an ordhiary magiitrate. ** The design of 
ordinenee ursi to prevent the loie of yesre in the record of time; 
it being impoMible that the official years should antwcr exactly to 
the astronomical, when the time of the mfigi»( rates expired befSm 
their f>ticc<'s«ors were elected.** (Niebuhr, u p. 225.) 

«. Xhe dictatorsliip wrm rsM ntially a pntHciflii magistracy, and 
the patricians were ^unn uhat disconcerted when the plebeian*?, 
}iavin;f obtained the power uf being ejected coosulsy could also be 
elected dictators. 

Although the power of the dictator over the life 
and property oi tiiu citizens claimed UDConditioDal 
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cbedieaoe t^ph^ nUmim cim-ifaium eti)i in order that 

his decisions might be rapid und vigoroua, yet it was 
ctrcumscribed by certain limits. He could only con- 
tinue in office foV die sptee of six months (jenwa^ 
dictatnra), except in cases of the j^rmtest necessity^ 
when autliorized by a decree of the people ; as, for 
instance, in that of Camillus : he could not leave Italy ; 
he could not apply any of the public money without 
the approbation of the senate. In times oi peace he 
was not allowed to ride on horseback in the city with- 
out the permission of the people. At first, tln re was 
no appeal from a dictator^ this beuig tiie prmcipai 
cause of his election — as the decision of the consuls 
was subject to appeal. A law (Zer Duilia^ 304) was 
afterwards passed that no magistrate should be created 
without the liberty of appeal {sim provocailkm) ; and 
a dictator might also be called to account after he had 
resigned his office. The dictator was not preceded 
by lictoirs ; but this rule was violated by Sylla (^Lifh 
Ixxxtx. EpU^ 'i—^* SuUa^ du^ator fachis, quod nemo 
unqtmm fecercU, cumviginti quatuor JoMibus procesniU* 
(Crombie's Gymnasiumi ii« p. 166*) 

The dictator usually resigned his offiOe whenever he 
had effected the business lor which he had been created; 
but Sylla <^ and Csfesari in contempt of the laws of 
theilr country, became perpeiui dkUOoM, Afterwai^ds 
this oliice was altogether abolished. Augustus was 
offered the dictatorship ; but, as he already possessed 
the power, he wisely declined an appellation that had 
been rendered odious by the cruelties of Sylhi. When 
the dictator was created for war, he immediately no- 
minated his master of holrse '{MaffiHer equkum\ who 
must at least have been })rcttor, aud whom he could 
deprive of his command at pleasure. ^ Yet the mastet 
of the horse might also be nominated by the people 
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and the senate. He was followed by six lictors, and 
ke wore the toga pnHesUOm 

^ No dictator had been created for the s|»aoe of 120 years pre- 
vious to the dictatorahip of Sylla ; but the consuls were invested 
with a dictatorial power in critical emergenclesa 

• By the Xev Metilia (510}, Minucius, master of horse, pos- 
sessed equal command with Fahius the dictator. (Ittv. zzii, 25^ 
26.) 
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omcs AMB Towift w TBS csKsoAs. — iMmRKZ.— tnMncm 
vmrns.^ nMTwem AumovM, — dicimtxex umuivs tCBiBtirfiis. 

— TRIBUltl MILITUK COXtULAKI TOnaTATX. rOBUC aSftTANtt 

OP TBB MAOtBTKATn. 

The Censors i^Censores)^ as a particular magistraqry 
were first introduced long after their duties had been 
already performed by the kings and consuls. This 
ofiice was founded upon the division of the people into 
classes S and was originally limited in its authority; 
but its limits were gradually extended. It was separated 
from the consulship (311), as the consuls , were pre- 
vented by war from holding the census (eenmtm agert). 
Originally the two censors were created for five years, 
but, as this gave rise to abuse^ the term of holding 
office was diminished to a year and a half {eemura 
annua ac semesirii). The censors were chosen at 
first from among the patricians, but afterwards also 
from the plebeians (4M)« The title of censor was 
esteemed more honourable than that of consul (om* 
nium ho7iorum apex v. fasHgmm)^ as appears from 
ancient coins and statues ; and it was reckoned the 
chief ornament of nobility to be sprung from a cen- 
sorian family. " The most famous censorships are 
that of Appius, Cic. Cato Maj. § 6., Hor. L Sat. vi. 20. ; 
and that of Cato" (Jm. zxxix. 40.> 

* The laws provided the mcsiiB for detectiog false returns by m 
general igrttemof legittntion. All duldfcn on their birth were 
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registered in the temple of Lucina; ail who entered into youtli- 
hood, in that of Juventast all the deceased, in that of Libidna ; 
all tojournen, wttii their wives and children, at the Paganalia, a 
feittval be)d every year, in each pagus, or village* This registry, 
tion extended to all changes of abode, of Janded property, and 
every alienation of an article liable to tribute, (^Nieb* u p. 40$,) 

The office of the censors was to register in the Hbri 

Censuales the ages ^\ families, rank, and fortunes of 
the citizens (censere populi (Bvitates, soboles, familias^ 
peeunuuque)f according to their individual classes. 
Connected with this was the supermtendence of morals 
(cura iiiuj arri)^ in order that the ancient simplicity 
might be preserved* Hence the power of the censors, 
io this respecty embraced all tlie relations of life. They 

inflicted marks of disgrace l^notas inuiehant) upon 
those who had grossly violated laws or morality ; and 
this rigour, though perhaps not always untainted by 
private or interested motives, was very wholesome for 
the state. Thus, for instance, a punishment or ani- 
madversio was inflicted if a knight had not tfiken proper 
care of his horse (which was termed impoliiiay tncuna), 
if a person had contracted debts without necessity, 
and, above all, if he had been guilty of perjury. The 
sentence 6f the censors (animadv^sio censmia v. 
judicium cemoris) only affected the rank and cha- 
racter of persons. Hence it was termed Jffnomima^ 
from which the Igntminia lege (as well as the later 
Ignominia ex edictOy which gave birth to the legal t/t- 
famia) must be distinguished* i^Cicmde repuh. iv. 6.) 

^ It is rcasonnl>lo to conclude, with Fabius Pictor, quoted 
by Livy, that only those who were able to bear arms were included 
in the re?isiiSf i. e. tliose who wore nbo?jt sevcnticn years of age, 
and under Ibrty-six. Tlvus we are to understand Dion. Hal., 
when, speaking of the fifth Roman census, be says, that the num- 
ber of tbcne arrived at the age of pkiberty, amounted t» 
ISObOOO men. (ffooke*» H* c* When the censors regiitered 
the property of the dtiktikis, they were said censh^ censum agere 
V. kaba^, r^finrrt in censumf and eemui aicribere^ and when tlie 
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citizens gave in tlicir account to tiie censors, tijey were said cemeri^ 
pr<ifiterif in censum deferre ; hence census hrevis, exi^uMt «* hniall 
fortune; efueMrii, the property of a kni^ui ; sefwUmuM, Uut of m 
BCiMtor« 

The punishment inflicted b^fiheCensarsytiried accord- 
ing to the rank of the offender. A senator they excluded 

from the senate-house (sencitu movebant v. ejickbatU) ; 
an ^[ue$ they depriYcd of bis public horse (eqtmm 
admdMfU) ; and any other citizen they removed from 
a more honourable to a less honoiir:ibIe tribe (friin 
movebant)y or deprived him of all the privileges of a 
ftoman citizen (cararium fiuuban^ in tabtilas Cariium, 
vel iiitcr Cceritas referebant, i. e. jure siiffragii priva^ 
batU). c "A scandalous offender was always punished 
with civil degradation by the laws of Home> as he 
was with Artfjila at Athens. Nor could an offender^ 
upon whom the turpc judicium^ had once been in- 
flicted, ever be restored to his civil rank: — thirpi 
judieh damnoH in perpehmm omni honore pHvaniur 
(Cic. pro Cluentio, 42,). But the case was different 
when they acted upon their private conviction of a 
man's unworthinesSy and not in execution of a judicial 
sentence" (Nieb. ii. p. 396.). By the LexCIodia (695), 
the censors could not degrade any person who had not 
been first openly accused and condemned by their joint 
sentence (C&. in Pis. 5«)* 

* The lutniie orariM denotes • person who was not s fncmbef 
of a tribe» but paid a poll-tax for the pensions of soldiers (ai miU^ 
tare) ; and the people of Caere (Cctriies) first obtained the freedom 
of the city, but without the right of voting; hence Cmrite cerd 

di^nu (Tlor. i. E|). G. G:l ) 

** At liuinf, vvhatevLT t*jui(i introduce dangerous innovations, 
change the heart or the spii it of the citizen, or, if I may so ex- 
press it, endanger perpetuity, was reformed by the censors." ** It 
was a wise institution. They could not deprive any pertioa ui u 
hMgistracy, because that would have embarrassed the exercise 
the public power; but they could remove a citiien from his order 
and rank, and thus deprive bimt so to apeaki of his individual 
nobility.'* {McnUi^meih P* ^a) 

H 6 
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The censors had ako the right or charge of giving 
admisstcm into the tribes, the squiiB^y or the senate. 

Not that they could reject or accept at pleasure — they 
were officers who merely revised the claims of appli- 
cants, and registered accordingly. So also those who 
were degraded by expulsion from the senate, <S:c. 
might have their rights restored again by the people 
or the censor, at the foQowing census* The censors 
likewise superintended the building of public works 
(opera publica cedi/icunda et reficieada redemptoribus 
hcabant), the repairing of public roads, bridges, aque- 
ducts, the leasing out of taxes to the fiurmers-general 
Qnamipibus v.publica/iis); nay, "so far were the Ro- 
mans from regarding taxation as depending upon the will 
of the people, that the senate even left the regulation 
of tiie pi optTty-tax entirely to the censors." (Nieb, ii. 
p. 402.} In earlier times, the censors wore a red toga, 
afterwards, the ioga prcetexixu .They entered upon 
their office immediately after their election. According 
to Mar cia Lex (265), no one could be censor twice ; 
if one of the censors died before his term was wpired, 
the other was obliged to lay down his office. 

In the latter ages of the republic (when neither 
censors were elected, nor a census held), the office was 
in some measure supplied by the pm^hetura 
which Pompey, and afterwards Caesar, held during 
their lives. Augustus was invested with the office, 
under the title of Magistermorum s and it lingered on, 
in various forms, under his successors* An interval 
of five years — the peciod betwixt each census — was 
termed lusirum, because every census was conduded 
with an expiatory sacrifice (stwrijfkium btsirak); he 
who performed it was said condere iusts^um* The 
sacrifice was termed Lusinm a h»midc^ L e^ se ihc n d Cf 
lincOj on ibia occasion, the farmers of the public reTenue 
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paid the rent or contract-money to the censonu This 
interval has sometimes been made use off like the 

Olympiads, for computing time ; but iu irrc^ularityi 
arising from religious and other impediments) deprives 
it of much value/' (Liv. iiL 2S. ; Idder^ Hamdbwhd&t 
Chronologies ii. p. 77. sqq.) 

An mkTfw had been already elected in the time of 
the kings, when the kingdom was not here^tary b«t 
elective. As soon as a king was dead, an uUerrex 
supplied the vacancy (nUem^fmm)^ until the people 
(pepuhcs) had elected a new king. The inigmst was 
elected from the patricians ; and tliis iutemyal power 
of the patricians survived, after the abolition of royaltyi 
being eicercised in the electing of new consuls, when 
the tribunes had interrupted the comitia by their rcfo. 
Their power only continued for hve days ; hence many 
sn^torri^^ were necessary, before the election of consuls 
was completed. 

The J^rcefectus urbis v. urbi was elected only in the 
absence of kings or consuls, in order that the state 

might not be without a supreme power. " Whenever 
the kings were in the field, the first senator became 
pr(Bfeeiui urbiSf and, lilce them, decided cases con- 
cerning property and occupancy, and provided against 
sudden emergencies." (Nteb. ii. p. 100.) Sometimes 
he is termed cusiot urbis* During the government of 
the kings^ as well as during the republic, aprafecius 
Jeriarum Latinarum was appointed^ for celebrating the 
Latin holidays^'^but he did not assufne the presidency. 
{Tac. Ann. iv. 36.; IHo Cass. xli. 14.) This office 
underwent a change, when Caesar, during his absence, 
nominated six preefects» and Augustus elevated it to 
a permanent magistracy. The prcrfectus ufH was 
. selected from the principal men of the state {ex virts 
primarUi v« SMtsnfarites), and entrusted with the 
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cammand of the eoAorM urbanm and viffUes. During 

the empire, the prefect or deputy (vicarius) was su- 
preme judge over the senators and knights ; he had 
the power of banishing persons^ and of transporting 

them to any island whicli the emperor named (i/i in' 
sulam deportandi). The dignity frequently continued 
for life; 

The Prcffechis annon^ was a magistrate created 
during tiie republic in times of scarcity, to take charge 
of the procuring and the distribution of Corn. This 
magistracy (tmnis potestas rei frumeniarus) was 
committed to Pompey for the term of five years. Au- 
gustuS) however, changed the nature of this office^ as 
he did of all others ; in the time of a great scarcity, 
he undertook the office himself (^prafectnram annon(B')^ 
and afterwards appointed four permanent magistrates 
{^SueL Oct S7.) to discharge it. 

The Ucccmviri legibiis scribendis were magistrates 
chosen to draw up a body of laws (301), in order to 
reconcile the differences between the patricians (/x»- 
piilus) and the people ( piUbt), They accordingly 
completed ten tables, which in the following year were 
Confirmed by the comUia tseniuriaia; but as some de- 
ficiencies were still to be supplied, decemvirs were 
dgain created, and the labour (xii. Tab.) was brouglit 
to a conclusion. They were invested with extraordinary 
Jpowers, and all other magistracies were suspended* 
" The tribunes themselves were not excepted, though 
their functions had hitherto been always preservedi 
even under the dictators, and when all odier magi- 
stracies ceased." {Hookers Rom, Hist ii. ch. 96.) The 
deceniviri endeavoured to establish themselves into a 
permanent government^ but were obliged to yield to 
the popular will. 

The TrUmni militum consulari potentate were first 
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created (310) as supreme magistrates in the struggles 
of the patricians with the plebeians. This was effi^ted 
by means oftheLex Canuleja (309), through which the 
plebeians received a share in the consulship. ** Whether 
consuls or military tribunes were to be elected, was 
always decided by the senate : it preferred the Ibrmer, 
because, in their case, votes for a plebeian might be 
rejected, without trouble or annoyance ; but, after the 
passing of the Lex JEnUlia, it was forced to permit the 
election of tribunes." (Nicb, ii. p. 392.) I hcy wti v at 
first three in number, then four, and lastly six. This 
magistracy continued only to the end of the fourth 
century of Rome, when the plebeians obtained, by the 
Lex Lieima Sextia (377), that one consul should be 
elected from their body ; afterwards, that both ; which, 
however, was seldom the case. The Decemviri naivah$ 
were elected in the comUia tributa* The Triumviri 
affrariiy or Triumviri cohnia deducencUe etagrisdu 
videndiSf were commissioners chosen to lead out colonies 
and apportion the lands. Lcpidus, Anluiiy, and Au- 
gustus were the Triumviri reipublica consiUuemkBf 
ajqpointed by a formal decree of the senate* 

The public servants of magistrates were called Ap' 
pariloreSf because they were at hand to execute their 
commands (its adparebani^ u e. prasio erant ad obse^ 
quium). The clerks iscrih€B) wrote out the public 
accounts, laws, and proceedings (acta), aiid were 
apportioned to each magistrate by lot ; hence ScribiB 
gutBStariiy wdiUHif praitmi^ &c. and ser^fhm qumJ^torium 
comparare, Suet.; Scriptum facercy Liv. ix. 46. They 
were distributed into decuries ; whence decuriam emere 
for muntU scrtbte emere* Distinct from these were the 
aeiuarii or noiarii^ who took down in short-hand (noH$ 
excipiebant) what was said or done ; they usually be- 
longed to the class of slaves or freedmen. The business 
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o[thePr(sc(mei (public criers), who were also divided 
iDto decuriesi was to summon the people to public 
assembliesy to proclaim silence in them (mkniiutn 

indtvere v. imperare) to read the la^\ s, catch thieves, 
invite to public funerals (JwMra indictiva), advertise 
sales by auction (mtctiimem eomJamare pradieare)^ 

proclaim the vie tors at the games, &c. 

• In religious ceremonies, they made use of a solemn formula : 
Favele linguht <^ JavtHe omiies ; in the comitia, they summoned 
die tribes aod centotks to vote» called out the vote of each 
ceotuiyy and the names of the auccenful candidates. (See p.170. } 

The Lietores only accompanied tbehigher magistrates, 
as they carried a bundle of rods {fasces)^ with an axe 
(seevm), in the middle* (See p* ISd.) The axe was 
removed by Val. Poplicola, but restored when a dic- 
tator was cliosen, as it was, also, during the imperial 
govemmenU Their office was to remove the crowd 
{twrbam swnmovere)^ by heralding the approach of the 
magistrate (^prcBnu/iciiis clamor) to observe that pro- 
per honour was paid to him (animadvertere) ; also to 
inflict punishment on those who were condemned : Ip 
lictOTy colliga manus, caput obnube hujus, arhori infeUci 
m^pendito — go, lictor, bind his hauds^ cover his head, 
hang him on the accursed tree ; or, virgas ei secures 
expediy or in eum kge age^ i. e. scourge and behead him* 
The Camifex was the person who executed (supplicio 
t^fficiebat) slaves and persons of the lowest rank. 

' CedUe, comtU venUi date kcum v. nUm eonndi* (liv. ii* 56») 

The Coaefyms or CcUedore were persons who coU 
lected the public money. Horace's father was a 
collector of money at pubHc sales {coactor exatLctionum, 
Suet. Hor. § i.). The AooenH called out the time of 
the day in the courts and public assemblies, and also 
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accompanied those magistrates who were not preceded 
by Hctors. The Viaiores were originally couriers 

who summoned the senators that dwelt in the country. 
Afterwards they attended certain magistrates* parti- 
cularly the tribunes. The Siaior was a seijeaat or 
messenger, who stood beside the magistrate, ready to 
execute his orders. In the reign of the emperors^ 
the SMares guarded the back-parts of the general*s 
tent (p) cctoriur?i) ; and they were called SuUores 
prcUorii" (Crombie's Gymo* ii« 197*) 
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CHAPTER XX. 

EOMAN MAGISTRATJiS (PROViNCIAl.}. 

mstAiBimoK or nn nomtca» — pkocohsuu. ^rasia ourrtt 

Wh£N the limits of the empire had beeii extended 
by a series of conquests, the proYincid magistrates 

formed a very important body — being appointed to 
govern those countries which Kome had reduced into 
the form of a province (m formam pravmcuB redegerai). 
Two prsetors were first sent in this capacity to the two 
earliest provinces, Sicily and Sardinia. In later times, 
it was customary for the prasior, after the expiration 
of his office, to go out into the peaceful provinces as 
propriptor, and for a consul to go out into those that 
Were disturbed, as proco/isul ; so that tiie whole of the 
provinces was divided into Pravincue PrataruB and 
Procomulares, The name of proconsul^ however, is 
sometimes applied to him, whose consular power had 
by reason of a war been prolonged beyOnd the legal 
time; sometimes a person was nominated proconsul, 
who had never been consul, or, one who had been con- 
sul was appointed proconsul out of the ordinary 
manner^ 

Since provincial appointments were very lucrative 
appointments, €• Gracchus carried through the Lex 
SemprtmUi deprwnnens ardinandis (632), in order to 
prevent partiality in their distribution. By this law the 
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senate was bound to detennine> before the eoMidfa were 

held for the election of consuls, which should be con- 
sular provmces and which not; the provinces were to 
be distributed by lot (provineku Mrikbcminr)^ or the 
different claimants might settle them by mutual agree- 
ment (inier se comparaarent). The LexJuUa ordamed^ 
that those who had been praetors should not command 
a province above one year^ and those who had been 
consuls, not above two. 

The senate undertook the expenses of sending out 
these governors; it furnished money for travelling 
charges (viaticum) *, fixed the necessary number of 
troops in tiie provioce ; the retinue (^comiieUus y.coliors) 
which should attend the prooonsuls» consisting of 
lieutenants {legnH)y and military officers (prafectiy 
What was assigned to the proconsuls^ ior the suke of 
household furniture, was termed wuarium* In their 
retinue were to be found young noblemen, who went as 
voluntary attendants to Itarn the art of war, and see 
the method of conducting public business^ and who, 
from their intimacy, were termed conHtbemahi* These 
preparat ioiis and uutlitb wtiie termed umlrmre v. oraare 
pravindam* 

■ So Pliip. speaks of iUQtinticum of the Ir^nivs : — Jli/zanitorum 
civUait impuiata Sunt tenia miUiaf ^uw viuitci rwmiae atmua da^ 
bant ur legato. (£p. lO. 52.) 

A proconsul, before he took hU departure^ went up 

to the Capitol, dressed in his military robe (paltidatm), 
to ofier up his vows (votch auapicia^ nuncupare) ; and 
his friends then, out of respect, accompanied him some 
way out of the city (officH causd prasequebcmiur}. If 
the auspices, however, had been unfavourable, his 
journey was deferred. In addition to his military com- 
mand(nMpertiim),aproconsul hadalso judicial authority 
(jjoie^talem v. jurisdicliomm) ; and thci eiure, like the 
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praetor, lie j^ublishcd or made known by edicts the 
principles upon which he would administer justice. 
For this purpose) he held assises or courts of justice 
{forum V. €(mveniH8 offebai), in the principal citie» of 
the province, which were suuinioned (^indicebantur) by 
an edict on a certain day. Thus, the provinces were 
divided into so many districts or circuits (conventus ~ 
hence cwivcnttts ciicunurey pcrcurrae) ; and the pro- 
consul annually chose twenty of the most respectable 
men i& the province as his council (eomUitmttuaeatoreSf 
reeuperaioret)^ according to whose opinion he regulated 
his decisions. As he was prohibited from usmg any 
but the Latin language in the functions of his office, 
be was attended by interpreters. A proconsul could 
not make war unless the imperium had been granted 
him in the cmaitia curiokUu The Lex Treboma (698) 
assigned provinces to the consuls for five years, — Spain 
to Pompey, Syria to Crassus, and prolonged Caesar's 
command in Gaul. This had been previously extended 
by the Lex Vatima (694>). 

A proconsul, then, had the adminbtration of the pro- 
vince in every respect. For his labour, the province 
was bound to indemnify him, by giving him a certain 
portion of the products of the earth (sofantm) ; this 
was afterwards converted into a payment of money, 
and became more oppressive to the province. When 
the year of his office was expired, he was obliged to 
leave his province (de provineid deeedere)^ within thirty 
days, according to the Lex ComeUa ; having first de- 
posited, in two of the principal cities of his jurisdiction^ 
an account of the money which had passed through his 
own or liis officers' hands, stated and balanced (raiioties 
cor^ecias et oonsaUdcttas). If he had deserved well 
bis province, he was honoured by temples^ statues, cnr * 
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even an annual feast (as the Marcelka in Sicily for 
MarcelluB). But, if he had misconducted himself, he 
might be brought to trial at Rome upon the different 
charges, whether of extoition {njMtunda/um)^^ em- 
bezzling the public money ( jHc uiatus)^ or what was 
termed erimm nui^esiaiu^ if he had betrayed his army 
or province, or made war upon any province or state 
without tile order of the people or a decree of the se- 
nate, ( Tae* Amu L 72.) If he had performed anj 
important exploits, he might claim a triumph. He then 
sent to the senate letters u reathed with laurel (lilerte 
ktureatm, Cic. in Pis. 17*)> but remained without the 
city until the matter was determined — retaining the 
title of imperator^ which the army had conferred upon 
him ailer the victory. 

^ The deeemprimU or decurionum decern jnimi, were the ten first 

senators, in provincial rittes, who exercised the Iiighest adminis- 
trative powers along with the duumviri (so the two hfL'hrst magis- 
trates were called, who were here wliat the Roman consuls were 
ill Home). [Cf. Aoruii Cetwiaph. JPw. Diss» i. p. 40. sgg» Greev* 
ad 6^ S. liosC' !>') 

*^ ** E^pHunda fuentni, guat doe toeUf me dveg prwath a magis- 
iratibuM auijoubScU euraimius judim repeHvenaU.** (Pitiscu% 
Lex* Ant. Bom.) 

The Ugatimm originally ambassadors, and then as- 
sistants and deputies of the proconsuls (during their 
absence), even in the supreme command of the army. 
We must, however, dbtinguish from these the free 

k'i^ations (legationcs libera^), which were granted to 
senators, in order that they migiu travel abroad, on their 
own private a&irs, at the cost of the provincial kgaH, 
and be treated as ambassadors. As this became a 
grievous burden to the states through which they 
passed, Cicero would have abolished it, but, from the 
intercession of a tribune, was obliged to content him- 
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•elf with restrictiog the continuance of it to a year. 
Every proconsul, too, had a qiuntoty who superin- 
tended the financial department — betwixt whom and 
the proconsul there subsisted the most intimate con-» 
nection : — In pamOim loco Quatioribus suu enmf 
(Cic. ad Div. xiu, 10. 26.). 
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CHAPTER XXI, 

THB BlIPBROBS. — OBFICBS UKDBB THB BlfPIRB, 

TilLEb OF AUGUSTUS. GOVERNMENT OF THE PIIOVINCES, — THJt 

OOUET-OOVSKKlflllT IKTAODOCBO ST COMSTANTINK. 

The nature and character of tlie 8tate-adininwtratioD» 
and the oflBces connected with it, gradually changed 

under the dominion of the IjniKtoiSj Uiout^^h the 
shadow of the ancient government subsisted to tiie time 
of Constantine, who introduced a formal court-^despo- 
tism. After Augustus had appropriated to himself the 
supreme power, he only avoided wliat was offensive 
in extemalsy whibt he permitted the people to invest 
him with the highest offices. Thus he accepted the 
titles of Princeps SauUus, luipi vaior^ Impcrinm pro^ 
coHSukuref Divus^ At^mtm i he permitted ^imstlf to 
be nominated Pondfex M. as well as Augur* In like 
manner, he had iheTribuniciapotestas, Regimen morum, 
the dignity of senator, and the Jus plurium reluitonum, 
or right of making several propositions in the senate* 

In earlier times the Imperator^ was a superior com«i 
mand^r invested with extensive powers for certain 
undertakings, or it was a title of honour bestowed upon 
a general by a victorious army on the field of battle, or 
by the senate. From the time of Aujifustus, lu)\vever, 
it denoted the supreme command over the whole mi- 
litary force of the empire \ the right of making war 
and peace, and the power of life and death over all the 
citi^ns. Augustus accepted also the proconsulship. 
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in order that all the proconsuls in the provinces might 
acknowledge him as head, although he alleged that he 
did it merely for the sake of freeing the senate and 
people from trouble and uneasiness. « Ai^fitthm (firoin 
augur — objects consecrated by augurs were termed 
migustd) means mustM^ sacraius (and with this divus 
is connected) ; so that angtt$ius denoted a sacred and 
adorable person, but not a new power. Thus tJic im- 
perial power was consecrated^^, and on this account the 
same epithets were conferred upon the ladies belonging 
to the emperor, contrary to the spirit of the Roman 
government during the republic^ when all women 
were excluded from political matters. From the end 
of the second century, the successor of the emperor 
was also called Angnsfifs. The various laws, con- 
ferring supreme power on Augustus, were termed/^ 
rtgkk^ AuffusHm prmkgiunL 

* The right of Afipeal to tlie people (prmocalia) became eitmct 
by the military power which the title of Imperator conferred on 

Augustus. It was an old maxim of the Roman law, thnt frona 
the sentence of a general in actual service tliere was do appeal. 
MdUice, ab €<h Q^i imperavU, protfocaiio ne eUo* (Cic de hegg, 

lu. d.) 

^ Augustus introtluceii ihicc pr£etorian cohorts into the city; 
but Til^riuii, under the pretett of relieving Italy from the heavy 
burthen of military quarters* on aocount of the seven cohorts 
which were stationed tfiefe, assembled them in a permanent camp^ 
fortified with skilful care, and placed on a commanding situation. 

^ Augustus divided the provinces betwixt the senate and him- 
self : a law, however, was pnssed that, wherever the emperor was 
present, his extraordinary connnission should supersede the ordi- 
nary jurisdiction of the governor. 

* We have already mentioned that the tribunes, in order that 
they might exercise their power with efficiency, were declared 
sacred and inviolable (see p. 142.) ; and it was ordained tliat who- 
ever maltreated a tribune should be punished with death. Now 
the emperors, as they were invested with the tribunician power, 
obtained tta privileges; and it was the exercise of these privileges 
which generated such a swarm of public informers (delatores), that 
the accusation of le$e-maje%tS {It^sre majestath), the crime,** says 
Pliny, "of those to whom they could impute no other,** was extended 
to any one whom the emperor or his minions might thinlL proper to 
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the arbitrarj ^me l^te-rnqfeud § but what wis the gun ? !!• 
put to death h la nuHtaire all who diapleued him s he held the 
■word suspended over the senate^ whom he th r eet e ae d to exieniiU 
entifelj.** (p. 1S4^) 

Augustus was also called Pater ptUria (pater atque 

princeps." 1 Hor. ()d. ii. 50.) — an cpaliet which liad 
already been borne by deserviog men during tiie repub- 
lic. It was first formally conferred upon the dictator 
Caesar; and from the time of Caligula was assumed by 
the most unworthy emperors. Ccesar originally denoted 
only the adopted son of Julius Cssar ; afterwards, the 
emperors named their successors Cusnres \ 4uul, from 
the time of Nero, the emperors themselves btirt that 
title. As PanHfex Maximus Augustus became the head 
of the pontifical colleges — the superintendant of re- 
ligion % with which was connected the exposition of 
the /us sacrum* He introduced also the QtuEstores Can^ 
didaii or CandidaH. Principis y.Aufjmti, whose business 
it was to read his epistles and speeches (libeUns, epi' 
siolasetar€Uianes) in the senate»and to superintend the 
imperial treasury {^eus). As these candidaH had 
the interest of the emperors in suing for prefertuentS| 
bence tanquam Cmscaris candidatus, you sue 
carelessly {QuincL y'u 3* 62.). ^ 

«' (kB$$ng mnumerii ~— 

Jtcoesdt tUviU jtotaificaKi hmos. (Ov. Fasti, iii. 420.) 

'The Pr€Bfcclus vigilum had the cuuiinanci oi the seven cohorts 
(which chiefly consisted of freedmen, liberlino milite) appointed 
to guard the city. The PrmfhctuM m^&tarii dtrarU had the charge 
of the public fund set apart for th^ maititenfince of the army* 
'Augustus also fitted out two fleets, one of which he stationed at 
Kavenna on the Adriatic, and the other at Misena on the Tus- 
can. Each liad its owii prfj^fect {pnefectus datfii BapennoHi^ 
Mis0n<Utum)* 

TheproYincial magittnides also underwent a thorough 

transformation after Augustus had divided the prg- 

l 
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▼incet betwixt himfieif {prrovincuB Camreat) and the 
people (promnmm popuU^ prcmnma mnaiarue) ; and 

their govcnnirs were p^cnerally termed rectoreg. Into 
the imperial provinces senators were sent as legati 
CamrU or tegtUi AugusHf and likewise into the lena- 
torian ; they were cliosen by lot. The emperor de- 
termined tlie duration ot their office for the former; 
that of the latter was fixed for a year ; the former wore 
a military dress and sword, like generals, and the latter 
not. They were also called proconsules. 

Those who were in possession of the supreme com* 
raand in the imperial provinces were termed hgaH 
Auguslif kgali Imperatoris, legati CccsariSf kgati Au- 
guati propraiore, legati can$ularei or merely e&niulmtf 
and the inferior officers, legati^ or legati pro pratore.t 
A general designation of all provincial ofiicers was 
prmmdeB {y^i^y^^Hy Pofyb* ii. The Proeuratorei 

promnciarum {Imrpoitoi^ ^i^ixijrai) collected the taxes 
{puhlicos rtditus colliycbunt et eroyubani)* In the 

imperial provinces they collected ally since all be- 
longed to the treasury of the prince ( Jiseui)^ but in 

the provinces oi' the senate only those which bt ionged 
to this treasury, whilst the rest, which belonged to the 
treasury of the state (ararium)^ were collected by the 
proconsul. Sometimes they were invei^ted with a su- 
perior power against the proconsul (Jus gladii)* In 
the smaller provinces, and especially in those where 
they constituted the highest magistrates, the ailminis- 
tration of criminal Justice was committed to tkcm ; on 
which account they made an addition to their title — 
proeuraior ^ et prases, or prommior et prolegatvs. In 
this manner a beneficial control was maintained over 
the power of the provincial magistrates, which had fre* 
quently been abused at an earlier period. The imperial 
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mtianmrnnceB were, by Vutne of the rer^ta or the fer 
tt^pmi, 88 Tsltd as a decree of tlie people. 

* lt^Ugatut, or any other person, i>er<orined anvthinir, it wm 
nidtobe doii« by the conduct of the (dudi h-^ati^ hui 

UMlcr or by die auspices of the emperor (a,iiipfWo\ wSo Su. tVrnus 
wlien enumcnuug the conquests of Augustus, ^y^^Uomnit 
autem parHm ductu, pariim mupidii jidi. (Aug, 21,) it is 
just y observed by Montesquieu^ thnt the •* power of the emperors 
mi-fit ensily appear more tyrsnnioa thon that of the pnnm of 
our times. As their i\i(rn\ty was the assetnblage of alt the Roman 
magistracies; hein-^ dictators under the Dane of empiTors, Uu 
bunes ot the pe.)[jlt, {proconsuls, censors, gmnd pontiflk and. 
when they wished, consuls, they might easily, in the eiercisTS 
distributive justice, be suspected of oppressing those whom they 
condemned. The people ordinarily jiul-e concernlni^ the n\n}^e 
Of power by the greatness of the power itself; whilst, on tlie otiier 
band, tiie kin|^ of Europe, bein- legislators, and not jud/'i s 
bMre reheved themselves from that part of the autliority whu h 
might become odious, and have committed to particular ma«is. 
trates the distribution of penalties/' (p. 147, 148, ) 

h TJie primary meaning of procurator is _ deputy, agent, ofienl 
juris vicarijis (Cic. Caecin. xx. 57.). The curaior, or cvraiar 
bonoruiH, was a person assigned by the prastor to manage the pro- 
perty of an orphan of age (puberis) till his twenty.fiftb year* also 
to superintend a lunatic : » 

Uee media eredis, nee curtUcrit egere 
Aprmtere dati. (Hor. Ep. i. I, lot.) 

Tutor (tueri), the L u trdian of one not of age {impubes) till he had 
completed his fourteenth year : — « Tulores ]tersom$, euraioree 
rebus dabaniur.'' (Heioeccius, i. 22. 4. p. 221.) 

The division of the empire into Eastern and the 
Western, and the complete change of government con** 
sequent upon it, gave rise (with respect to state 
offices) to a distinction between real magistracies (ma- 
fftsiratui) and mere dignities (digwUates), as well as a 
corresponding gradation of titles, unheard of at an 
earlier period. Actual duties were performed by the 
pn^ctu$ preBieriOi who was first created under Angus* 
tos as commander of the cohorts, whicli constituted the 
body«guard of tlie emperor. From the time of Severusi 
the senatorial dignity was connected with this office ; 

I ^ 
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and under Marcus AntOQUiiis, this prafect was invested 
with a Jurisdictio and great adminisUrativ e powers iii 
the affairs of the empire. From the time of Commodus^ 
he was confined to the latter* In later times, there 
were four oi these praefects, two in the east, and two in 
the west ; but Constantine distributed this power among 
many magistrates.' 

i « £ach of tlie dmsions of the empire (eestem and western) was 
subdivided into two jirdrfteturce ; tlie first in Illyricnni and the 
east, and the otiiers in Italy and GauU The jtrifectus jtrmtorio 
bed the superintendence or tlicse four jn-atfect-urce. These preefec- 
tura were again divided into fourteen districts ((liceccscs vicari- 
atus)y each j:^ovorncd by a vicnrhi% wlio resiflcd in the principal 
city of the dlNtrict (metropolis . The fourteen departnictits were 
again subtlis idfd into li^O pitjviiues, each of whicli had its pre- 
sident or govei iior (proconsul, Lunsularis corrector, prcetest ^c.).** 
(Meyer's Lehrbuch, p. 6.) 

The distinclions of the prafectus pi tetorio were the 
sword which he received from the emperor, when en- 
tering on his office — free access to the palace — pre* 
cedence at every aiulience — the otlicr ministers or offi- 
(:ers also waited upon him in the morning* Then fol- 
lowed the prafecH ttrlnSf one in the east and the other 
in the west. The magistri militum were the highest 
commander& — thrce^in tlie west, and five in the east; 
two of which — thefnagistri militmn prmeniiaies, com- 
manded the emperor's body-guard. The lord of the 
bed-chamber Qif apositus sacri cuhiculi) had the su- 
perintendence of the cuincularii ; and the qfficia pa* 
laHna were under two magisiri &ffieiorum. The care 
of every thiniz; connected with the imperial household 
was committed to the comes sacrarum largilionmn^ 
comes rerum priffoiarumt and comes {HomesHcomm^ The 
primicerius notariorum superintended the notarii^ or 
scribesy who were very numerous. ^ 

^ Previous to this, Hadrian had created several o^ces pertaiot 
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ttig to the imperial c<Mii t { oJJIcia domus y4ii::ri.<f,'T^ or fiarn pafafUy, 
The individuals wliu hore tlu se offices received the getierai title ot 
toniites, and were divided into classes — cofnitcs primi . s>ri(ndU 
lerlii ordinis. Th(MC who bclongfxl to the ciU>titet-couticii ul tii« 
emperor {consistorium principis) had the pracetleiice» and were 
termed Cfimiies condUoruad or eontiUorimt the privy council. In 
tilts council public matten {negtiia jmbUeit) were merely de^ 
bated; and we must carefully du(tingui>»h it from the "judicial 
council of the later emperors, in which questions of right were 
discussed and decided. 

The ma^er serinwrum took charge of the imperial 
archives. It was the duty of the magiMr serinii tM- 

morlce to dictate the oral comiuuntk of the emperor ; 
the tnagister serinii ^istoUtrum was the private se- 
cretary of the emperor^ and was obliged also to answer 
certain law-questions in writing. The magister liheU 
loriaa (master of requests) had tiie care of petitions 
and the scribes (libeUenses) necessary for tlie purpose. 
It was the duty of the comes dispimiionnm to take care 
of the decisions of the prince in matters of right; 
he had also many scribes (r^mndarn) under hiok 
The titles and dignities introduced by the Emperor 
Theodosius were nchilissimi, applied to the imperial 
princes; tlie higher officers of the state, from the 
pr(Bfeclus prai&rio to the lord of the household (comer 
dorncsticorum), were termed iliustres ; those of the pro- 
consular, consular^ or senator ian order, speciabiks and 
elarissimi ; governors of inferior importance, perfhoiiP' 
mni; and the remaining magistrates, egregit: the mem* 
bers of the privy council were termed sikntiarii* 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



TH£ RIGHTS OF ROMAN CITIZENS. 

BirrSRMMT DEOftnt OF CmSEWSHir.— MUlllCIFIA•«''cOIX>KIA'— 
^ TRMrmVKM^^ PBOVIKCI A — UBZEA CITJTATBS.—- NaTUBB OF 
•HB 4V9 ITAUCUIf.*»«1l8 FUBLICUM* 

The relation of the provinces, of individual cities and 
places to Rome (the centre of all political life)> and to 
Roman citizenship, are highly diversified. Conspicuoua 
above all stood the Roman citizen (<?/t?w) although 
tlie rights of citizenship (civUaSt Jus civitatis) were 
not always of the same value, or admitted the same 
gradations. A citizen of inferior rights had only con- 
NUBiUM (civil marriage, Connubium habent cives JRo- 
munneumeiviimsRamanu; Ulpiant fragment, tit. v. ^ 4^)» 
with its civil consequences, along with commercium 
(^vindiccUio, cessio in Jure, maricipcUio, nexus ^ see p. 1 8 1 .) 
The mts opHmo jure was distinguished by his birth 
(jgeniUUas)^ theytfs n^fragioTum (the right of voting), 
and the right of bearing public offices (Jits honorum). 

■ AH those living in Rome, who did not participate In the rights 
of Roman citizens, were anciently called hostes^ afterwards pere^ 
grini* They were not permitted to use the Roman dress ; they 
were sometimes compelled to leave the cky (X«r Junieh 627; 
Pafwh 6BB) : tliey had not the right of legal property, or mining 
a will : their goods, in case of death, were either transferred to^ 
the tneastiry {redacta in tBrarium), as having no heir {bona va- 
canlia), or, if they had attached themselves (.w a^pUeuis>tent) to 
any patron, that person succeeded to tlieir vWvcts jure aj)j>iicatu)nii* 
(Cic. pro Ca^cina, M3, 34.) In proctss of time, these incon* 
veniencrs were removed ; and, after ilie regulations of Caracalla 
and Jusitiui^i j^m^atiooed baiow jfi tk^ usuhq disa^j^cared, aud the 
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inhabltanU of the wMe world were divided into P^tiiw and 
borbariani. 

The ^ LaiinfiS (whose civil rights were designated by 
the term Latinitas) could marry witii Koman citizens 
when permission had been previously obtained, and he 
could also attain to the right of Roman citiasenship 
(^jus civitatis), under certain circumstances, amon^dt 
which may be reckoned the fiiling of magistracies and 
offices of honour in his native city. (See p. 178.) The 
Peregriniis in Rome did not enjoy the rights either of 
wnnMum or commercium^ or, in fact, any rights worth 
mentioning (f>ide 9upra). There were different grades 
of peregrinityy however, as socii in general ; socii 
wminis Laimi; dediUiUi yet they could attain to in- 
dividual privileges, as, for instance, those of connubium 
(Liv. xxxi. 31). Commercium is dcliiied by Ulpiun, 
emendi vendendi invicem jus. (Fragm* xix. 5.} 

^ The Latin people, who had the jtu Lata, mod accepted tli* 
jvs dinle Ramftnum, whereby they became Roman citizens, lege 
Jutid Plotin^ were termed popuU fundi The term fundus In 
addition to its literal si^iiifKution of soil is also applied to hira, 
who sanctions or accejjts any iliin^ t)y subscribing, as, for instance, 
in laws: — Hicc ego^ von nt hujus se n tent ice le*iixquc fididttx sub' 
scriptcrtjue Jierem**,.{Gi.i\. xix. H.) As the Roman einpire en- 
larged itseW, and a greater value was attached to the dignity of a 
Roman citisen, the freedom of the city was more sparingly 
communicated, and then» in the majority of instances, with con* 
ttderable restrictions. Some receiTed the right of voting (jus 
suffraffi)^ others not. In this manner all Latium and Italy, by 
degrees, and, towards the end of the republic, individuals, cities, 
and provinces, out of Italy, were endowed with the rights of citi- 
zenship. Anj^Tistus was very sparitij^ in this respect ; but the 
succeeding eniprrors iniproved in lil)Lraliiy. Caracaiia admitted 
to tlie class of citizens all ihn f rrcborn inhabitants of the empire; 
and Jtistinian extended tlie privilege to all who had been made 
free {liberti)', thus rendering the rights ol ail equal* 

The Munie^na were foreign or Italian towns parti- 
cipating more or less in the rights of Roman citizen* 
ship. They stand in a more intimate relation to Rome 
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than ilie other cities ; their inhabitants were termed 

Municipcs, because the^ could enjoy offices at Rome 
(muma v. muneta eapm posseni). ^ They lived under 
magistrates elected by themselves (ordo decurionum, 
duumviri, qualiiorviri, cediles)^ and luid cither their 
own or Roman laws. In the one case^ they were mif- 
nidpia cum suffragfio^ and their citizens possetised all 
tlic riiihts of Uomaa ciLizcnship (cives Optimo jure) \ 
in the otiier case» they were municipia si/te sujfra^io^ 
the citizens cives non optimo Jure^ and they couM 
merely attain to military offices, on which account they 
were also termed socit. Under the emperors tlieir 
rights were continually more and more limited, and 
they merely retained their peculiar city-government^ 
police, administration of their revenues, and jurisdic- 
tion {jus edioe9uii)0 

^ Afirjiua properly «5iiTnirie(l a duty which a citizen wa«; lioiind 
to discliarjre, whether by pLTsoiial or pecuniary services ; and 
mtinicepx was the opposite hnniu >: <. as vc ticeps was ol' invcstis. 
** Munici/num, lil<^e nuniriiihun. was, heyond duubt, originally tiie 
rigiit ittcU'; but, as happcticd, at least in one sense, to the latter 
word, wa» transferred to the object to which the right was at- 
tached } in this Bensey to the class that possessed it** {NkbtJ^t 
i. p. 53. 56.) Muma is distinguished from munera by conveying 
a stronger idea of trouble and responsibility : bdU pacitque 
fltvnw. (LdT. i* 42» 5*) 

The Roman colonies (cokmim) were for the most 
part founded by and under the authority of govern* 
ment ; being intended to serve both as outlets ior poor 
and discontented citizens (colofiiw togatae), and as mi- 
litary stations or garrisons {cUmia sagaJtm v. milUares)^ 
' not only to maintain conquests, but also to defend 
s abject- to was which, whether from the loss of inliabit- 
antSy or naturally, were too weak to repel an advancing 
enemy* Their internal 'government was modelled on' 
that of Home ; and while their superior officers were 
mostly sent i'rom the €apital> they were made to con- 
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tribute their ftiil quota of troops and taxeii to assist 

in carrying on the contests in which the republic was 
almost constantly engaged. (M^Cuiloch.) Thu iioinan 
colonies, therefore* essentially differed from those of the 
Greeks (uTctydxi). (See Art. CoLOMYy Encyc* BriU) 

' So termed froiki the cohni or hiisbalitlmcn to irhom the landi 
wm asrigned : Qvm ta fnunkiim » quasque in eolanms deee mvu i 
oeHn^y dedueatii eoUmott ^uoi veHnif ei iU agm oMtignaUt pubuM in 
toed ndfiml.*' (Cic. Agr. i. 6. cf. it. S8.) Cdlomet were utually 

kd out by three commissioners (per triumvir<>s cotonia deducendm 
ngroque divuiendo, Li v. viii. 16.), end sometrmes more. Thej 
marched to the destined place, like an army, under flying colours 
(srih verilh) ; nnd their operati«ii were commenced l)y takinir t)>e 
auj!.|jici.'s and oftli ing sncn'fices. "The whole government of the 
towns soon fell into the hands of these new comers. Not that the 
old inhabitants witl- reduced to servitude ; they generally hccame 
incorporated v%itii the colonists into one people. iiul tlie senate, 
as it was originally at Rome, was formed out of one race ; and 
tlue race (the colonists) were alone eligible to megistraciee.** (iVUw 
i. p. 256. ii. p. 42.) Military colonies were fir«t estgblished by 
Sylla, for the purpose of rewarding his yeterant; aad his conduct 
was imitated by J. Caesar, Aogustusy and ocfacn» 

The citizen-colotiies (eotonuB togatat) were founded 

either by Roman citizens, or sent into cities already 
existing; and then the Latins, or the ancient inhabit- 
ants of the cities, were incorporated with the colonists. 
Hence they were divided into colonics civiutn^ and co- 
hnuB JLoHnorum ; and hence again into colon ice cum 
suffra(jfWf and colomm sine suffragio. The colonies in 
Italy had in general the preference over those in other 
conquered countries ; they received laws from Kome, 
(populi fundi) f and had no jurisdiction of their own. 
It m'ly be remarked, that when Roman citizens became 
united with the Latini^ into one colony (Colonia La» 
ima)f the rights of the former were abridged by the 
capitis deminutio media ^ hence these colonies are con- 
sidered as civiixUes foederaUs. The term deminutio 
enpUis is applicable to every diange made in a person's 
conditioui on account of his becoming deteriarisjuriSf 
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I.e. losing some portioii oi lus rights (capitis minor ^ 
Uor. la. Ua. 5. 42.). 

' The LaliDS at first wer^ not allowed the use of arms for their 
own Jeffncc without the order of the people. (Lh. ii HO. ; iii. 19.) 
Bui atterwarifs they served as allies in the Roman army, though 
tijey were tu ver incorporated in the legions. They were also 
subject to bCourginf»;, from which citizens were exempted by tlie 
Portiun law. After the Marhiau or Social war (a. u. G63, mainlj^ 
caused by the LeJt Lidnia Mucia, which enforced a rigid Inquiry 
into the titles of Roman citiienship), all the Latins who bad stood 
true to the Romans received the rights of citiaenship by means of 
the Julian law {Lex «/tt/ia). After the Julian law there wer^ 
DO Latin colonies till, a year laler* a new. Latium (called the 
terser Latium) was introduced. " The country on the north of the 
Po, filled with a mixed population, was raised by a law of the 
consul Cn. Pompcius Strabo (/.rr Pompt-in, (iG5) to the rank of 
Laiin colpni&ta* though no cuioiu*,ts were sent to them. The 
pcculiarity^of this franchise (see p. 17 J.) was, that persons who filled 
magistracies and offices of honour in such towns acquired the 
Roman franchise, and they alone." (Nifib- ii. p. 78.) After the 
Social war, all the Italians also obtained, by the Julian and other 
laws, the tight of voting and of enjoying honours. The dis- 
tinction of the Jut Lain and ItaUcuMf however, still continued ; 
#|id these rights were granted to various cities and states out of 
Italy : hence farms in those states were said to be iyi TtnUco soh, 
and were culled pr<vdia ccnsui ccnsendo, i. e. they could be rt-^^is- 
tered in the books of the censor (in cciisum referri) as res mancipU 
which could be bought and sold by the civil law. (Cic. pro Flacco^ 
32.) In njference to the freedom of the city being com- 
municated ta BO many people after ^le social, war,. Moote«quieu 
observes: — When the people of Italy became the catiieiis of 
Rome, every city brought its own genius, its own particular in* 
tevests, and its dependence upon some great protector. All aftWrs 
were decided by faction and violence. The ambitious brought up 
whole towns from the remote parts of Italy to trouble the elections 
at Rome; so that it was scarcely ])o>sible to know whether nny 
act had passed regularly by the genuine suffrage of the people.'* 
(p. 85^ 86.) The ancient republics liad no idea of a rq^resent^ 
alive system. Thus liouie itself, from the extension of as empire 
mad the rights of citliens, became filled with the dregs of the uni- 
verse: ^^m/iriffefft S^frui in Tipfim d^fUaai Oronieh &c. (Juv* 
iii. 63.) See Lucan, vit..406. 

The Av^icAiM were* towns lb which jtistioe was 

administered by a Prcefectus jar I die undo, sent from 
Rome for that purpose. In other respects they were 
mmicipia and partly caUmiai aad.ihey elected 
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their own magistrates, sdiles, pnetors, and dgeurione$f 

who exercised the same functions as the stuators at 
Rome. Their municipdl rights were first abridged by 
the emperors. A forum comUudmium was a mere 
market-place, or place of assize in districts, where 
there was no city which had the right of self-elected 
judges and magistrates. The fara (when distinguished 
from the caneUiabuU) were larger and had more ex* 
tensive privileges* 

Provinces (^pramneia^ provineere)^ both in reference 
to themselves, and in reference to single places situated 
in them, stand in relations, towards Koine, of a very 
diversified character. The provinces were either go« 
▼erned by Roman governors ( proeonsubf propratorgy^ 
according to Roman right and their native right co- 
existing along with it ; or tliey were governed according 
to their own laws by Roman governors ; or dependent 
and tributary princes were set up, and a Roman 
governor associated with them in the exercise of the 
supreme power, as in Palestine. 

In the provinces there were free cities (liberm ewU 

ialeSj ihtvSt^^i tiw.^^), whose freedom (^iiher(as) con- 
sisted in their being exempted from a permanent 
Roman garrison, since they voluntarily acknowledged 
their dependence upon Rome, as a relation of friend- 
ship.^ Such was the condition of Marseilles from an 
early period, Patras, under Augustus, Antioch, in the 
time of Pompey, &c. These cities, governed by their 
own laws (toXik ayToVo/xo*), were also entitled to pre- 
serve their own native right free from any admixture 
with the Roman, although they frequently solicited 
improvemcMits ot" their lnws from the Uoniau senate^ 
or from their patrons who were Roman patricians. (Cic. 
Vmr. u. 22. 28. S7. 49. 50.) They had the free pro- 
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perty of the soil (with the possibility of civil property 
fer every one who was in possession of the Roman 

eommercium)y along with freed oni iVom the land-tax 
(ofliwiase/t)* They had often an exemption from direct 
and indirect taxes at Rome (immmutaa)^ as well as a 
formal treaty ot alliance (fcedus) with Rome. (^Dirksen, 
V&rs^ z. KnL u. Auskg. (L Horn. EedUs^ p. 148.) The 
laws by which any province was governed were 
termed its form or jfbrmula ; hence, injhrmulam sod^ 
ovum rcjcrriy to be enrolled among the socii (Liv. xliv, 
16.) : In (uUiqui /armulam Juris resHiidf to be brought 
into their former state of dependence on^&c. (xxxii. 3d.) 
The term provineia is sometimes used figuratively; — 
O GetOf provineiam oepisH duram; Ter, 

'^**The Homans,** saVs iVFontesquieu, had many sorts of 
allies. Some were united to tliein by a participation of their pri- 
vileges and greatness, as tlie Latins and Hertiici ; others by their 
establitthiiient, as colonies; some by benefits, ab Massinisso, Ku- 
meneB, and Attalus, who were indebted to them for their king* 
doRis or aggrandisement ; others by free treaties ; and those be- 
came subjects, by a long usaf^e of aIUance» as the kings of Egypt, 
Bithynia, Cappadbcia, and tlie greater part of the Greek cities; 
finally, many by forced treaties and the law of their subjection^ 
as Philip and Antiochus ; for llicy never accorded peace to an 
enemy without inclufiirHj^ nn alliance; that is to say, they never 
reduced a people to sliI ji. ction without employing them as instru- 
ments to reduce others. Thus, Rome was not properly a mon- 
archy or a republic, but the head of a body foiiued by all the 
nations of the world." (^Montesquum, p> 58, 59.) 

The provincial munic^u had the same privileges as 

the Itah'an ; only they could not exercise the right of 
voting (jiis sjfffrcigu). In the provinces we also meet 
with Ojppida Latma and GdtmuB. To tfie latter bo* 
longed also the Colonice provinciales, whose citizens 
,werc peregrind (see p. 1 74*)y and Colonice juris JiaUci^ 
whereby these cities became possessed of all the rights 
which the Italian cities possessed, but which were not 
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in general accorded to ibepMnrincial dtieii (SW^V/n^ 

ti^er d.jus Ital. p. 5.) The pi ivilLges of the jus Ita^ 
koum were the right of free government (a stale 
m^ely of appareni independence, with their own na* 
gistrates), exemption from land-tax {agritributmn ). and 
poll-tax {capitis tribtUum, exactio capitum). Finally, the 
soil might be placed m domMoQmniano L ^jutto eC 
kgitimo a right which even the free cities (ajjTo'y^juoi) 
could not naturally possess, since, with the rij^e of 
Roman property in them, the Roman right must still 
have been inadmissible, and since a Roman citizen 
could not be a citizen of any other %\aX%\ — Duarum 
€iviiaiMim €h)U euB no9iro jur€ civiU nemo potest^ (Cic* 
pro Balbo, xi.) 

* Domini Quiritarii, qta optima jvre possiderc dicehantur, 
^ " ^^'hen a person had the use anfl t njoyiijcnt of a thln^, hut 
not the power or property ol" alieii;>tiiiL!:. 1l was called usu/rtnlus* 
Usui was the occupation for which an iiidividual rendered a stated 
due ( frucliis). In tills >ense l^ucrelius says, Vifatjue mancipio 
nuUi dalur omnibus usu (for tout). * Life belongs to the comiiioo 
ftock of nature : she whhdraws il from the possetior ei ber plea- 
sure: it never becomes his property.^ AfatUijnum was the old 
word for property; usutf according to Its most ancient accept- 
ation» was the act of pos«>cssing ; possession the ohject pos<%ssed ; 
hence tiiu capere.*' (Nitb. ii. p. 137.) The following dednitions 
IU*e given by the Roman lawyers: — Ususfructns est Jus alienis rebus 
titcndi,fruendU salid rernm svhsianiiA. (Panllus, D.gg. vii. 1. 1.) 
Usucapio est edictio dominii per continualionem jfissessinjiis temporis 
lege definiti. (Modestinus, Digg. xh'. 3. 3.) Usurpalio est usu' 
capiunis interruption Oratores auteni usurpationcm frequentem 
usum vacant. (Taullus, Dig. xlt. 3. 3.) Mancipalio was a solemn 
sale, where, in presence of five witnesses, the seller delivered the 
tfdng io question to the purchaser, who received it with these 
words t Hanc eg» rem ex jwre HuifUium meam em ojp, enfM 
mibi est empta Ore tfiiedfutf liM g and threw a piece of money 
into the scale {libra) of the libripem who stood by. Eveiy 
landed estate ie a pr^mlium / but only one that is the property 
the posf?essor is called, in relation to him, ager; that %vhich he 
occupies, hut which neither is nor couhl be his property, is termed 
posses»o. (Cic. adv. ULillum, iii. 3.; Nieb. ii. p. H5, ) Manripia 
implies the actual ttanNfers of property ; rnxuniy tlie form wljtre 
the ownership remains, but the thing is pledged." (Nieb. i. p. 509.) 
The terra possessionet was applied not only to prmdia, but also 
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to I st itcs vvhiVh i IV oat of Italy^ or ia such provinces which had 
not accepted ibv J us liuiicunu 

The Jus publicum comprises those rights wliich the 
citizen possessed as a member of the state. The pos- 
session of these is the opHmum Jus cmioHsy and is 
either derived trorn birth (as the child of a free fatlier 
and a free mother or as a gift through a decree of 
the people, of the senate, and, in later times, of the 
emperor. The rights of citizenship varied in degree, 
as either the Jus suffragii^ or the Jus ftonarum, and 
other privileges might be induded in them or other* 

wise. The loss of citizenship) (yV.v civitatis) was 
the consequence of unredeemed captivity, of exile^ 
and of state-offences* The slave received civil rights 
by his manumission. The solemn manumission, which 
was accompanied with legal formalities^ and secured 
the rights of citizenship in an inferior degree (iiofi 
opHmd lege)y was termed manumissio fusia ; the inferior, 
manumissio minus justa^ (see p. 87.). The freed 
slave, who assumed the priBnomen and family-name of 
his master, and added his own to to it as an agnomm^ 
(as Marcus Tullius Tiroj the IVecdnum of Cicero), 
was called libertus in reference to his master : in refer- 
ence to his own condition, as belonging to the class of 
freedmen, he was termed libertinus* 

1 If boih parents were Romans, and married, the chiM always 
obtained the rank of the fiither (poirem 9equuniur Uheri, Liv. 
IT* 4. ), and, if unmarried, of the mother- ( Uipmn, ) The advan- 
tagea of a citiien were .manifold : he was eligible to the officer of 

the magistracy ; by the le^es Porda (454) and Sempronin (628)» 
be could ntit be scourged, fettered, or condemned without the 
judgment of ilic people. He was enrolled in ihe lei^ions ; had tlie 
f\i\\ patria potcstns — the right of adoption, of wearing the toga; 
be alone could inherit the property of a Uonian ; fur straiii^Li s, 
though citizens, were exciuded ftoin all successions. The barrier, 
however, between the cives Romania the cives coloni, and the dva 
mimirif>€St was graduaUy withdrawn by the granta of the emperorai 
k 'XIU the fifth century of Borne, those who had been freed were 
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termed liberii; their childreiBy Uberiirdg tod their grsndchtldreOv 
bigenui, or Freeborn. Aflerwards, when the children of frvedinca 

became in<jenut, tlieir parents were termed fiherti in reference to 
the act of manumission f'tlius Pha?drus, Au^usti libertus}f but 
Ubertini in reference to tlieir present relat'on and quality. Thii 
continucLl to the silver age, when, under the emperors, the hbcrii 
also became eiuirely free {it^enui)* (Ramshonr^ Synonyinik, 
ToL ii. p. 175, 176. Compare Tac 13. 26, 27. ; Wolf ad Sttetoo. 
Claud. 24. ; PoMow ad Tac G. 25 ) 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

ROMAN JURI8PRUDENCJU 

touftctt <»v BoiBAH juftitntmsircc. mgla^xiI tab* 
— AKtcEim» soicn, btc. or tbb bmpbbobs. copbx thbo* 

The Roman system of right is a matter involved ia 
much difficulty, on account of the numerous changes 
which it gradually experienced^ In general, the Ro« 
mans understood by jus whatever was riglit and 
honourable (omnia tecta et honesta) ; but, in parti- 
cular, what was ordained by a law {teai)^ i. e. a resolu- 
tion approved by the people (plebiscUum), With 
respect to objects of right, according to their classi- 
fication! the Romans distinguished them by epithets, as 
Jtis naiutale, Ju9 ffeniium^ Jus eMk or jm legitimum^ 
Jus publicum^ and Jus privatum. The earliest laws 
originated out of usage, to which were added the de« 
crees of the kings (leffes Regiaty These, however, lost 
their authority when the relations of the government 
were changed with the abolition of royalty, and in 
the struggles that broke out thereupon between the 
plebeians and the patricians. The leges Regice have 
been collected by Lipsius (^Opertiy torn. iv« p« 277*) 
16S7. 

The first laws enacted with a view to these new 

relations, were the laws of the Twelve Tables^ which 
perished at the destruction of the city by the Gauls 
(a. v. S08). These, however, did not satisfy the wants 
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of the commuaitjr ; hence the people assuined the lighl 
of making laws by their decrees. To these laws wa 
must add the edicts of certain magistrates. The em- 
perors also were obliged gradually to introduce others, 
as the whole administration had been moulded into 
another iorm. Augustus set the example in giving 
the force of laws to the resolutions of the senate, and 
to his own edicts (^Tac Ann. iiu 28.) ; and his sue* 
cessors improved upon it. ^ The emperors ordained 
lawsj by their answers to applications made to them at 
home or from the provinces (per rencripta ad UbdiM 
gtgjpHees, ppisioku v. preees) ; hy their decrees in judg« 
meat or sentences in court {per dccnjia) ; by their 
occasional ordinances (per edicta et cansiUuHones); and 
by their instructions (per mandata) to lieutenants and 
officers. 

* Amongst the diflercnt sects Into which jurisprlult. nee was 
-divided, the Proruliani and Sabiniani were the nio>t inlliiciitial. 
The Ii' ail of the former was Q. Antisleus Lnbco, who investigated 
the subject without being fettered by any predilections for the im- 
perial authority; the head of the otlier was C. Atejus Capito, 
whose attachment to the governmetit of Augustus was rewarded 
by the consulate (759 a. u.)« The school of Labeo was esta- 
blished still more firmly hf his scholar Masurius Sabinus, after 
Tiberius had conferred upon it the jus respondendh ^nd the power of 
issuing rexponsa. The principles of the two schools were after- 
wards amalgamated by the libri tres juris civilis of Sabinus. " It is 
well known that the flecisions of certain lawyers obtained the force 
of laws. In a l isct ijit [rescriptiim) ConstaiUine (327), we find 
tlie highest authority ascribed to the opinions of Julius I'auUus. 
After an interval of nearly one hundred vi :irs, appeared another 
imperial constitution, by which the judgts are bound to decide 
points of lavir according to the number of accredited opinions. 
When the number are equal, and the decision of Fapinian can be 
produced on one side of a question, his authority must be allowed 
to preponderate, * ut dngulos vincUt ita cedit dvobus ; * and it 
Is only in the ca.*ie of a perfect cquili!)num of legal opinions that 
they are left to the full exercise of their own discretion. {Codet 
Theodostanus, lib. i. tit ir« p. 24. ed. Wenck. Enqfc* BrUamu 
art. Civil. Law. J 

. The three great sources, tbereforei of Boman juris* 
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prudence were the laws (leges) properly so called, 

ihv decrees of ihe senate (^iiejiatus-co7isultd)y and the 
edicts of tiie prince (constUtUiones principales). To 
these may be added the edicts of the prsstors and other 
magistrates (called Jus honorarium), the opinions of 
learned lawyers (auctorUas v. responsa prudentum v. 
juris-€on$9diorum)f and custom or long usage (cm- 
snetudo v. nms ntqfomm). Collections and digests of 
these were formed under the title of Codices f as the 
CkfdesB GreffonantUf HermogmUmuSf Theodadamu^ Jm* 
tinianuSf &c.f compiled, as the names import, under 
different emperors and lawyers. Chregoriiis appears to 
have collected the imperial constitutions belonging to 
the intermediate reigns from Hadrian to Constantino 
the Great. Hermogeyiianus or Hermoytnes is su])j)oscd 
to have formed a supplementary collection; and the 
remaining fragments consist entirely of the constitu* 
tions of Diocletian and Maximinian. Though no 
pubhc sanction (anctorita^) ot these two codes is 
recorded, it is probable that they obtained some degree 
of authority in the forum (HeinecchtSf p. 478. ed. 
Ritter) ; the same, in fact, as might belong to the 
publication of an English author who had prepared a 
digest or an abridgement of the statutes. 

The compilLi s of the Theodosian code were eight in 
number ; and by a constitution which has been lately 
discovered, bearing the date of 455 a. the emperor 
invested these commissioners with power to i t t i ench 
what was superfluous, to add what was wanting, cliange 
what was ambiguous, and correct what was incongru- 
0U6« ^ This code was published a. d. 488, and em-> 
braces a period of 126 years (from 312 to 438), com- 
mencing with the first Christian emperor, and is divided 
into sixteen books* There is a systematic exclusion of 
the constitutions issued by tlie unlitary adventurers, who^ 

* 
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during that intenral^ were finally unauoeeiafiil in their 
attempts to usurp the government ; but the selection is 

not limited to Christian princes, for here we find the 
apostate Julian among other imperial lawgivers* The 
code 18 divided into sixteen books, and the laws which 

compose each title are arranged in chroiiolugical order* 
Afler the interval of a century, Uie example of Theo- 
dosius was followed by Justinian (538 a. 0«), The 
compilers of this code were ten in nunjber : Tribonian 
was placed at the head of the commiision (some of 
whom were anieemoreSf or professors of law)^ and their 

collection includus tlio edicts antl reberipu oi a long 
series of princes from Hadrian to Justinian, c The 
new code received the imperial sanction on the 7th of 

April, 52i) A. D. Justinian, however, having afterwards 
issued fifty new decisions (decretd), and promulgated 
various other new constitutions (iVboette sc. ommIiIIc- 
tianes), a revised edition (codex repetitce prcelcctionU) 
was published and sanctioned on the 16th of No- 
yemberi 534 a«d. During this interval Tribonian 
had been appointed, along with sixteen associates, to 
prepare a general digest of legal science (^Pa2ulect<e v* 
JMge$Ui)^ not firom the edicts and rescripts of the em- 
perors, but from the wrUmgs of Aom iaw^ers who 
enjoyed the highest reputation in the ibrum. ^ 

^ In the novel which sanctums the Tbeododa n oode^ liie snt- 
peror evidently sdmita that the compilert (ctmditortSt ridaeteun) 
whom he bad employed were not mere copyists : — Munei igUur 

manebUquje ])erj)etuo, elhnata gloria conditorunh f*BC m nostrum 
tittUum (temigravit nisi lux tola brevitatis.** " A compendium of the 
Romfin laws (compikd from various sources) was published under 
the auspices of Alaric, king of the Visigotlis (a. d. 506). It has 
been known for several centuries under the title oi Aniani Brevi- 
arium (or Abridgement of Anianus). To all the books con- 
tained in the collection, uitii the exceptioa of the Epitome of 
Caius, is added an interpretcuio or explanation. When the writers 
of the middle ages quote the Tbeodouan code, they very com- 
monly refer not to the text but the commentary,** CrOih^rgduM (or 
Godelh7)isthegieatexpoimder oftiieI1ieejkMuanco& (Xiii^ 
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4viUt 1665.) This edition was republished and improved by Rh(^ 
(Tipsi(T, \ 7'^G — 45; 7 torn, fo] ) Tlie first five books Imve also 
been edited, with iinproveueDts (from uewly-di:iCOVet'(;d bources)^ 
bjr irencky 1 825. 

^ Tile groundwork of the J)i>iestSf as well as tlie Code of Jus- 
lililaiit was laid by the perjietuum edictum, published, under the 
•mipieei of Hadrian, by Salvias Juliantts(lS3 oi), and fbriniii^ 
a digest of (be earlier edicts. Tbis edict bag perished. {Bahn 
p. 748.) 

* In this manner the Pandects included a mass of extracts Unm 

the earlier jurists; but, as they contained all that was necessary, 
the older %vorks were no longer transcribed, and, in tine r(><;pcct, 
Jiiri«^prii(ience has siirtered an irreparable loss — Th( genuine text 
ot the *' Institutes of Cains" was not discovered till the year 1816. 
In tlie library of tlie chapter of Veioiia ilie celebrated N'tbuhr 
found a juridical MS. of great antiquity; and when a short ex- 
tract was connnuoicalcd to Savigny (author of the History of 
the Roman Law in the Middle Ages"), be easily ascertained that 
It formed a portion of the original work of tbis ancient lawyer, 
who flourished about the age of Antoninus. In the course of 
the following year, the Royal Academy of Berlin dispatched to 
Verona two distinguished members of the University, Professor 
Go^che^, a civilian, and Professor Bekker, a philologer, entrusted 
with tlie important con)mi^sion of executing a transcript of tlie 
IMS. The mami'xript is a codtx- rcscrijitus (or palimpscsl, -naKkv 
and \p^<t}frado \ and tu a ccnsiderable extent bis rescriplt4s ; and with- 
out the aid of a chemical process, it would have been impossible 
to read what had been thus written and erased. It may safely be 
affirmed that tlie discovery of the Institutes of Caius forms a new 
era in the history of jnrisprudcQce. {En^yc* Bri$* ) 

A short and elementary work {InUituta)^ professedly 
compiled from more ancient treatises of the same 
nature, and particularly from the Institutes of Caius, 
was published and sanctioned on the 21st of November 
583, as a standard introduction to the study of the 
law. After the death of Justinian, a collection was 
at length formed of his novels or new constitutions 
(vMfoiX S^aTd^fsK, noveUdB afUherUicai)^ 168 in number ; 
these are followed by thirteen Greek edicts of 
Justinian, which properly conclude the Corpus Juris 
CivUis^ It is worthy of remark, that those who are 
unacquainted with the institutes and pandects, are un- 
aci^uaiiUed with the full compass of the Latia language; 
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the terse and appropriate phraseology with which thejr 
abound, was transfused from the productkms of a 
purer age. (JElncyclop<Bdia Britannica, art. Civil Law.) 
See Ilume*8 History of England, vol. in, p. 300. 

We may easily explain, thU richness of the Roman 
jurisprudence when we consider that its formation was 
comaiitted to jurists rather than legislators. For this 
purpose the form of responsa « was very set viceabley 
so that the method observed in their writings was 
throughout directed to the })ractical. These writings 
were partly explanations of existing rights and laws, 
&c« ; partly treatises on specific subjects or portions of 
them ; commentaries on the writings of the earlier 
jurists ; treatises on Uie principles of right (inUilU" 
tumes); collections of miscellaneous essays (enchi- 
fidia), or of abstract principles of right {regukBy 
dtjiniliojies); collections of cases (^respo/isa, eptstol(£)\ 
or of principles of right considered as decisive (mm- 
teniUB^ in opposition to o^'ittones); and in later times, as 
we have seen, extensive systems of right (partly in 
the form of commentaries, partly under the title di» 
gesia) ; and finally works of a miscellaneous or con- 
Bccted character under different names (ditpuUtHmmf 

* " It is my opinion that, beforp the time of Q. IMuciiis (till 672 
A. u. jiirisconsuits m^rt^Iy colleclcc! in tiicir books tiie individual 
cases wiUi which they luid been engaged, without observing any 
order, or establishing distinct classes under which they might be 
comprehended, and that Mucius was the 6rst who deduckl 
from them the precepts and definitions (jtocitiIii et r€g!ula$\ iK hich 
were contained in so many answers (respoyisa)." {Schneider. ) The 
patricians, from their relatitni to thtir clients (see p, 73.), and 
especially the ponfijicef!, were tlje most ancient interpreters of the 
law, and the first jurists by professsion. They instructed their 
clients in the best metliod of bringin<)r forward and conductinj^ 
their causes. In diOicult cases, tho^o skilled in the law met ia 
the Forum, near the temple of Apollo, and, after deliberating toge- 
ther {disputotio fori)y pronounced their decision. These decisions 
of lise lawyers were termed tectptu mnienikh reeeptum jua sad 
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the rules oWrveil in legal transactions, by their consent, were 
calUnl reguLejurit. The knowledge of the various forms neccs- 
••ry to bit (kiMenred in the prosecution of kwtuits wat for manj 
ytm conHned to the pstricuio8t and particularljr tlie ffontjfieeu 
Cn, FlaTiiMy bowcfrer, the trcretaiy of the lawyer Appius Claudius^ 
a a cici ly tranicribed the book containing this information, and pub- 
lished it (a. u. 440) ; and iience the book received the name of 
Jtis I'^laviativm. The patricians, however, invented new forms of 
prwcss, and, in order to keep them secret, expressed them in a 
spccKs of sliort-hand [ttolis) ; but tliese forms also were pub- 
lished, and the book was named Jus ^fianrtm. Hb. Corun* 
ciaiius, v^lio was the tirst plebeian Pontifex Max, (a. u. 500) was 
the first who gave legal advice to all citizens without distinction. 
The houses of celebrated lawyers were frequently beset with 
clients before day-break (jti& gitUi eanUim—conntitor ^tda jtuima, 
Hor* Sat. i. 10. ), and were considered as the oracle of the whole 
city* Hence Cicero calls their power regnumJudicMe. 

Law mumed the form of a science dtiring the later 

a*?es of the republic; and jurisprudence, like pliilo- 
8ophy, was at length subdivided into sects. The chief 
splendour of the Roman lawyers is to be traced from 
the reign of Augustus to that of Severus; and the 
last name of great celebrity is tliat of Hereunim 
Modesimusm Witli this pupil of Ulfian^ the oracles 
of the civilians became mute — lac jurisamsu&orum 
finis est, hie oraciila jitriscohbultoruni obimUuere (Go- 
thofredi Hist. Juris Civilis, p. 14.)* All the decisions 
of the earlier jurbts, which were not admitted into 
the Pandects, lost their previous authority. The 
Pandects are divided into ^0 books^ 422 titles, and 
9123 laws, each with the name of its author. No 
commentaries were allowed upon the Pandects — only 
verbal translations uito Greek, references, citation of 
parallel passages — the so-called wapdrnXx, (JBSkn^- 
clopcBd* BrUann. ut wupra ; Bohr, GeiMehte det J&>- 
nUschen Liieralury pp.739. 76ij.} 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

JUDICIAL PROCUDIMOS 09 THE AOMA1I8. 

CBIMINAI.TRIALS J UDiCI A rUBLTCA). JL'KT (JUDK'E*) IH>W THOSEN. 

—THEIR NUMBER. ORnER OF PROCFEDl SC AOAIMCT A CBIJtlWAl* 

— >C&IMINA1. CAt^tH;*} XAi£D IN TliE SENATE. 

The administratioii of justice exhibited a rigid ad- 

herence to certain forms (^JormtilcBy verba concepia)^ 
which could not be neglected or violated. It related 
partly to public causes (cautm pMuxe), partly to pri« 
vate (mtiS(C privafce), and consccjucntly was exercised 
either througli public trials {judicia pMiai)^ or pri- 
vate (JwHeia pHvaid), or, as we express it« civil or 
crirninal. The cansce puhlicce concerned the state in 
itself, and the citizens as members of the state ; the 
caum prhaUe related to private matters. Upon this 
distinction rests the different appellation of the accuser 
and the accused, the plaintitf and the defendant, in a 
civil or criminal trial. In the judida pubtica^ the 
accuser is termed accusatory the accused mi^, and 
the charge am/^£Utay whilst in a civil trial, the plaintiff 
is termed petUor^ and the defendant is qui^ tmde 
peHiwr, As many persons might accuse an individual 
at the same time (which was frequently done in the 
case of celebrated personages by young men who 
wished to acquire a namei Oie. pro Codw, 7. SO.), it 
was determined in the first instance, by an investigation 
(divinaiiQ)t who should be the principal accuser (jm- 
prii aecusaior), whilst the rest attached themselves to 
him by subscribing the accusation (catucB v. accuaa* 
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iiani gtAieHMani)^ hence termed mbmipiaii^. The 

principal accuser, also, was said causani suhscriherey 
to subscribe the indictment ; and this he subjected 
himself to the same penalty in case he did not prove 
his charge, ur bring it into court within thirty dajs. 
This was intended to prevent frivolous litigation. 

Criminal trials were at first held (jexercAanfyir) bjr 
the kings, with the assistance of a council. Ailer the 
expulsion of the kings^ capital crimes were judged 
and punished by the consuls. But the consuls did not 
remain long in possession of this power ; for by the 
law of Val. Poplicola, concerning the right of appeal, 
the popular assembly became the court of decision ; 
but afterwards (601), permanent courts {qumdonei 
perpetiuB) were established. These were termed ju» 
dicia pubiioa ordinaria ; and the judicial assemblies of 
the people, in extraordinary oases, which it had reserved 
for its own decision, were called judicia puhlica extra- 
ordinaria. ^ The praetors were the presidents of the 
permanent courts (qumiioreSf guastifini praeranif 
qu€B9Honem hahd>ani), and a select number of jurymen, 
concilium de viris delectis) was assigned to each (see 

• Tlie trials l^efore the people (judida ftd populum) were held In 
the Comitia Centutiata when the crime was capital, i. e. when it 
was to be decided concerning the life and freedom of a Roman 
citizen ; and in the ComWui Tribntn when the question was merelj 
a^ut Lhe iuipoitition ot a tioe {jiiulcta)* 

The jury (Judiees) were originally chosen out of 
the senators ; since the time of Gracchus, out of the 
equites {Lex Sempronia, 628) ; since Sylla again 
out of the senators (Lex Cornelia, 672) ; from the 
passing of the Lex CotHa (68S)» out of the senatorsi 
knights, and IVibuni ^rarH, and since the time ot 
Csesar (^Lex Julia Jitdieuarw), out of tlie senators 
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and knights. ^ They were posted up in public 
dhtm referebeaUitr) \ whereupon they were termed 

assessores or consessores. The ^reat number of them 
(which» since the Lex Cornelia^ was 300, then atcended 
to 600 — from the time of Sylla was again reduced to 
i;0(), but under the emperors exceeded 100(),) was 
divided into decuries, of which there were three till 
the time of Augustus, who added a fourth. The re* 
quisites in a judge or juryman were purity of luui als, 
and a mature age ; Augustus, however, a vicesimo alkgitt 
chose them from the age of twenty {StuL Au^ 82. S&) 

The foreman of the jury was termed pruir(j)s \. jndtj:, 
qucestionis ; he stood by the side of the praetor, and 
frequently supplied this place* In a trial for bribery, 
the accuser was allowed to name (edere) the jui vmen 
from the people in general (ex omni populo)* Cic* pro 
Plane. 17. 

^ ** Claudius acblevcd tlie detlructioii of ancient institutions bj 

giving to his officers the right of administering justice* The -wmn 
of Marios and Sylla bad no otlier oi^ect but to detenninc who 
had this right, — the senators or the knights ; the caprice of an in- 

di\ Itluril to<>k if auav both from one and the ofher: Kfrrtnnre result 
of a dispute wliici) liad thrown the v\ liole iini^ t-rse into a state of 
comhuslion ! Thtre is no authority more aiisolute than that of a 
priiicti who succeeds to a republic ; for he finds that lie has all the 
power of a people which could not even limit itself," {^^(jniei^uiruf 
p. 139.) 

' The summoning into eourt (vocaHo in Jus) com- 
menced with the accuser requesting of the judices 
that he might be allowed to produce his charge ^against 
the individual or individuals (namen atietgus^eferre). 
This request was termed postulatio (hence postulare 
aUquem de crimiriey to accuse), and at an earlier period 
was made orally, but in the time of the emperors must 
be made in a %vritten form (libeUus postulationum). 
When the accuser summoned the accused, he was ;5aid 
diem dicere, sc. eum acetuandi. The Accuser must then 
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take a solemn oath that his charge was true, and that 

he did not accuse from malice (calumniam jurabat) ; 
and thereupon the amount of damages^ &c. was fixed 
(Us owl^mabalhiT) by the jury. If the accused said 

nothing to the charge, the matter was ended ; if not, 
the accuser wrote out the indictment (UbeUus aocusa" 
Hanui) in due form. At the same timoi he was bound 
to forfeit a certain sum, or pay a certain mulct, if he 
did not carry on and make good his charge. 

If the praetor fixed a day of trial» then the accused 
person (now termed retis) put on the sordid^ vestis 
(hence Horace calls them m(£sti rei)y and endeavoured 
to procure himself friends and advocates. The friends 
who assisted htm were called advocatiy the speaker 
or public defender, /;^/r(7;22/5 causce ; the cognitores and 
procunOoreB conducted the defence, particularly of 
absent parties. The cogniiores were limited to their 
instructions (cerfi's verbis)^ whilst the proctiratores 
were left to tiieir own discretion (ex solo mandator 
nuUis certis verbis)^ Caius, Insttt. iv. § SS, 84. 

On the appouited day, the accuser and the accused 
were summoned by a herald. If the defendant did 
not appear, he was exiled ; and if the plaintiff was 
absent, the name of the defendant was struck out from 
the list of criminals. But if both appeared, the judices 
or jury were chosen by lot or by naming {per sortUio^ 
nem v. edUionem) ; the accused might reject or strike 
out (rejicere) those whom he disapproved, and the 
praetor or judex qiuestionis might substitute {subsoT' 
tiretur) others in their room, until the legal number 
was com|)leted. * Before they took their seals (sub- 
sellia occupabani)^ they took an oath that tiiey would 
observe the laws and judge uprightly (hence called 
jurat i /io///ines), and their names were registered in a 
book (Jtibdlts consignabaniwr). 
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* By the Lex Viatmia de altertm conmHU n^ki e miis , it wm en- 
acted tiMity in a trial de ffpdundii, the defendaot aod the aeeuatr 

might for once nject all ihe jury. ( Cic* in Vai, 11.) 

The evidence was now gone into, and might be of 
three kindsy — the declarations of daves, extorted by 
torture (qiuestiones) the testimony of free citizens 
(^lesies); and documentary evidence {tahtdm). The 
accuser spoke first, proceeding to prove his charge, 
which he usually did in two actions (dwAu9aeii€nSni$)x 
producing in the first action his evidence or prooik, 
and in the second enforcing them. Witnesses might 
be either voluntary or involuntary; the latter were 
summoned by a writ analogous to a subpoena {ni> testi" 
monium denuncMatur, inpiii ewHxAantur) ; but the 
prosecutor only was allowed to summon witnesses 
against their will. Those who were inadmissible as 
witnesses were termed intesiahUe$ ; false witnesses 
were thrown headlong from the Tarpeian rock. Slaves 
were stretched on a machine called Eculem or Equu- 
ieus ; hence ecuko Imgior foetus^ Sen. £p« 8. ; their 
limbs being distended by means of screws* Slaves 
could not be examined by torture against the Uiu of 
their master (in vaptU (hmini)^ except in case of in- 
cest^ or conspiracy against the state. Masters some* 
times manumitted their slaves in order to release them 
from this cruelty (CicMiL 

The accuser was then followed by the paironif who 
were frequently supported (especially in causes de 
repeiundis) by respectable individuals, who gave tes- 
timony to the good character of the accused par.ty 
(laudatores). Ten of these lauda tores was the usual 
number, at least the lowest {legitimm numerus cort" 
sveiudinis)* When these matters were ended, the 
jury began their consultation, to which they were sum- 
moned by the praetor (prcBtor mittit judices in comu 
Hum); and then they gave their votes by tablets, which 
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were collected into an urn. Each juryman received 
three tablets from the prsetor; one marked with the 
letter A. {absoho)^ the second with C. {condemno)^ or 

0. , (the tirst letter of ©ayaioj, death; hence called 
mordferum^ Martial vii. S&> and nigrum^ Pers* Sat. 
iv» 13.) ; and the third with N. L. (non Uquet). 

If the number of votes for acquittal and for con- 
demnation was equal, the criminal was acquitted caU 
culoMinertHBj by the vote of Minerva, as it was termed ; 
because, when Orestes was tried before the Areopagus of 
Athens tor the murder oi his mother Ciytaemnestray 
and the judges were equally divided^ he was acquitted 
by the de termination of the goddess. (^^schyl.Emnen, 

1. 738.) If the majority of the tablets were marked 
with N. In (non Uquet^ sc. mt'M, it is not clear), the 
prator adjourned the sitting of the court, with the 
words non ampliuSf to another day ; this was termed 
amjtliaHo (cauta ampUaia est). It was anciently the 
custom to use white and black pebbles (lapilH v. oo/- 
euli), in voting at trials ; hence catisa paucorum ccd* 
cularumj a cause of small importance, where there 
were few judges to vote (Quint viii. 3. 14.); errori 
album calculum adjicere, to pardon or excuse (Plin, 
JEp. i. 2.) ; nportare calculum deteriorcmf to be con« 
demned. d (Carp, Juris.) The praetor, when about 

to pronounce sentence of condemnation, hud aside his 
toga prcctexta ; and the crimmal frequently piostrated 
himself before the judiceSf in order to excite their 
compassion, 

^ n ealcufrn tmnh hue et Uluc 
J)i9er8us bicolorpts dtgerainr i 
Vtneei eatuUda turba uigrhnm (Mart. xii. S4.) $ 

in allusion to the preponderance of happiness over pain. 

If the criminal was acquitted, he was then at liberty 
to bring a charge of false accusation (calumnia) against 
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the accuser, who became inieHahiKf^ and (if the ac« 

cusation was proved to be I disc ;iiul vexatious) waf 
branded on the forehead (Lex Memmia v. Ncmmiu-^ 
year uncertain) with a K. {Kalumnia)^ Piin. Ptoeg* 

XXXV. 3. He nce calumnia litium^ i. e. Ittcs per caiian- 
niam inlmUs^ unjust lawsuits. The accused might 
alao bring a diarge of prmatieaiio « agabst his adTO* 

cate, if he had not conducted tliu business with due 
zeal or circumspection. In processes de repaiutuU^ we 
may remaik, as a peculiarity {Lex Servilia^ A. c 
653.), that the second stage (actio) of the trial was 
resumed, afler an adjournment of a day {perendmumf 
etmperendmaHo} ^; and also that the pairmuM spoke 
first, and the accuser answered. Under the eniperor8» 
judicial procedure underwent many changes, inasmuch 
as every thing was made dependent on the senate. The 
senate received the accusation (coffniihnem siacepertmi^ 
mquuUi&iiem dederunt), summoned the accused, who 
was brought into the house by lictors {indudus m 
senatum), and also executed the sentence. They 
frequently took upon themselves to mitigate or extend 
the rigour of the laws (miiigare leget ei iniendere); but 
their decision might be reversed by the emperor. 

* Prmwricari, originatlj to straddte .' jlrator^ niti ineumitt pr^ 
rarieoivr, t« e. nm redum mkum agU, (PJiii.) Hence to shuffle* 
play fast and loose. If an advocate was found guilty of prm>a~ 
ricttiuh he was suspended from the exercise of his profession (ei 

advocationibui inienUeium est), or otherwise punished. 

* This law was repealed by the i)a -^iiu; of the Lew jlcUia dt 
re])€tundis {by M. Acilius Glabrio, 683) wiiich enacted that sen- 
tence should be puss^ d, '!^mrl dicta can^rU and that there should 
not be a second hearing (ite reus comjferendinarelur)* (Cic. 
Procem. in Verrem.) 

The senate appointed the advocates to plead a cause 
(dabcU advocaios v.patronos) ; it many stepped forward, 
it was determined by lot who should manage the cause. 
When an advocate began to plead, he was swd de^ 
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soendere tit cu^urus, ad agendum ; and he commonly 
associated a young man with himself to introduce him 
at the bar, and recommend htm to notice {producers 

ostendere fames). Plin. £p. vL 23. s 

f Thu greatest criino that a Roman citizen could comraH was 
the crimen vioJesUUiSf or tlie open violation of the security aiid 
dignity of the Roman people sod its magistmcs. Hence tfieie 
arose, under the emperorsy the celebrated erimen kua mt^iBUatU 
(alio termed crimen impieiaHh Tac* Anm 47. )« a most power- 
ftil instrument of despotism (tuffumenium regnt) tot tbe removal 
of uhnoxious indiWduals, and gratifying the caprices of tyrants. 
Thus, for instance, Caligula put a woman to death because she 
apf>eared cn dhhabilh^hnfoT^ bis statue. (See Montesquieu, ch. xiv.) 
Various laws were eiincted against the crwien majestatis, as the 
Lex Jpjmleia (a. u. 63ii), Cornelia (a. u. 672), the Leges Julits by 
Caisar and Augustus. Very nearly related to this was the crimen 
jJerdiidUonis (see p. 138.), or the crime of hi;;h treason, i. e- 
making attempts against public lUierty, the liberty of individuai 
dtisens, or to obtain the supreme power (crimen regni). The in- 
Testigation of this crime was conducted by the peo|de in the 
CbmSte CenturktUu Hie enmen repekundarum related to the 
extortion which magistrates exercised upon the inhabitants of pro- 
▼inccs whilst they were in office. TheXex Ccdpumia (a. u. 604), 
which introduced the qn^stiones perpehim ''f^ee p. 138.), was dU 
rected against this oU'encej and it was followed by many others, 
particularly the Lex Cornelia (a. u. 672), Julia (by Caesar, a. u. 
694). The ci'imen ambitus related to bribery and other malprac- 
tices in the suing for offices. Numerous laws were ciiacted to 
chec]^ this evil (though they did not exterminate it)> as the Lex 
PitieUa (a. u. S97), BmUa (a. u. 571>» TtMia (a. v. 690X Li- 
dnia (698\ Pompeia (a. v. 70S), &c. The erimen peculatue 
related to the embezzlement of public money. Sylla enacted laws 
against the crime of falsification {dS JaUo% of assassination (<fe 
4tcasut}»&c. (Seep. idS^ . 
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CHAPX£& XXV. 

JUOICLAL ^BM&EDltiQ& QM THE aOMAII4« 

dVIL TRiAi.S.— >VA&10US KiNOS OF iUDlCES. — fftXTULAliO ACUONIi, 
«— ▼ADUfOMlUM.— MAKNM OrOOMDUCTIMO A TALAL. rLZADlHQ, 

^Moom or orrivo ^uoomsjit.'— arbau 

Civil causes (judicia privata) were committed to the 
praioT urbamm and p e ngrmui f who were atsitted b j 

judiees when the subjects to be decided were to be 
treated according to ebtablislied laws (causae struM 
JuriM)^ and by arbiiHt when the matter was to be de^ 
cided according to discretion (ex aquo et ioiio), (Se^ 
neca de Benef. iii. 7«; Cic. de Off. iii. The 
etg^erataret were judges who recovered for every man 
his own property ; de peeumU rqattomlts ad reeupero" 
tores ittim est (Tac. Ann. i. 74.). The cenhimviriy cen* 
tumviraleniy were judges independent of tlie praetor ; 
they judged chiefly concerning testaments and inherit- 
ances, and the causes that came before them are called 
causae cent umvir ales. They were selected out of all 
the thirty 'five tribes ; three from each (strictly^ there- 
fore, 105 in number) ; they constituted the judicium 
centumviraie, from whose decision there was no appeaL 
This court was probably instituted about 51$ a. it. 
Under the emperors, the number cf judges multiplied 
with the increase of business ; and, on that accounty 
they were divided into four sections (coUegia tribu^ 
naUd). In less important matters* a small number was 
selected out of the whole college^ called decemviri 
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Utibui judiecmdu^ or merdjr decemmrim They had a 

spear set upright before them during trial (in the 
BasiUcu Julia — sometimes in ihe Forwji) hence Ju^ 
diefum kasUe^ for ceniummrale^ Val. Max. viL 8. 4* 
Cenium gravU hasta tfirarumy Mart. (See Majorca 
Adan), p. 134-., note.) CetUumviralem hastam cohere, 
to assemble the court of centumviri* 

In r crvi> trod, the plaintiff was termed jnelt^ or 

actor ^ \ the dcll iulant, is, qui^ undc petitur, and the 
bnngiug oi tlie action, pelere or agere. Supposing the 
matter was not settled in the interim between the 
parties by the intervention of friends {inter panetes)^ 
a formal action was commenctd by summoning into 
court {mju8,vocare)f which the plaintiff or prosecutor 
was to announce personally to the defendant, with the 
words in jus te vocoy or m Jus eanius. If the defendant 
refused to follow,, the prosecutor took some one pre- 
sent ta witness, by sa3dng Uoet antestarif May I take 
you to witness? If the person consented, lie ofFered 
the tip of his ear (^auriculam opponebat), which tlie 
prosecutor touched..^ In the earlier times of the re- 
public» the prosecutor was authorised by the Twelve 
Tables to use force and drag his adversary into court 
in any way, even by the neck {coUo oUoHo^ ctrviee 
adsiricid). No one, however, could be forced from his 
own house to appear before the court, for a mans 
house was considered his^ castle* 

* Tlie tenn actor was particularly appliefl in a ca\i$n puhh'cn to 
the one who was chosen (this was ttrmed dwinntio), out of many 
accusntores^ to carry on the process against thti accused {agere reum)» 
CickiTO {Quint. 13.) distinguishes between accusator and petitor : 
^**Postumus j)etitoris personam capere^ accusaioris de/H)tierc.** 
(Ram&horn*s Lateinische Synonymik ThdU i..99»X Public In- 
formers were ealled quadruplaioret> because they accused' persons 
wbo, upon convicticm, as-ot* Illegal usury, ganiing» Ac^f were eoo- 
demned to pay four-fold (qvadrvpU dammn) ;. hence qnadru^iti^ 
tores beneficiorum suorum (Sen. d« Benef; viii. 25*)$ ia refenuloe 
ta those wbo^ foe soaalLfaYours^ sought great returns. 
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^ ' TACt'l anicstari -Ci'o rero 

Ojipono aurtcuiam. RapU in jus, (Hor. i. Sat. 9. 76, 77.) 

When botli were before the praetor, the plaintiff 
proposed the action (edebcU acliomm, which he in- 
tended to prosecute against the defendant^ nUemiere 
in reitm), according to certain forms ( foDnuIcc)^ which 
could not be violated. He then demanded a writ for 
that purpose (pasHdabai acHanem) ^ from the pnetor. 
If the praetor granted the action {cwtionefn v. judi* 
cium dare)t the plaintiff offered the writ to the de- 
fendant. It was unlawful to change the form of the 
writ ; and if there wus a mistake in one word, the 
plaintiff lost his cause (formula excidclxU^ i. e. causa 
cadebat^ Suet. Claud. 14.). The defendant could not 
obtain his release from the plaintiff until he had pro- 
cured some one of corresponding rank and condition 
who would give bail for him, and undertake his cause 
as vindex : — Vindex ab eo quod vindicate qiiominus is 
guiprermis est, ab aliquo teiieaiurs Festus, p. Lind. 
Vtndejs est, qui aUeriui eausam macipU vindicandamf 
veluH qiios nunc procuralores vocamus ; Boetli. ad Cic. 
Top. 2. A brief statement of the matter {caniesUUio 
Uti$) was made by both parties before the pretor. 

* AedoM were divtdedl into two kinds— sn rm* as when 
the question was about the recoVef^ some property (accom- 
panied with injecHo manus before the pr»tor, if the property con- 
sisted of moveables, as, for instniiee» a slave) ; and personal actions 

(ncfwffef in personnm). Actions concerning bargains or oljJiga- 
tions are usually called actiovp^ empti^ venditu locnti, Scc. Actions 
for a private wrong were of four kinds: — 1. Erfwto^ for theft. 
By the laws of the tweU e tables, a thief in the night time mif^ht be 
put to death ; also in the day-time, if he defended himself with a 
weapon, when the injured party had called out for assistance 
(qtdHiar€f I. e. fuiem Quintium implorare). Slaves were so 
addicted to stealing that they were anciently termed ^res, and 
liiefti iervUe probrum* (Tac. Hist. i. 48*) A thief caught in the 
act {man^$U> yWfo) was obliged to restore fourfold ; and if He 
was too poor, he was adjudged as a slave to the injured party. 
{JSkUr on Staaary^ p. 40.) 8. £v fxqMi, with respect to xobbeiy; 
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^ was puniibcd much less te?Mlgr Ami theft, 3. Ex u^rid, 
sflbcting the body, dignity, or chancier of individiials. Bj the 
vi Tab. unalkr injuries wcra puniihed whh • line of twentf-fifc 
MM ; but greater ooes (as, for instaneCi depriving a person of the 
use of a UfA) were punished by the Ub taUomh (aee p. S09.}> ^ 
injured person would not accept of any other compensation. The 
fn/io, however, fell into disuse^ being superseded by a fine. If any 
one slandered another by defamatory verses (Jamosum carmen)^ 
he was beaten with a club {Uor. ii. Sat. 1. 82.), as some say, to 
deatli. 4. Ex damno. If any one slew the slave or beast of an- 
other, it was termed danmunk injuria datum;, he was obliged to 
acpair the damage. 

Important in controversies of private right was the 
•o much misunderstooil vadinumium» It denotes thai 
relation by virtue of which a party in a matter of 
private right personally introduces a third, in Older 
that a decision might be made by them accordiog 
he is legally entitled. This, however^ only took place 
kk matters of private right, although in the capiUikf 
eauscB (affecting the highest rights of a citizen), of the 
judkkk- pubiiea, VADsa were frequently made use of 
^Lw. ill. 18.; Cfie. TuMf. v. 22.). The vadimmiim 
was of a double nature, in respect to its object and its 
effects. We disUngnish. an earlier and a later ; the 
fbrmer we term, for die sake of dbtinction, pod^momm 
legitimum, and the Vdtler vadimoniuni pnctorium 
was again divided into vadimomum vaUtniariutn, 
vadimonium neees$arit$m^^ 

y^V»% objl*cr«tf the fndimoidHm l^imum was, Hiat the parti^ 
sliou A apli^cr.before the judex (not before the magistrate}. » 

did not take ^'ace at the suramoning into court {in jus vocarf\ 
hut after the dei)osit {sacramenlum) was arrangeci, thi: judex deter- 
mined, and tlie promise of trying the case was fulfilled on the 
third day (comperendinatio). It is uncertain w hen this went out 
of use ; perhaps (from the time of passing the Lex Albutia) 
the increased security of judiciary procedure by means of formv^^ 
The vadimonium pratorium, whose object was that Uie defend*'** 
should appear befora the magistrate (not before the Judexjf 
furnished the defendant alone: it u still mentioned by Cus* 
as a vadimcniumf bat by the Justinian books of right^ only <^ f 
iccniitj for appearance at trial (cotiilo tigtijudimj* Ibtflsd^ 
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•Monmm mlumUtrhm wu executed volviiteriljr by tliedctedaiit te 
the plaintiff; and that when he could not or would oot inunc^ 
diatelj obej the eumiDoiia Into court (in Jus voeaihy The eadi^ 
UMiiiuat meeessarium was given by the defeodaut (according to the 
pleasure of tlie plaintiff), under the iminediale agency of the 
magistrateiy either roiuntariiy or bj oompulsioo* 

On fhe part of the plaintifl^ an atigimhior (Qm 

Inst iii. § 215.) was necessary for the security of the 
daimS) in case the plaintiffi as stgmlaior (or the person 
who demanded the promise or obligation,^* ^xmikmem 

exigebat^ should die) ; and on the part of tlie dctendaat 
were required y^omoru^ fidqnamumjrtM^ and JidefW^ 
J09^ as sureties. When the fx^dmamum was settled» 

the matter began to be in jure^ not tV* judicio. If the 
plaintiff and the defendant became reconciled in the 
interim, the matter did not come tii /iMiictiiifi, but was 

said to be made up and eompromisLd (res eo///j/osi(a ct 
transaeta est). In this case, the plaintiff was said to 
have dropped the suit {deeidine v. paetiomm am 
reo fecisse), and the defeudiint, litem redt/zussiy after 
receiving security from the plaiatiii (cum sibi cavisset 
V. saiis ah aetore aeeqpiaiet)^ that no further demands 
were to be iiiude upon him, a/?ij)iius n sc neminem peti' 
turum. The voluntary relinquishing of a lawsuit 
(when it was commenced lUe conieUaidf judieio camH' 
tuto), on the part of the plaintiff, was termed non 
vult prosequi s if through want of proof, nan potest 
prosequi. 

A fHidmomwn that had been fixed for a certain 
day might be put o^' by the consent or agreement of 
the parties ; or the praetor might put off the hearing 
of the cause (iKtihiwnia iiffftr^)^ to another day. 
When the parties fulfilled or satisfied the vadunomum, 
Aej were said ad vadmoma 

deseenderej vadimoma obire. If the defendant was 

present, be was said sistere vadimoniums if not, deser&ne 
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vafNmonium, In this case, if the defendant had given 
security (mtisdatio) by bail, a legal claim might be 
made upon the bail (Cic. ad AtL xvi. 15*); or an exe- 
cution mi^ht be issued upon the effects of the defendant 
Qnissio m bond) by the recuperatores. This, bovr- 
ever, was considered as a harsh and extreme proceeding 
(extnma and inmicissima jura^ Cic. pro Quint. 
since, with the loss of his goods, the defendant also 
forfeited for ever his highest civil rights (Jus mffra^ 
ee Aofionm), OeUi Noct; Att* xvL 18. 

* Va<^^vwM,m missnm facere^ to rdease a person from the 
oUigation of appearing for trial. Pullati proeeret, diffhi wtii' 
moriin pralor (Juv. iii. 214.}*. The.- nobles, are in mourning— 
j[udicial . business is suspended*. 

If both parties appeared before the praetor, the plain* 
tiff^ who opened the business, was obliged to conform 
strictly to the established forms (forjjiula: coustituUse), 
since a single mistake might be fatal to his cause {for' 
muld cadere v. eacddere — causd eaderet lUem, ccntsamt 
rem perderey rem amUtere), As the first question m 
jure was, whether an action could be granted {sUm 
ilU acUo 9), the prtetor might re&se to take cognisance 
of the matter (dare judiaes)^ if the complaint was 
mamfestly unjust, or mad& ex turpi causd (Brisson. de 
Forma if it was- directed, against such persons as 
could not be proceeded against^ or if the action was 
brought at too late a period, or vitiated by any other 
informality. In this case, tiie plaintiflF appeared as 
setting up a friTolous and vexatious plea (temeri 
Utigcmsy^ and the defendant might now institute pro- 
•ceedtngs against him (ju^urandum caiumniie, ca^ 
bmnue judicium^ canirarium judmum^ or restijpnleiiio), 
in which he assumed; of course, the character of 
plaintiff* The issue of this new action decided retro- 
spectively upon the first f if it wa» unsuccessful, the 
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earlier defendant (or plaintiff, in the present case) 
was cotivictuf in the secooid actk»i and eon^essms io 
rtference ta the first* 

As to the choice of judiceSf the plaintifT proposed 
them to the defendant, who could strike off four frooi 
the list, with kutie nofe. When the jutkx or jmHeei 
were agreed upon, the plaintiff then requested the 
praetor to appoint them in tliese words : — J^r<£tor, 
jmUcm arbitrumve potiula, ui des m diem ieriium me 
perendinum ; and the judge or judges were then ap- 
pointed (dabaiUur v. addicehantur). The judges were 
obliged to take a solemn oath that they would judge 
according to the laws and their own conviction («r 
animi sententid) ; laying their hand, at the same time, 
upon a small altar (^jnUeal LibaniSf because that place, 
when struck with diunder, had been expiated by Scri- 
bonius Libo). They then took their seats on the 
mAieUia, at the feet of the prsetor ; hence they were 
called pedaneijudieeSf and jeefere is often put for cog- 
mscercy to judge (^Plitu Ep, v. L; vi. 33.); a^ we say, 
the Court is sUtinfff u e. engaged in the dispatch of 
judicial business* 

Lawyers or juriqieriH were frequently associated 
with Uie judiotB as comUkarU (t» consilium rogaii)^ 
to whom we roust add the oaundieif who conducted 
the defence. The advocates first pleaded the cause 
brieflyi by stating what are now techically termed the 
points of the case (loeo$ v. seefes argumenH) U And 
then in a formal oration (Jmtd oratioiie), when they 
enlarged upon the merits of the casCy and exhausted 
all the evidence. To prevent them» however, from 
being too tedious, it was ordained by the ronipcian 
law, in imitation of the Greeks, that they sliould speak 
by an hourglass (ad cleps^dram^ water-glass) ; hence 
PliTW Ep, vi. 2. ; quoiiea judkOf quantum quispbirinwm 
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postuhit aquic do ; I give the advocates as much time 
as Uiejr require, i 

' This was called causa conjectio, quati cans^ in breve cosciio* 
(Ascoti. in Cic.) " The expression is as old as the twelve tables : 
— /ri /aro ant cQmiti&yante meridiem causam coi\ficito.** (Crombie'a 
Gymn. ii. 402.) The orators were accustomed to cuinmit to 
writing the heads of speeches (cajjita) which they were about to 
make i and tliese are the commetiarii of which Qiiintilian speaks 
(x. 7. SO.). Some of these were written with greet care (t» m> 
vwiam paderitatu cmnpat^ 

* By the Let Bompda the accuser was onlj allowed two hours 
to enforce the charge ; the criminal three for his defence. Thia 
regulation was considered as a restraint on eloquence. (Dialog, 
de Oral. f^8. Cf'r. in Brtdoy § 94.) '* The construction of the 
clepsydra was simple: — A glass vase was fllU'ci with -water; at 
the bottom was a very small hole, which suffered it to escape drop 
by drop; on the sides was a gradually descending scale of hours 
.from 12 to 1 ; i»o that, as tiiu water subsided, a needle fa:bteued to 
a cork, and floating on the snrfiure^ indk»ted the hour."* 

Xiest the advocates should be at a loss, or forget 
themselves in their pleading, they were supported by 
frnm^Taiotes (similar, perhaps, to the pragmaHeii 
Juv. Sat. vii. 1^23.), who suggested (jjui sufy'tcerent) 
the various points connected with the law of the 
question, &c. They were in the habit, too (under 
the emperors), of keeping persons in their pay (eoU' 
ducti et redenipH niancipes), to collect hearers (colUger^ 
coranam, €nuUiare$) \ who were called laudkceni (L e. 
qtn cb cctnam laudabani)^ because they received a dole 
(sportula), or a certain hire (usually three denarit)^ 
for their service ^ : — Fasidium laudat ffoealis ageniem 
SpoHula (Juv. xiii* S2.)« Agenimt whilst pleading. 

Jam da^noTf cenlumgue viri, demunique corona 

VulgfiSi et infanti Julia tecta placent* (Mart, yi, S8.) 

CcnXuiuiiixi (see p. ly&.) j Jului tecto, i. e. basilica Julia T^iee p. 9.) 

* The Lex Cincia or Muneralis (a. u. 549) prohibited any one 
firom taking* money or a present for pleading a cause ; but, under 
the emperors, lawyers were permitted to t^e fees (kmorarium), 
though not above a certain sum (ti$pte ad dena mterikh Tac. 
Ann, xi« 7.) 
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When tbe pleadingft were ended (mud mirimqm 

peroratd), the pr«tor either passed judgment (litem 
cuidixU)^ or, if there was any ciiHiculty or obscurity 
in the case, he took time to consider of it ; diem 
Jindij i. e. differri jussU^ vt amplitu deHberarei, (Ter. 
Phorm. ii. 4<. 17*) The praetor expressed his opiuiou 
by viBSRi (videiur feeisee, videittr nan feei$§$)f er dark 
(dare lUem). In cases that were conducted before an 
arbiter, the arbitety when giving judgment, was said 
arbUraru When the lawsuit was determined {tie dU 
judieaia efl), the cmdemned party might institute his 
process again (m inte^frum restUidtur^ judicium resH- 
iuiiur); but appeal was not allowed in all cases. Fie* 
beians could only appeal to the tribunes (appettare 
ad tribunu)ji)^\ in the time of the emperurs*, the appeal 
(^provoccUio) could only be made to themselves, at least 
ihe final appeal. The appeal was said atfmtttt, reeipif 

nan recipiy recusari ; and he to whom the appeal was 
made was said dew.ex appelkuione cognoscerefjudicare, 
MenienHam dioere, prammeiare appMaihnem jutkm y. 
injustam esse, Nero ordered all appeals to be made 
from private judges to the senate* After judgment 
was given, the conquered party was obliged to do or 
pay what was decreed (judicatum Jacere v. solvere). 
If he failed or did not find securities (sponsores v. 
Hndices) within thirty days (called dieeJusH in the 
xii Tab.), he was given up by the prsertor to his ad« 
versary (judicatus, i. e. dam?iutus ei addktus est), and 
led away by him to servitude. ^ 

^ Tribunos plebis appelh et promco adpopulum* (Lit. 8. 38. 7.) 

* ** Whoever, after the prsetor's sentence (in question of debt), 
failed to dischari^e it within the limited term, was consigned, by 
the law, to the creditor as his bondman (adxlictus). A per«on was 
nexus when, in the presence of witnesses, for money wti<jliod out 
to hina, he had disposed of himself, and, consequently, oi all tiiat 
belonged to him. So long as tlie nexus was not addiciust be en- 
joyed the lame rights as every other full dliieii. He who was 
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adjudged M a ilaTe lott hit cme rights.** i. p. 506.) At 

the expirmtion of siity days in the private prison of the creditor, 
the debt was discharged by the loss of h'berty or life. The insol* 

tent debtor mif^ht be sohl Iwyond thf Tiber, or, if several creditors 
were alike obstinate and unrelenlinp;, thry m><;ht legally dis- 
iiK'tnlKT ('!rrare) l)is body. Such was ihi' dLCcniviral law ; but it 
was abolished by llie liuinaaity uf accusers, witiic^scs, and jud<jjes.** 
(Gif»fio7i's Decitnc and I'all, ch. xliv.) See Major's Adaiu, y. 45., 
uutc, and AppendiXy p. 522. 
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CHAPTER XXVL 

PUmSHMXNTS AMONG THE ROM AMS. 

MULCTA. TAI.IO. Vf llBEHATin. Vlsi iT.A. MORS. lOMO* 

MiKiA. — XXILIUM. iKTSROlCXiO Ai^VM ET iOKlI. 

PuKi8HM£Kts*» amotig the Romans, varied at different 

periods, according to the existing state of civilisnt i()n. 
In the earliest period they were simple, in accordance 
with the manners of the people and their mode of life. 
When the most distingnished citizens cultivated their 
fields themselves, the mulcta was a ^ne of so many 
sheep or oxent and this was called damnumf as it was 
a great loss to the person who was condemned to pay 
it. The lowest fine (^mulcta mi/uma) was not less 
than two sheep, and the highest (maxima) never 
exceeded thirty sheep and two oxen (according to 
Niebtihr^ ii, p. .'>0L, two shLC[) and thirty oxen). But 
after the passing of the Lex Ai/ieria (SCO), which 
permitted the worth of the cattle to be converted into 
a money-payment (100 ases for an ox, and ten for a 
sheep^ according to the Lex Mcneniot 302), mulcta 
signified a pecuniary fine, and the fine might be car- 
ried as high as ter miUe et viginti assium" three 
thousand and twenty ases ; Ctc, de Leg* liu 3. ; Dion* 
HaL X. 5a 

* Petnot Gr« mn), properly means penalty^ atonement ; benee 
the phrase darejMnns, to give satisfaction, to suffer punishment; 
iumere peeruu, to exact atonement, to puni^. 

TaUo (a punishment similar to the injury, an eye 
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for an eye, a liinb for a limb,) belongs, in like manner, 
to the earliest period of Roman history, and occurs 
in the laws of the xii Tab. It naturally fell into disuse 
when the law permitted it to be dispensed with (redimt) 
tot a pecuniary compensation ; GelL xx. 1. The em* 
peror Trajan, however, ordered that the Lex tatioms 
should be eiitbrced in cases of calumny, ue, the ac- 
cuser suffered what the accused would have suffered if 
the charge had been proved to be true* Scourging 
with rods (yerberatio) was very much in use till the 
passing of the Porcian law (454) ; from that time no 
citizen could be subjected to it ^ and it could only be 
inflicted upon him previous to capital punishment, 
when he had lost all his civil rights (^Sutt, Nero, 49.). 

^ Acts xxii. 25.: — " Is it lawful to scourge a Uoiiian citizen 
who has not been heard or condemned (iuuKrdKpnoy, indictd causa) T* 

Imprisomiient (vincula, custodia) might be inflicted 
by a judicial magistrate ; and in earlier times, the pa- 
tricians could also inflict it (eiuiodia privatOf vmeula 

pnvala^ career^ upon plebeian debtors. In after-tunes, 
a proscriptio botumim^ or attaching the eifects of a 
debtor, exempted him from prwaie imprisonment ; the 
Paetelian law (129) having ordained that creditors 
should have a right to attach the goods and not the 
persons of their debtors : — pecumm eredUm bona de* 
biiaris, iian carpus obnaxhm esse ; Liv. viii. 28. After 
this the cessio iHmorum, introduced by Julius Caesar, 
and not attended with the same degree of infamy as 
the proscriptioy exempted debtors also from the public 
prison. (^SpanheinC s Orbis RamanuSy pp. 562, 563., 
2d ed.) State criminals were confined in public 
prisons (eusiodia piMicd)y and might be led out to 
punishment ten days after sentence was passed ( Tac, 
Ann, iii. The strongest of these prisons was 
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the subterranean nUSemmmt buOt by ABCUt Martina, 

and enlarged by Scrvius Tullius ; a particular Miction 
of it was termed roimr, from its strength and secoriQr. 

* The oldest monument of Home is the prison formed out of a 
quarry in the Capitoliut; hill, llie work of Ancu*. (Nrrh. i. \\. S03.) 
Xiic 1 urpeian rock wa& a precipitous part oi iim iuii from wlicuce 
crimliials wm tbrowti. 

The punbhment of death (mors) was carried into 
execution by decapitation (anciently witii the axe, 
afterwards with the sword), bj hanging (suqMndium)^ 
by strangling (laqueo grulam frangereS, by being 
thrown from the Tarpeiau rock (prcccipiUUio de mudo 
Tarpeioy Crucifixion was confined to slaves in Rome, 
and to men of the lowest grade in the provinces ; and, 
as it was a cruel and barbarous death, hence the cross 
itself is styled arbor n^UiXf ittfame Hgmtm, ermiatm 
9$rmUi. A person guilty of parricide was sewed up 
ill a sack (cnleo insutus), with a dog, a cock, a viper, 
and an ape ^, and then thrown into the seat ox a deep 
river. The infimiy of capital punishments was in- 
creased by the exposure of the corpbc on certain stairs 
(scala gematUa), by being thrown into tlie Tiber, or 
dragged about the city with hooks. ( Jwm al, z* 6^) 

^ Cujut ttqiplicio wm debuii una parari 
Smia nee mptm WNtf me eulnts unus, 

(Juv. via. Si4, 81^) 

Under the emperors several new punishments were 
invented, as exposure to wild beasts (damnaOo ad 
Ie9iia9)f burning alive (t»tt7imn6tcntm), in which case 

the criminals were dressed in a tunic besmeared with 
pitch and other combustible matter (called tunica 
molMti). Sometimes persons were condemned to the 
mines, or to fight as gladiators {damnati ad metalla^ 
ad gladium). By the Lex Sempronia de capite civium 
(about 628 a, u.), sentence could not be passed upon 
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a Roman citisen without the order of the people {Uie. 

pro Rahir, 4'.). Punishment with ignominia deprived 
a citizen of his political rights (caput deminuituvy de- 
minyiio eapiiui)^ nameljf Juris hommm et$uffiragiii 
if it was inflicted upon one that was nMUsy he lost 
also the Jus imaginum. To this mode of puaishDQient 
also belongs the prohibition that any person should ever 
bear a name derived from a family that had been dis- 
graced by puni^ment. (JLiv. vi. 20. Tac, Ann, ii. 32. ; 
iii. 17.) 

ExiUumf as Cicero rightly observes (pro Cacind^ 

Sk ), was not banishment^ which was utterly unknown 
to the Eoman law ; it was notliiug but the act whereby 
a man renounced the freedom of his own city « by 

availing himself of the liberty which a person (bound 
by sureties to stand his trial beibre the people) had 
of withdrawing himself from the consequences of their 
verdict. If the accused staid till sentence was passed, 
he was condemned as a Roman, and sentence executed 
upon him wherever found. But if he exiled himself 
in time, and attached himself to a city that had 
sworn treaty of isopolity with Home, he was safe; 
they who settled in an unprivileged place* needed a 
decree of the people, declaring that their settlement 
should operate as a legal exilium" (Liv, xxvi. 3. 
Niebuhr* ii* p. 63.) Exile was carried into effect by 
the iniardieiio aqua et ignis, or a prohibition to fumbh 
the exile with necessaries of life. In the time of the 
emperorsyit was converted into a judicial punishment. 
Two new forms were introduced by Augustus, — depot- 
tatio^y transportation to a certain place for life, with 
loss of property ; and rdegaHoy a temporary or per- 
petual banishment, though the individual did not 
thereby forfeit his rights and fortunes. % Persons were 
sometimes banished merely from Italy. 
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' It was a political maxim .imonix the Uon. I'l , that no person 
could become n Roman citizen without reliiiqiusliing the right of 
citizenship in any other state or countr)- : — *' Vuarum civitatum 
dvU €sse noUro jure civUi nemo potest (Cic. pro Balbo, xi.) ; a 
cintom wliich did sot prevail in the Gr«ek ttat«« Heoc* tlie in- 
dividual who took up hit fnmciiiie in any other country ftnounced 
the rights of « Roman citizen. It was another maxim of the 
Romans^ that no one could lo«e his rights of cititenship agalnil 
hiaown will. (Cic. jtroJJomo.) A fiction was tlu rcfore resorted 
to in this case. The individual was not forcihiy cxIKd ; hut his 
goods were confiscated, and a uepjative punisliimnt was itifl ctcd 
{intcrdictio at/uce et i<iuis)y rendi-rinj; it neci'snjiry for the indi- 
vidual to take up his residence else w Ik i f, i cuoiincc his ri^'lits 
of citizenship by enroUitig liimstlf as the citizen of another slate. 

' H^ec poena civiiatem et bona adimilt et tetlamerUi f actionem ei 
nvertHonis sitenu (Ulpian in Di^g. xlviii. S2. 7« 14.j 

' Nee vitatth nee eiteit nec jus mVd civU adendt* 
o » • • • 

Jfm MLSOATi* nen iJimJu, utUnr tn me 

Nomine. (Ot, Triat. v. 11. 15.21.) 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

MILITARY AFFAIRS OF THE ROMANS. 

MtttTART SOPKRIOErrr OP TBS ROMAKS. ^ ttROUHOS OF RZ« 
nCPTIOlf FROIt ItRTICS. — BTAHDIMG ARMIB8. — MIUTART 
TRIBtfltBS. ^ YROCRSt OF BMUSTMRNT. — tACRAXBMTUlI. — > 
MIUTART BZBRCI8B8. 

Since the Romans were distinguished as a militaiy 

nation above all the nations of antiquity, owingt in facty 
the rapid extension of their power and empire to an 
uninterrupted series of warlike undertakings, a more 
accurate knowledge of their antiquities, as connected 
with the art of war, will enable us to form a proper 
conception of the original rise of that power and em- 
pire. The army of Rome, in the days of her conquest, 
was perhaps the most perfect, certainly the most for* 
midablCy which the world had yet seen ; and the su- 
periority which it ultimate]}' obtLiined over the miHtary 
force of every other nation to which it was opposed^ 
seems to hare been exclusively owing to the pre-eminent 
excellence of its discipline* and organization. 

*■ Whenew the Romans belieTed themseWes in danger, or 
wished to retrimy it was thdr constant practice to draw tighter 
the bonds of miltCary discipline. Had they to make war on the 
Latins— a people as warlike as themselves— ManUiM sought to in« 

crease the strength of authority, and put his own son to death for 
having conquered without his order. Were they conquered at 
Numautia : Scipio deprived them of every indulgence that had a 
tendency to enervate them. (FlorustSl.) When the Roman 
legions liad passed under the yoke in Numidia, Metellus retrieved 
the disgrace by making them resume llieir ancient institutions* 
Marius, in order to subdue the (Hmbri end Teutimeh oommenccd 
lyj turning rivers out of their courses ; and Sjrlla imposed such 
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heavy Imbomi vpoa hit soldieti (who were aliniMd at th« war 

againsi Mithridatas% that ibay demaiuled battle as the end of all 
their troubles. (FronHmtM, Stroiag* L II. Sa) PobliiiB Naaica, 
without necasnty, made his aoldiers conatmct a naval armamaQt; 
for indoleace waa dreaded more than the enemy." {M^nUtguieUf 

p. 19, 20.) 

We 8669'* says Vegetius, that the Roman people 
subdued the whole world by nothing else except con- 
tinual practice in the use of arms, by tliu discipline of 
the camp, and by experience in the art of war. For 
what could the fewness of the Romans have availed 
ajiainst the aiultitude of the Gauls? uliat couhl their 
shortness of stature have availed against the taiiness 
of the Germans ? It is dear that the Spaniards were 
superior to us not only in number, but in pliysical 
power. We were al>vays unequal to the Africans in 
wealth and stratagems. No one ever doubted that the 
Greeks surpassed us in arts and scientific skill (artUnu 
prudentidque). But, as a counterpoise against all these 
disadvantages, it was enough for us to select an intel- 
ligent youth; to teach him, if I may so express it, tfie 
law of arms {jus armorum^; to strengthen him by 
daily exercise; to prepare him, by preliminary discipline 
(campesin medUaUcne), for whatever could occur in the 
fiuKl of battle: and to exercise a severe control over 
the indolent and careless. A thorough acquaintance 
with the art of war nourishes audacity in fighting. No 
man fears to do that which he is confident that he has 
learnt well. For in the day of battle a superior state 
of discipline enables handfuls of men to snatch the 
victory from masses apparently invincible and over- 
whelming.** {De Re Militariy i. 1.; RapJiengii, 1607.) 

Concerning the earliest condition of theRoman army 
we have but scanty information ; we know, however, 
that, even under the kings, the military spirit of the 
nation had begun to develop itself ^ The first begin- 
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nings were indeed crude ; all the undertakings against 
the neighbouring cities were merely transitory expe- 
ditions, in which the victory was carried off by personal 
bravery and not by tactical skill. The first remarkable 
military exploit was the ten years' siege and capture of 
Veii « (S58 A.V.). The science of war, properly so called, 
first developed itself durini^ the wars with Pyrrhus in 
Lower Italy, with the Carthaginians and Sicilians in 
8icily» until Marius perfected it, and Csesar carried it 
to the highest pitch. Standing armies were unknown 
in liome till the time of the emperors; for every 
citizen of the five first classes of TuUus, from the age 
of seventeen to that of Ibrty-five, was obliged to enrol 
himself as a soldier, and could only lay claim to the 
honours of office after a ten years* service. 

^ Ererciius dietus^ quod exercitando jit melxor, (Varro, I- I^- 
iv. 16.) ** As Rome was engaged in \v:ir, unintfrnipted and 
always violent, the Romans, in consequence, acquired a proiound 
knowledge of the iiulitary art. In trarisitory %vars, the greater 
part oi' cxaniples are lost; peace brings back other ideas, andw 
forget their faults and even their virtues." «* We obaerve," can- 
tinues Uie same writer, ihat in modem times, our armies fre- 
quently perish through the immoderate labour of the soldiers; 
whilst, on the other hand, it was by immense labour that th« 
Roman armies were enabled to preserve themseWcs* The reason, 
I believe, is, that their fiitigues were uninterrupted; ^vhi1s!, on 
tbo contrary," our soldiers pas'? from a state of extreme indokii^'c 
to a state of extreme labour, than which nothing can be conctif^d 
more injurious to the constitution. Men, so hardy as the Roman 
soldiers, were ordinarily healthy. We do not remark in autJioiSi 
that Liie iioman armies, wiiicii made war in so many climst*** suf- 
fered much from sickness ; whilst, in our time, it almost bappeni 
continually that armies, without having combated, dissolve away* 
if we may so express it, in the course of a campaign.** 
tesguieu, p. 11. 17* 20 ) 

About the time of the Veientine war (as the lands, espcciall/ 
of the poorer plebeians, when the campaign was too Ion 

lay 

iallow, occasioning usury, complaints, and seditions), the senate 
decreed tliat, for the futuiL\ the infantry should have pay out of the 
public money ; and that, to lurnish this expense, a new tax sbouW 
be raist d, from which no citizen whatever slxuild bo exempt. WlM* 
tile benaie could now keep in tlie field an ai u^y as long 
pleased, they began to enlarge their ideas of conquest. (fiiMkle' 
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H. ii. 65. Niehnlir, however, controverts this statement 
(vol. ii. 43^, 19.) " Fhe capture of Vtii," aay* Muuteikquieu, 
** was a species ot revoiuiiou." (p. 15.) 

There were^ however, several grounds of exemption 
from military service {vaeaikmi ndliiim v. a miUHd\ 

such as age ({^tasj^ ii" above lifty ; disease or infirnitty 
(marbtis v. vitium)i oiticc (*honar) — being a magistrate 
or priest; ftvour or indulgence (ben^khm) granted 
hv the senate or people. Those were also exempted 
who hod served out their time (emeriti v. tiefuiicii, 
qui sHpendui exphvinent). Yet in an unforeseen war, 
' as a war in Italy or against the Gauls (which was 
called tumuUu$)i there was a levy en masae ; no regard 
was paid to exemptions {dekctui sine vacatumilms 
habUus est) ; and soldiers raised in these emergencies 
were called svhitarii v. tumult uarii. Two flags were 
displayed from the capitol ; tlie one red to «ummon 
the infantry (ad evooandos milHes)^ and the other 
green to summon the cavalry. Slaves were punished 
that were found to have enrolled themselves amongst 
the recruits (inier tirones). The established period of 
service for the infantry was sixteen years (senadena 
stipendia)^ for the cavalry only tea {Uuui), Liv. xiii. 
xxvii. 11» Polyb. vi. 17*: 
Those below the fifth class (capite censi, proletarii) 
were only called out to service in cabcs ui great emer- 
gency. Marius was the first who f ormed his army out 
of them and his example was imitated in the ensuing 
civil wars. By tliis the mode of levy was so thoroughly 
changed ( Vol. Max. ii. 3. ; Fluiarch* Mar. 9.), that 
the citizens became free from r^ular service, and were 
superseded by mercenaries. The latter, being habituated 
by their generals to extravagant pay and the distribu- 
tion of lands for their services, soon permitted them- 
selves the most unbridled usurpatbn political power, 

h 
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wBSfMrticalarlj the case witli the Pipetorian coiiorliu 

The fir&t foundation of a standing legionary army was 
laid by C«esar in tlie Gallic wars. So long as a standing 
mny was onknown to the RomanSi and the citisens 
performed military service, the ordinary education of 
youlh iuciuded all the preliminary exercises for this 
purpose^ whidi were supermtraded by gymnastic 
masters (eampi dbcAim), m the Qmpui Martm. 
Publius Rutilius (during his consulship, 64-8) was 
the first who introduced the custom of teaching sol- 
diers the use of their weapons by masters (dottom 
glcuiioi um) taken from the schools of the gladiators. 
( VaL Max. ii.S. V^us de Jk MiL iiL &) 

* Hn/itt'S scribcrty says Sal lust, nan more majorttm iicque clasiihuh 
ted uii cigusgue libido er(U% capite censob tlkrosque. {^De Bdio 
Jugurth.) When the legions passed the Alps afid the see* the 
soimra, from their long residence tn foreign countriesi gradually 
lost the chmcter of citizens. They then began to lecogni^ 
IbeiDseltes not as the soldiers of the Republic, but of their respec- 
tive generals — of Sylla, of Marius, of Pompey, of Cassar — upon 
whom they founded all their cxpectatiotis. Rome could now no 
lon!i;er determine whether he who was at the head of an army in » 
pro\ itice, was her general or her enemy." {MontesguieUi p. 83.) — 
Sylla, in his Asiatic expedition, ruined all military discipline: he 
accustomed liib soldiers to plunder, and created wants in then 
which they had never hitherto experienced. He was the first 
who entered Rome at the head of his army» and taught Rinnan 
generals to violate the asylum of liberty. He establiahed forty- 
seven legions in different parts of Italy, who, says Appiaiii 
regarded their fortune as attached to bis life^ watdied for bis 
security, and were always ready to succour or revenge. One 
may observe what happened after the death of C«sar. (p. d4> 95.] 

In raising troops to constitute the legions, the method 
adopted by the Romans was that which they denomi- 
nated deeHon; because the magistrate chose from 
the different tribes, the citizens whom they considered 
best for military service. The consuls, after they 
entered on their office, appointed a day (dimtdkAo^ 
V. mXeAani) on which all those who were of miiittfy 
age should be present in the capitol or the Ctswyat 
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MarHus. The nimber ef legknit comiMnly ralBed wm 

four, and the iirst Slip consisted in tlie appointment 
of wok tribuMS to each logkni» etiber bj the people 
{eomiHcOi)^ or the ooMids (rufuUy Liv. Tin 5.). ^ 
Ae Lex AtUia (44-3) the people created ibur out of 
the mL The tranioee were orignudly three for eeck 
legion, then four, afterwords six. A candidate for 
this honour must have served ten years ; five of the 
number, howerer, (irilnmi mbmti) might have only 
oerved 6re years. The tribunes commanded the legion, 
each in his turn, during two months {Polyb. vi. 84.) ; 
mi this continued to be the practice until the epoch 
of the civil wars, when» for reasons sufficiently obvious^ 
the command was entrusted to a la/iUus, or iit:utt;nant« 
general* « 

* The comroaml of the tribunes appe&rs to have been limited 
to sis monliis (semestris tribunatys) i and as they had the privilege 
ni weariog a gold ring, htnes Jovsnal, speaking iif Fatkf ths 
fmaioaumtt mja, that through his interest be could ceafer the 
murum MmeUm on poet^ t. ^ xaiee them to the lanfc of anlUtsrf 
tribunes: 

Semnhi vahtm SgUoi dreuniUgat etifty.** fl«rr« eii. S^.) 

The conscripts bemg classed according to thehr 

tribes, tlic magistrates chargc.'d with the levies (</ui 
delectum hahebani) then elected ibur successively from 
each tribe. They were careful to choose those first 
who had lucky names (bona nomina)^ as Valerius^ 
Salviugf SiatoHuif &c. ; and every one was dbJiged to 
answer to his name (retfemdtf€f hence dam Momlna^ to 
enlist), under a severe penalty* f Of every four thus 
cited by the magistrate, the tribunes of each legion 
chose {legAmU) one, whose name was immediate^ 
inscribed (hence acr^ere^ to levy or raise) in its muster- 
roll ; and this operation, which e&tabiished a perfect 
equality in the composition of the legions^ was repeated 
until they had received the proper complement of man 
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The brave veterans, who had completed their military 
service (U^fendia emereri, Vetemni), frequently in* 
scribed themselves as volunteers, serving as models 
and examples to the young legionaries ; or, in cases of 
emergency, they were called out (mieoft*), and served 
in separate bodies mider a particular standard (nA 
vexillo)t — hence called VesciUariu 

Son * times force was applied (coercilio), and the i LlVactury 
(qui (liLii clabant militiam) were compelled to enlist {sacramento 
ftdaeli) by fiom or corporal punishaieiil (damno et wm)* Some'*' 
times Uiey were cast into prison or sold as slaves. Many ampu- 
tated their thumbs or fingers in order to incapacitate themselves 
for military service ; hence poi&ce trwnd, poltroons. On eertahi 
occasions recruiting officers (^conquisitoi'es) were despatched over 
the country to enlist soldiers; and fho power, which they used In 
this case, was termed coercido or conqiiisitio (Liv. xxi. 11., 
xxiii. o2.). The troops of the allies appear to have been enrolled 
(scripti V. eonscripti) in a similar manner to those of the Romans. 
The consuls sent them a list, stating the number of troops to be 
furnished, and fixing also the time and the place where they were 
to assemble* (Xiv. xxii* 57t» zxxiv. 5$.} 

On the termination of the election, an oath {sacra* 
mentum) of unlimited obedience to the general, and 
never to desert the standard, was administered by the 
tribunes (qui verba saeramenii pr{B&ant, rogaibmami'' 
lites sacramenixi) to the legionaries (qm in verba tjm 
jurabant) — each saying as the tribune passed along: 
Idem in me* These recruits were termed Hrones, and 
their first service tirocinium ; hence tiro, a learner or 
novice ; ponere tirocinium, to lay aside the character 
of a learner ; and dies iirocinii is made use of by Sue- 
tonius ( Tib. 54.) for the day on which a young man 
assumed the toga virilism Besides the use of arms, of 
which we shall hereafter speak, the young soldier was 
regularly trained to the exercises of running, leap- 
ing, vaulting, wrestling, and swimming, armed as well 
as unarmed : he was required to perform long and fre- 
quent marches, at the rate of four miles an bour^ 
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carrying a load of sixty pounds* weight: he was care- 
fully inatructed ia the use of the tools oeoessaiy for 
throwing up all manner of field works, particularly 
fortifying the camp ; and even after he Imd been found 
qualified to join the legiooi he was constantly employed^ 
while in camp, either in the practice of these manly 
exercises, or ia ac<]uiilne^ greater dexterity and precision 
in the use of his weapons. The Koxnan soldier knew 
no intervals of idleness, and was not allowed time to 
indulge ia dissipation. I he camp w as his home ; war 
was his business ; its exercises constituted his aniuse« 
ment ; its success his glory. (Eneyclopadia BrUcmmcOf 
art. Army.)» 

• " The loss of baUles, the aiiuinutiun of the people, Uic aniii- 
hilation of commerce, the exhausUon of the public treasure, tlio 
insurrection of the neighbouriog nations, might compel Carthago 
to accept the moit humiliating conditions ; but Rome was a pro- 
digy of constancy. After the battles of Ticinus, of Trebia, and 
Thrasimene* and after the still more fatal battle of Cannae, when 
abandoned by almost all the people of Italy, she still demaoded 
not peace. The Senate nerer departed from its ancient maxims : 
it treated with Hannibal as it had done, at another time, with 
Pyrrhiis ; and refused to listen to any terms of accommodution as 
long as he remained in Italy.'* {IHm* Hai* viii* Mmie»q. p. Sl« 
38.) 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

MILITARY AFFAIRS OF TH£ ROMANS.. 

SIVISIOK OF THE TaoOPS. — > MODE OT ELKCTINO CSNTUEIOKS* — 
OEAOATlOirS IN THS AKMT* — AMOVNT OP THB LBftlOW AW 
YAM10U9 niAiOOS*"*llAMlS Of VHC LIOIOWS. 

A Roman army consisted of infantry (^pedites) and 
cavalry (equUtgy The tnfantiy compriBed different 
kinds of troops, classed according to tlieir arms, their 
age, and their fortune. To the heavy-armed belong the 
HastoHf Princg)e$f and Triariu As the Hastati formed 
the first line of battle, only powerful and courageous 
men were elected to serve amongst them. Their prin* 
cipal arm oi oiience was the spear Qimta^ hence their 
name)^ afterwards superseded by the in'lum ; and they 
had besides a large shield, a helmet, and a cuirass or 
breastplate. The Principes formed the second class ; 
and by reason of their position before the Triairn 
(who were originally the only troops armed with the 
pilu7ii)y they were also called ArUepikmi,^ The 
Triarii (or PHanif from their ancient weapon of 
offence) constituted the third section in the order of 

battle, and generally continued in a stooping posture 
(mbsidebant)^ whilst the /uistaii and the principes were 
successively engaged ; hence they were called subsi- 
dumi (Liv. viii. 8.)% These denominations, however, 
necessarily ceased, when tiie three lines adopted the 
same arms. 

* The yfiiiesi^narii were tiio.,e stationed before the standards ; 
Ut 2)10 si^iun unttisi^nauif ^^oU si^na alia pu^nartt acws. Lilt, 
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Amongst the light-armed we may reckon the Rorarii^ 
who commenced the fight, and the Aocensi, who sup- 
plied their loises; also the FerenkanL In the struggle 
against Capua, however, these were superseded by 
the Velitesy a body of light troops established by the 
centurion Q. Nsevius. ^Ajrnied with a small shield, and 
several javelins about four feet in length, they fought 
either on foot or on horseback (Ziv. xxvi. 4. VaL 
Max. ii. 3. S.)« They were stationed either in the in* 
tervals betwixt the mantpules {intnis), or on the wings. 
But the reader must be caref ul not to confound these 
light troopst which always formed part of the legion, 
with the cohorts of archers {sagiUarii) and stingers 
(^funditorei) attached to the armies in the time of 
Cesar ; since the latter were merely auuliary troops 
(auxiUd)^ and had nothing in common with the legion* 

8 
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The cavalry forined a part of the legion. Its first 
institution was owing to Romulus, who formed a body- 
guard of 800 horsemen (called Cekres), from the 
Patrician families. They were abolished, by Numa, 
introduced again by Tuilus, increased to the number 
of 600t» doubled by Tarquinius IViseus, and, under the 
last of the kings, amounted to 2400. Whether all of 
them originally, as a mark of distinction, received a 
horse from the state, as was the case afterwards, is 
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uncertain. From these proceeded the EquiteSy who 
were a particular object of attention to the state, and 
must be carefully distingmmhed from the cataliyproper, 
whose usual position was on the wings of the legionr 
(hence denominated AI4B), ^ The Alarii were the 
cavalry of the allies* from which again the Extraordi-- 
narii were selected for the service of the ccmsuls. The 
legionary cavalry (Jegionarii equites) composed of a 
body of 300 liorse* was divided into ten hmna^ or troops 
of thirty horsemen each ; while the turma was again 
subdivided into three decurice of ten cavaliers each. 

^ The Cornua are the two eztremities in the line of battle. 
Sometimes cornu includes the cavalry : Thracei in dextrum comii» 
Italicoi §paie$, incurreruntf Liv, zlii. 59. 

9 
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a, TVibioen. b^ConiemL. c» Equitet Numldici. cf. Standards (S.P.Q.R. ir. 

Senatos Populnsqae Bomanus). 

* Consul Ui^um SaHnatatenh q^i ]fr*ferai alams egvkibust guam 
coneiiatissitnos equot immUtere jiAetf et lsgxonaeios equiiei in ntb* 
sidOs euet Liv* xxxt. The Carthaginiaii cavaliy was 

superior to the Roman for two reasons: the one, because the 
Numidian and Spanish horses were better than those of Italy ; 
and the other, because the Roman cavalry was badly armed ; for 
it was only during the wars which tlie Romans carried on iu 
Greece that they changed the method, as we learn from Polybius 
(vi. 25,). In the first Punic war, Rcgulus was conquered as 
soon as the Carthaginians chose the plains for their cavalry ; and, 
in the second, Hannibal was indebted to the Numidiana for his 
principal yictories. Scipio, having conquered Spain, and having 
formed an alliance with Massiniasa^ took away that superiority 
from the Carthaginians. It was the Numidian envtlrf which 
gained the bal^le of Zmt^ and terminated the war,*' MonU^ 
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fieieuy p. 34, 35. " The legion," *.ay» Gui^chardt^ ou;»ht to he 
considered under two aspects. As infantry in battle ugaiiiht any 
Other iofantiy, it had its particular amngement by rankt and open 
files, conformably to Ha anos; and then it had nothing in common 
with the phalanx. Wiicn it was headed by caTalry* it ceased to 
have its particular arrangement.'* {MSnuAres Militairrst torn. L 
]!. S4.) This wise distinction rendered the legion foffmidaUa 
alike to every nation on which Uonie chose to make war» and 
enabled theui to baffle the caTalry of the Partbians, though pecu- 
.iiariy formidable. 

When the classification had been completed, the 
tribunes of each legion proceeded to the appointment 
of CenturioiiB. They commenced by Darning ten first 
(jyriores) centurions in each class, except that of the 

Vetites ; after which they nominated an e(|uul number 
of second (paHeriarei) centurions. As the legionary 
infantry was divided into ten manipules of hatiaHf ten 
oi' pJ imijjes, and ten of triaril (among vv iiicli tiie 

VeHUes were equally distributed), they assigned a first 
and second centurion to each manipule ; the first com- 
niaiRling the right, and the second the left of the 
manipule. The tribunes also named three decurions 
(deeurUmet) in each of the ten tumuB of horse ; but 
the decurioii first iiained had tlic sole command, and 
the two otliers were only his lieutenants. Thus a 
legion had sixty centurions or officers of infantry, 
thirty decurions or officers of cavalry, and six tribunes 
or officers of the staff, disposable for all kinds of ser- 
vice. The badge of a centurion was a vine-rod or 
sapling (friiii), with which he corrected the lazy or 
refractory : hence, vite donurU to be made a centu- 
rion; fdtem poMseref to sue for the office* 

I\odos(i)a ])iist hfvc frail 'j^clnit vert ice vitenif 

Si trnlus pi^ru ?nunin't caslm ildubrd^ fJuv. vili. 247,248.) 

in reference to IMarius bcinj; a common ^oldiur, and snbmittin;^ 
(like the rest) to the centurion's break in j; his wand over his head 
(or, as the satirist expresses it, " break ing the centurion's wand 
with his head"), if he was not sulhciently active in fortifying the 
camp: — » 
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L€Uiam ion^o pent ordine viteniy (Lucan, vi. 14G.) ; 

in reference to one Scaeva, who was promoted to the office of cen- 
turion : — He bears the badge of office along the extended 
line.* 

Besides the distinction of first and second centurion, 

established with reference to the manipule, the cen- 
turions took precedence among themselves, according 
to the relative distribution of the classes to which they 
belonged. Thus, a centurion of the principes ranked 
above a centurion of the /uistati, and a centurion of 
the iriarii above a centurion of the prineipu. And 
tlie first centurion of each class, that is, the prim 
hastati c^nturio, the primus pnnceps, and the Primi' 
pUus or ceniurh primi pih (t. e, the TnarU)^ coni-> 
manded the whole of his class» or one of the lines of 
battle oi llie legion. ^ The Prinupllas had the care of 
the standard (^praJuU Aquike ; hence AgtUkh in Juv* 
xiv, 197*9 is taken for the said office) ; he commanded 
the whole legion in the absence of the tribunes, and 
when he retired from service he bore the title of 
Primipilarius or 'is. The prifmts pilus (&tst century) 
must not not be confounded with its leader PrimipiltiSy 
(^Facciohtt), (Eucyclopsedia Bnt.) Thus there was a 
]arge field of promotion in the Roman army, from a 
common soldier {gregarius miksy to a centurion, and 
from the lowest centurion of the tenth manipule of 
hastoH (deeimus hastatus posterior) to thje primi* 
pUusJ 

* This accounts for the high consid<;ratIon that theie three supe- 
rior officers enjoyed among the Romans ducsre honesium onU- 
nmn," as Livj says of Virginius, iii. 44.) : — 

Dime- Maurorum. aUegieu, casteUa Brigantum 

Ut locupleUm aquUam Ubi texagedmus annus 

Afferal, (Juv. xiv. 196—198.) 

Pull down the huts of the Mauritanians {mapalia)^ and the castles 
of the Brigantes, that you may obtain the lucrative office (/ocu- 
yletem aquUam.) of primipThis in your sixtieth year. The slowness 
%f promotion is here hinted aU 
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' Tlie supreme commander (c^'f-r' , iu llie earliest period, was the 
king, afterwards the coiiisuls, pra tcjr^, or dictator, with U'gatt iinticr 
them, whose number was fixed by ihc senate : the Trit/uni tnuuuf/i^ 
two of whom had the command of the legion for two monilw, 
each in hit turn, on altenuOe dajri, (Liv* xl. 41.) Hit itiptiw 
numerary tribunes ( Tiibuni vaeanin) belong to tbe lint of tbo 
emperors, as wellastbe Vteam (deputies}* Comietdanif and ^ppa^ 
Htoret of the tribunes, (Fronim» iii. 1 4.) Ttie Prt^fedui Uf^omt, 
in tbc time of the emperors, was the deputy of ibe itgiUu». The 
centurion selected his urdgi or optiones or subcenturiones (f< e. hie 
deputies), as well as the standard-bearers (si^niferi), generally dis- 
tinguished for their vigour and daring. Thr establishment and 
fortification of the camp were superintended by the jyvfrft ctus rat" 
trorum ov prcBjectus aimpi. Tiie commander of ilie hor-^i / lO- 
gisler equilurn)^ if a dictator was appointed, was MoniinatL ci i itlier 
by him or b) tbe senate and people ; buttlie dictator couU i cmu^e 
him at discretion. Under the emperors, the prdecti jn-eetorio liad 
the supreme command OTer the imperial army ; but they were de- 
prived of their military power by Constantino. This empcroff 
appointed two generals over the whole army (mo^rt mUUm) ; 
one commanded the infantry, and the other the cavalry. Tlieo* 
dosius the Great appointed eight viagistri militueg five for the £^as^ 
and three for the West ; having the ComUeh JOucet rei mUkariMf as 
inferior officers under them. 

The term le^io (Jegere) was originally applied to 
the 3000 foot (1000 from each of the three tribes) 
and the 300 horse (100 from each) raised by Ro« 
mulus; hence one of the thousand (which each tribe 
furnished) was called Miles (unus ex mUlc. Isldor. 
ix« S.). In later times, it was a division or corps darm6e^ 
varying in strength at different periods, but usually 
comprising ten cohorts {cohortes)i each cohort three 
roanipules (manipuli)^ each manipule two centuries 
(^ccnturioi), and each century ten dccurics (^(ft cfince). 
In the time of Polybius, the legion was composed of 
1200 hasUtHf 1200 principes, 1200 vetties, 600 triam^ 
and 300 cavalry or knights; tl.us making its total 
strength 4500 m^n. During Caesars wars with the 
GaulS) a legion consisted of 5000 foot ; and under 
Augustus, of 6100 foot and 726 horse. 

From the time of Augustus, the first cohort was 
double the strength of the rest, and contained ten 
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cefiltiriet; the rest only five (fifty-five eenturies in 
1^1). Hie due proportion of cavalry to each legion 
was called jmtm equitatus. In addition to tlie legionary 
soldievs (leffionani miUie$) of a Roman armyi there 
were the troops of the auxiliaries and allies, iisually 
stationed on the extremities of the line (cormtd), or 
the wings (ahe) ; hence cohattes aiares v. alarice, Liv» 
X. '1<0* 48. ; cUarii v. €Uaru equUea^ Liv. xxxi. 21. The 
commander of a wing was termed jrrafechis ala* A 
consular army (of two legions, consisting in Romaa 
troops of 6000 legionaries of the line, 2400 Velites^ 
and dGOEquites) would contain, in social troops, 6700 
infantry of the wings, 800 cavalry of tlie wings, 400 
extraordinary cavalry, and 1700 extraordinary infantry 
{u e. 9000 Roman troops, 9600 social, or 18,600 in 
all), Pulijb. vi. 2k When the legion contained 4200 
men, and the cohort 420, the cohort was called qua* 
drigenaria ; quingenaria, sexcenarictf SfC. if the legion 
was stronger. 

When Uome Iiad a difficult war to carry on, two 
consular armies were raised, and both the consuls 
took the field ; and when urgent circumstances re** 
quired it, the consular armies were doubled and united 
to contend with a formidable enemy. Thus the Romans 
assembled at Cannse four consular armies, or nearly 
80,000 men, to try the fortune of arms against Han- 
nibal ; and, in the heat of the second Punic war, they 
assembled as many as twenty-three legions, or consi- 
dcrably more than 100,000 men. " Armies were then 
multiplied by reason of the great number of legions ; 
the two consuls chose those which suited them, and 

the command of the others was entrusted to prijetors, 
proconsuls, and propraetors." (JiognicU, Considerations 
sur I* Art de la Guerretp. 29,30. Ene^.Brit vi stg^ra,) 
In the time of Tiberius there were twenty-five legions 
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( Tac, Annah iv. 5.). * For the sake of distinction, 
diiierent names were given them, either from the coud. 
tries where they were stationed (4s^ GaiUeot &y 
' ihiea^ Partkica, Sfc.)^ or from certam Deities (Mmerpia^ 
Sfc), or from their founders (^AugusUh ClaudUi^ Flo- 
viOf Tngana)^ or from some particular event or cir- 
cumstance {FulminalriaBy Vietrix). After the diyision 
of the Enripire, there were seventy legions in the East 
and sixty-two in the West. 

^ *' The rc.nllarii. nttnched to each legion" (vcnlla h'^jion^im)^ 
says Brt'tiei , ( tnis.isted of recruits (tironcs) as well ns vru ian^" 
The majority of iliem would probably be ii^lit-amutl iiuup%, and 
tbey would frequently be sent out as delachmcnls to act, on par- 
ticular occasions, apart from tiieir respective kgiops. The same 
critic esdoiates the number of VesaUafHt >n the reigu of Tiberius, at 
SO^OOOy and tbe legionary forces at 170»650 {ad Tae> Amu iv. 
c. 5«)« See note in Major's Adam, p. 534. 

I* It is worthy of remark, that, during the long series of invil wars 
under the Empire, those who had the legions of Europe almost 
always vanquished those who had the Icgioti'^of Asia, Vespasian, 
though proclaimed by the armies of Syria, did not make war upon 
Vitellius except with the Icgioiw of Moesia, Pannonia, and Dacia ; 
antl we find in the history ot 8everus, that he was unable tu lake 
the city of Atra in Arabia, because, the legions of Europe having 
mutinied, he was obliged to employ those of Syria. {MorUet^ 
jguieu, p. 149.) 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

MILITARY AFFAIRS OF TiiE ROMANS. 

» 

DKFENSIvn ARMOl'fl — SrrTDM, GALMAf THORAX, ETC. ARMS OF 

OFFEKCK — QLADIOB, PlikUM, KJC. CATAL&T. MlLlTAaY D&SS5* 

STAJfOARM. 

Thb armour (armoyteffumeiUaanjxms) of the Roman 

infantry consisted of the demicjlindrical buckler or 
shield, the cuirasft or pectoraii the casque or helmet, 
and the oerea or greave. The round buckler (cl^fffeusy 
was superseded by the dcniicylindrical or oblong 
(scutum) during the siege of Veii, in the time of Ca- 
milius (S48) ; at this period, too, the troops became 
stipendiary on the state and the mode of drawing up 
in phalanx (like the Macedonians)' was superseded 
by that of drawing up in manipules (mangmlatim 
sirueia odes ctgrii essti), Liv. viii. 8. 

* Scud$ eonUn^antur imtginefl^ umU et nomen kakuere dypeorom 
(PUiu izxv. 3,) ; thus deriving it from7A^^r» to engrave. Xnier 
ft&quos honores decretut est «i clypeus aureuh i» e* clypeata imag^ 
{Stiet. Col. 16.) For the scutum and clypeus, see Jig. p. 223. 

So nnys IJvy, Compare Niebuhr, ii. A3H " W e ought to 

remark, that tint which contributed the most to render the Romans 
masters of the \\ t)i ld, is tlieir having successively combated against 
all nations, and iiaving renounced their own usages as soon as they 
could substitute better. Thus, upon their union with the Sabincsr 
Romului adopted their large buckler in the place of the small one 
hitherto in use. {JHviarchf Life ofRomuita.) They blunied tba 
long Gallic swords by presenting their javelins to receive ^ 
strcke : the elephants of Pyirhus surprised them but once. From 
hinii too, they learned the art of pitching and fortifying a camp* 
They supplied the deficiency of their cavalry by taking the bridles 
off their horses in order to increase their impetuosity ; and after- 
wards by mixiug among them the FeJSUes — the youngest and lu^^ 
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aedve of the legion — who, at the slightest signal, fought other <ni 
f«N>t or on horwback. (VaL Ma9, u.9.) When tbej becmnn 

aoquaint€d with the Spanish sword, thejr i|uitted their own. Thef 
neutralised the skill of pilole by the invention of a machine which 
Poly bins has detcriiiedfor us (see p. They adopted whatever 

was advantageous amongst other nations : they had Numidian 
horses, Cretan archers^ Belearic sluigerii iihodutn veneb.*' itfeniM* 
gui^ p. 6. S2p 23. 

The oblong shield (scutum), four feet ia leugtli, by 
two feet and a half in breadth, and ocmstnicted in the 
form of a tile, was composed of two or three pice is 
of timber, fashioned and secured tugetlier in the manner 
of staves, covered with leather, strengthened at each 

extremity by a band of iron, and provided in the 
middle with an utnlH> or boss of metal, for the purpose 
of turning aside the missiles and pikes of the enemy. 
The casque, helmet, or head-piece (galea) ^ of brass 
or iron, was variously formed, but generally fitted with 
projections at the base for protecting the nedc and 
shoulders, and attached under the chin by mentonnieres 
covered with scales of brass. In later times tlie hel« 
mets were superseded, in some measure, by the Pan* 
nonian caps (jnlei Pannonid, Veget. i. 20.). 

^ £^a£M,ahdinet of leather; CoMif, a helmet of brass or iron. 
Germanorum mr tim akerwe cassis, aut galea. (Tac. G. 6.} Both 
were adorned with a crest (crulo). Cassis de lamma ett; gelen ie 

coriot Isid. Or. 18. 14. The cpiie^g^ galeae, coflata opere Co» 

rinthio (Cic. Vorr. iv. 44.) rrmst be unfU-rstood of helmets strength- 
ened or ornonieiited with brassy and from the coofounding of the 
two helmets by a poet, 

{Sen caput abdiderat rrittatd casside pennis 

in galed for moms erat, Ov. Met. viii. 25.) 

it does not follow that the two terms signified one end the same 
thing* Mamtkam, 244. 

The cuirass or pectoral (thorax \* pectorale) was a 
hollow plate of brass about a foot square, adapted to 
the form of the chest, and fastened with thongs of 
leather protected by metallic scales. But the centurions 
and foremost legionaries rendered themselves still more 
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impenetrable to the steel of the enemy by u&iiig chain- 
aruiuur (lorlca) covered with brass scales (^squamalu, 
Bquamtay^ or iron rings twiilad within one another 
like chams (kamig eonmia). The helmets and breast- 
annour ieli into disuse alter the time of Gratian (a.d. 
^7)> who abolished them. Lastly, the oerea or greave, 
was a species of boot, fortified with iron, and worn on 
tl>e right leg, which tlie soldiers were taught to ad« 
vance when they engaged in close combat with the 
sword (VegretAl 15, 16). Such was the defensive 
armour (arma ad tegendatn) of the iiomans. 

^ Tli« Eomaiui sncieAtly wore it on both io^ ; the Sabiiics ou 
the left 

Tiieir offensive arms (x£LA ad petendum) were the 
javelin, the pUum or heavy dart, the pike, and the 

sword. Tlie swui d called Spani-h [(/ladius Jlisjjaniensu) 
was common to all the inlantry of the legion. It bad a 
short broad blade of excellent temper, which served 

either to eiU or thrust (pmiclitn v. cmmm ferire), and 
was introduced, according to an unknown writer quoted 
by Suidas, in the time of Hannibal. « It was worn on 
the right thigh; the Uuniaus invariably gave the point, 
and derided the practice of those who depended on 
the cut (Mim pugnaniei) rather than the thrust. 

The javelin ui spear (/ir/^^a, afterwards Jdncea ) belonged 
exclusively to the light infantry or Velitea^ who had 
seven of these weapons in the day of battle. It was 

a species of* dart, with a round shaft about three feet 
in length and an inch in diameter, shod at one ex* 
tremity with iron, about four inches in length, tapering 
to a very sharp point; it was also furnished with a 
thong (amentum^ ansUf nodusp hence /lasUe cumUa)* 
The buckler (parma) was attached to the left arm : 
the light troops were also provided with bows and 
arrows and slings. 
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* Dispares oe dksmilet gtadii: Odiis pralongi ae she mueriH 
nHu$ / Hispano, puncctm iimi^ <juam eaum amui^ peitre kogtemf 
hretjUaU kaiUet a cum muennibu$> (Lit. xzu. 46* 5.) Jotepbtu 
says that, in his time, the Romans had two swordt, ' ■ oft» of COB* 
sideraUe length, which bong at the left side ; and another about 
a foot long, which they carried on the right thigh ; in other words, 
a sword and a dirk, like the Scotti«>h Tlighlandcr*;. Thp Roman 
custom of invariably giving the point in still reckoned " &ound 
doctrine of fence." Puncta, Unas uncias adacta, mortalts rst. 
Dcinde dum nesn i»fcrtur (when we p^ive the cut), brachmm 
dcxtrum lalusque nudaiur. Puticla aulem tedo corpore inferiur 
(we give the point without expoiing ounelm to our adYcmry), 
et adcenofium Mvdol ante fuam vUeaiur* (Veg. de Be MlL 

The pilum was a weapon peculiar to the Romans* 
The jrihrntf iDdudnig both wood and iroo, waft about 
6i or 7 feet in length, pointed with a three-square 
head of steel ; and its shafl was ot such a thickness 
88 to be easily grasped hy the hand^ (xaipovXii^^, 
ZNofi* HaL^ mXAKTriaro^, Poiyb,). Near to the point 
was placed a hook or barb, serving to retain the weapon 
idiere^er it penetrated. The soldiers bad two of these 
weapons, and under the emperors five smaRer ones in 
addition. The pike of the Triariif a weapon equaiiy 
adapted for attack or defencei was longer, less thick, 
and consequently more manageable than the pihau 
These troujyes cTelite, therefore, may be considered as 
the pikemen of the legion; although instances are to be 
found where they abandoned the pike, and had recourse 
to the sword, which was always the weapon in which 
the Romans placed the greatest conhdence. Our 
description, it may be proper to add, principally applies 
to the legion as constituted in the tune of Polybius ; 
all the troops of the line were at length armed in 
precisely the same manner — with the Spanish sword 
and pilum. (Encyc» Brit., art. Army.) 

Thia iccnia to be the meening of the Greek woid roXoi- 
OTMubt; for, taking it in its ordinary acceptation, the shaft of tlie 
pihm would bate been four inches io diameter; a ilse which,. coa- 
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Mmimg Hw kngth tiM wetpon, and the w«i|^t of in iron, 
would luifo rmdrnd it ua impracticable erm. Polybius compnet 
this formidable aim of offence to a boai^pear. For a particular 
dei cript io u of the use of the pUnm in commencing the attack, see 
Cmai^s Comfnentariee d$ BeOo Cmih vL 92." (£ncyc Brit.) 

The horse had very nem-lj the same armour as the foot, 
and the/ were latterly provided with offensive arms 
■imyar to those used by the cavalry of the Greeks. 

The Iloniaii cavalry was generally composed of a su- 
perior descriplioa of men, denominated knighU ; but 
theyseMom mustered in sufficient force to produce 
great results, and their orf^aiiisatioa appears to have 
been defective. ^ It is evident that a man placed on the 
back of a horse without a saddle (they had uotbing 
but a covering of clotbf siragtdavestis, called ephippia) 
or stirrups (jtapia v, stapedis^ as they were afterwards 
called) 1^ to serve as a fulcrwn for reaction, can never 
exert half his forcOf nor combine it with the nkpmenium 
acquired from the velocity and weight of his horse. 
They frequently dismounted to take a more decisive 
part in the engagement. (Enc Brii. vtmtpra.) Horse- 
men armed cap-d-pie were called jLorieati or CcUa' 
phroQti (cuirassiers)*^ 

s « We have already observed that, amongst the Romans, tbt 
legions of Europe were superior to those of Asb Csee p. : it 
was quite the reverse with the cavalry ; we mean that of the Far- 
thiane^ Osroeniani, and SarMxns. It is this which arrested the 

conquests of the Romans ; because, from the time of Antiochus, a 
hew Tartar people (whose cavalry was the best in the world) de- 
scended frotn the lofty table-land of Central Asia. This cava 
was hcavy-armed {Zoiimus, lib. i.), whilst the armour of the 
European was light ; at the present day it is quite the reverse." 
{^Montesquieu, p. 211.) 

k ■ Corpora saltu 

SiilfjiciurU in equos, Virg. JEn. xii. 28S. 

' Amongst the weapons of offence we may also mention the Ga^ 
$umt the FenOttm, a javelin for the Tdte ; tlie oeXh or iereh s 
abort javelin borrowed from the Gennana ; the amhUp a long je- 
velin or lance for the cavalry. Slings (&ri&a) came in use among 
the Romans at a late period. (See Jig, p. 223.) The BaMstarii ejid. 
^Vt^giiMj superintended engines lor the discharge of mtBsiles. 
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The clothing of the liomaa soldiers consisted of a 
mantle or cloak (soffum, mtgubm^ mguhm firtgak), 
Bret whidi the Mrord was fiwtmed with m girdia or 
belt (ciugulum). If there wa^ a war in Italy t)r an 
iavasion of the Gauls {tumultui) \ all the citizens put 
m the M^um; henoet eHm 9a§u ckritaM^ the cUiaena 
have risen en masse, Cic. Phil. viii. 11. The custom 
of wearing another cloak (iacerna) over it during 
winter, belongs to a later period* Hie doak of the 
general was either purple or white, and was called 
paludamentum (hence paiudati duceSf Jut. yL 
CMoMnyr was the name of a traTelling dress (eas^it 
wiaiona) ; hence e Uam j^ dah i$j a traTeller or foreigner* 
The soldiers wore also an under-covering oi cloth (si- 
milar to the highiwud kilt), sandals, and in later times 
Cattff€B, set with nails ; hence Seneca speaks of Marina 
as d callgd ad consulatum perduetuSy promoted to the 
consulship from being a common soldier (j^regariut 
r. manipidarig mifes), or, as we should say, firom the 
ranks. 

^ Rem administrandam arbUror sine ulla nwrd el coiifeslim geren' 
dam s iuinuUum decern^ JudUktm sdki, toga $umi dU» €pmrUT9% 
Medum haberi, tuUttUt vaeatiombuM ia urbe ei m liaUi, prmUr 
Galliam, told. Cic. Phil. 5. IS. JuUiUum mdki, that a ceaaattoii 
of all judicial business be proclaimed (aee pw 50.) ; sublatU vaca» 
tionibur, %M'ihout admitting the usual grounds of exemption. 
(Seep. 217.) 

The arms as well as clothing were supplied by the 
state ; for which, as also for their provisioDS or rattona 
(dmenswn)^ a part of their pay {sHpendnm) was de- 
ducted. The greater arms in particular were kept 
(during times of peace, and also when permanent camps 
were formed) in magazines (^(ommmienitana) superin* 
tended by the arrnorum custodes (Li v. ii. 45.; Tac. 
Hist* i* 38.) ; but in every camp (even upon march), 
thejr were protected against ihe weather by cases, and 
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collected into piles or stwicb. In later times we meet 

with j^ianul'actories or forges for the making of arms: 
jabncie scutarue el annorum (shield and armour iorg€8)i 
/abnem heutanm^ eHbanarue^ Veget. ii. 1 1. 

The oldest of the military standards (signa milUaria) 
appears to have been the Matupulus ^ (a bundle of hay 
on the top of a pole) ; hence, the numipuk or small 
•ection of the army to which it was attached. It was 
afterwards superseded by a spear (hasta) adorned on 
the top with images of the gods (hence, numim 
ghnum) and the figure of a hand. A silver eagle 
{ftquila) with expanded wings on the top of a spear* 
was the common standard of the legion, at least aiter 
the time of Marius, for before that the figures of other 

animals weit: used, as Ljqms, Minotanrus^ Equ^tSt 
Aper. The eagle was sometimes gilt, and usually held 
a thunderbolt in its talons. ( CHe. Cat. L 9. IHo. xL IS.). 
The Aqtiila was considered sacred, and was always gal- 
lantly defended. Till the time of Marius it was under 
the diarge of the Cbiluno of the TWont, and borne be- 
fore this line by the Aquilifer ; but afterward it was sta- 
tioned in the first line. Under the emperor Aurelian, 
the draco was introduced as a standard, borne by the 
draconarius, 

^ Perh'ca su$pensos portabat longa maniphs 

Unde mantplam nomina miles habet, 

(Ov. Fast. iii. 117.) 

According to Vegetius, CoiUxiheminm autem manijndus vocabahiTt 
ab eo guodco^jutlctUmanibluparUerdimica^^at* De He Mil* ii* 
Jin. 

The Labarum (a military standard, and held in great 

reverence from the time of Constantine the Great) ha* 
given rise to many conjectures with respect to the 
meaning of the term. Ihe VexUhm, a square flag or 

banner (fixed on the end of a spear), was the standard 
of the cavalry, and the veteranS| and was hoisted in the 
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general's tent as the signal for decamping <— sometimes 
also as a signal for attack. The cohorts, as well as the 

rnaiiipules, iiad their ])artitular ensigns; iind these en- 
signs^ by their inscriptions as well as a difference in their 
figures, prevented the soldiers firom straggling from their 
comrades in the tumult of hattle. Veget. R, M, ii. 1 ;>. 
{See Jiff. p. 224.) Sections of the army» as well as their 
morements, are frequently connected with the word 
sipita : thus, signa efferre^ to go out of the camp ; signa 
mjcrrcy to advance ; siy^ia conferre, to engage ; signis in' 
funs trey to march against the enemy : Seligwt signa in 
wbsidto (xrtius eoBocat, he places the rest of the troops 
as a body of reserve in closer order. Sail. Cat. 59. 
So long as there were no standing armies> the stand- 
ards were kept in the public treasury (cerariumy « 

" The KonHins otilj made use of wind instruments in the wmj ; 
the 7*it^a (straight, like our trumpe ts) for the infantry, and the 
Lituta or the darioD (curved) for the oeYalry, ^(lee^. p. 224.) 

PermMtut wiutotf i (Hor. Od. i. S3, 94.) 

the Cornu or horn, and the liuccimi generally made use of wli^u 
the watches were changed ; hence^ ad teriiam buccinamy for the 
« third watch.** AU theie Inttruments were of brass ; hence the 
blowers were named ^neatores. Suet. Jul. SS» 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

MILIXAAY AFFAIRS OF TH£ ROMANS* 

coNOTRvcffioit or m homah camf-* njaroKuaM, QUJBSTouvif. 

— comronRitioii. — wAtcHSi. 

Ik the field it was customary to establish not only 
■iimiiier and winter camps (eoiira asikfa ei kUterna)^ 
when an army remained for a considerable time in the 

same place, but even for a single night {tnansio)y or 
for more nights (ctutra Mativa). The Romans never 
gave battle without having previously fortified a camp 
to which they might retreat. Persons were always 
sent before, when the army was on march, to choose 
and mark out a proper phce fbr that parpose (eaOm 
metart) ; lience, alteris castris v. secujidis is put for 
altero die; tertiis castris^ qmntis castris^ &Cm (Tac 
HuL iit. 15«, iv. 71«)» like oro^^c (a stage* a day's 
march) among the Greeks. If the camp was esta- 
blished and fortified without any interruption from the 
enemy, it was called eastira legUima Y.juiia, in oppos* 
ition to those which were formed under the pressure 
and annoyance of the enemy (cmtra tttmuUuarin, tw 
muUmiria ccistellay VegeU iii. 8.; timukuarwm pput^ 
Liv. xlii. 6S.)* The place for encamping was selected 
by a tribune (accompanied by centurions), with great 
attention to the nature of the surrounding country 
(Pofyb. vi. 7.). The Roman camp was generally of a 
square form {qimirata)j surrounded with a rampart 
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(mlbmhAfffferyf protected by stakes (mdu, VaBif paU), 
m weD as a broad ditch (/wo). 

The first place in the camp was that of the general's 
tei^ (PraioriuM, Atigurakf because the auspices were 
taken there)) after whidi the other sections were por* 

tioned off for different bodies of men ; so that the camp 
was intersected by intervals or streets (vi€s)» termed 
gmititttuB because five manipnles were stationed on 
each side. The camp had four gates, one on each side. 
The principal gate was the Porta Praiana ^.exiraordi^ 
marioj next the enemy ; on the opposite side (ab tergo 
castrorum)^ was the porta decumuna v. QtUBStoria : the 
two others were called porta prutc^MUs dextrOf and 
porta pnfMpfUii wtmtnu On one side of the Pra» 
torium were the tents of the lieutenant-generals, and 
on the other that of the Qusstor ( Qiueti(nium)f near to 
which was the Forum (or Qutnkma)^ where things were 
sold and meetings held. The camp was divided into 
two lialves (pars superior, pars inferior); and within 
the rampart a vacant space (about 200 feet in breath) 

was left round it, in order to protect the legions from 
any fire or missiles during a nocturnal attack of the 
enemy. It was dso convenient for the^ soldiers to 
march in and out, as well as a secure place for^the de- 
positing of booty. 

A company of ten. soldiers (coniubemale$f eontuier^ 
nium), superintended by their corporal {decanuSy caput 
coniubernii)^ occupied each tent. The tent in the 
eastraoHiva was covered or rather formed widi skins * 
extended by ropes (tentorium) y and in the eastra Ubema 
was a species of hut (hibemacuktf hiemar§y Liv. v. 2.). 
The lower part of the camp was separated from the 
upper by a broad open space called Prmeipia* Here 
the tribunal of the general was erected, and justice was 
administered by the general and superior officers (Jura 
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reddebatit) ; for a law was introduced by Camillas, 
during the siege of Veii* that no soldier should he iia* 
pleaded without the camp. 



MUes ne Valium LUigct extra 



Et proctil a signis, Juv. xvi. 16. 

Here also stood the altars, Images of the emperors, 
and the standards at which (ad v. aptui signa) the 

soldiers deposited their money as in a sacred place. 
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rstorium. l'., OuflMtortum. C, Legatlduo. D, Tribunl. Prefect! 

ocioriini. F, Evocati equites. G, Ablecti equites. II, Evocjiti poditcs. 
. i, Attlecti peUites. K, £bLtraordiiiaru equites. I., Extrauniinarii pediirs. 
Frincipm. N, Equltet Bomani. O.Triaiii Legg. Primnpes Ix>gg. 

Q, Hastati Legg. R, Equites soeiorum. S, Pcditcs sociorura. T, Quintana. 
' V, bpatium ad vallum. Xa, Porta FrsDtoria. Xb, Porta Ueciunatia. Xe^ 

Forta Prindpalii dextra. Xa, FbrU FrincipalU sinistra. 

■ SometiniL's in w inter too : — C<Esar contra ad Jiumea Apsum 
pewit, ibique sub pdlibia kktMort conHihdL Qmsatm C- iiL IS. 
The first winter camp was established at the siege of Veii. 

When the general thought proper to decamp 
vert casira) he gave the signal for coUep tipg 4m 
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baggage (conciamare v<i8a)y whereupon all took down 
dieir tents (fAemaeida deiernhbani) ; upon the next 
signal they put their baggage on the beasts of burtheni 
and upon the third signal began to march* ^ In the 
pitchuig of the camp and during the encainpnent, dif* 
finrent divisions of the army were appointed to per- 
form different services (rntnuterioy munia); hence they 
were termed mun^ficeBm Those who were exempted 
by law or by custom, as the SqmiiUf wacaHf were called 
immunes (i. e. operum militarium) ; and those who 
obtained it by favour (bemficio) oi the commandert 
hmiefkumu In the neighbourhood of the eneroy» the 
procvbitores ( VigilicBy Festus s* h. v.), similar to the 
Velitesy kept guard (agebantexctdnas^ v. stationes ei vi' 
ffiUaa) without the camp durmg the night. 

^ First mrirchod t!ie extraordinarii and the allies of tlie right 
wing ; then the legions; and last of all, the allies of the U ft wing, 
with a party of horse in the rear (a / a^imcn coo^eiidn nx, i. c. c'/Zi- 
gendutn, to prevent straggling), and soinelinies on the Hanks, in 
such order that Une of battle might ea&ily be formed in ca&e of 
attadL* 

For the sake of security, square taUets (teuerm^ 
BbeBi) were distributed to the VigUes^ inscribed with a 

watch-word (symbolum) by which they uiight dis- 
tinguish iriends irom foes. A frequent watch- word of 
Marius was Lor Dens; of Sulk, ApoUo DdjAunu; of 
Caesar, Venus Genitrix ; of Brutus, Libertas. Because 
the guards often fell asleep, leaning on their shieidsy 
they were ordered (a. u* 585) for the future to go 
upon guard without a shield (ZtV. zliv. 33.). Certain 
persons were every night appointed to go round (ctr- 
emmre obire) and examine the watches. On march 
every soldier must carry a certain number of palisades 
(yalli)y in addition to his arms and provisions (cibf/na) 
for fifteen days, with utensils ; and under this load they 
HMPchiJ mpwmrik of twenty miles in a day. The 

M 
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heavier baggage was put upon waggons (impedimenta) ; 
in battle the soldiers collected their knapsacks («amfke) 
in a heap. 

« This duty appem to bsTS been performed originally by the 
knights and tribuneiy — on cxtiaoffdinafy occsiions by the legates 
and the generaL (Aie/. Jttg, 45*) Excubus denotes watching by 
day as well as by night ; vigilies only by night. Keeping watch 
before the gates was properly statiorif*!? ^ on the walls, custodia; 
though statio is used for any post. It is frcquLntly opposed to 
vi<^i!i<v. (Liv. 9.24,25.) Tiie ttrnis arc used for the guards or 
P u k eUi theiubei ves. Whoever deserted his post was punished with 

We must not forget the sjjcculalores, who were sent 
out to reconnoitre the enemy. As part and parcel of 
an army, we must also mention the forgers of arms 
(fabri ligrmrii, fabri Jerrarii) ; miners (cunicularii) ; 
builders of bridges by means of leathern bags (utri' 
mtlarii); commissaries of the stores (Jhtmenfyirn)i 
messengers (iabettarii) ; persons who measured out 
the camp (mensores) ; baggage-slaves (calones) ; sutlers 
(lix{B)y who followed the camp for gain ; augursi and 
physicians. The winter quarters of the Romans were 

strongly lui Llficd, and furnished, particularly under the 
emperors, with every accommodation like a city, as 
magazines for arms (armaria)^ workshops (fabrukB)^ 
an infirmary {yaletudinarium\ &c. The exercises 
(hence exercitus) of the camp consisted in leaping, 
swimming, walking, and runnmg completely armed 
(deeurHo) ; vaulting upon horses of wood (salido) ; 
throwing the javelin, and aiming thnists at the wooden 
figure of a man (exercUia ad pidum v.palarui^^) Juv. vi. 
261. as at a real enemy. 

^ jispUx fuoJrefiiUumimtiratotpeifi^ 

JFremiiUi the violent expiration in making a thrust — nwnstratot, 
learat from the fendng-maeter (pmne$ implei numeros, h 249.}. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

MILITARY AFFAIRS OF THB ROMANS* 

ORIiF.a OF RATTLE. QUINCUNX, OR CHEQUrR ORFffR. rriFLIMI- 

NARIES iO AN ENGAGEMENT. —> TH£ BATTLE. VAHiOV^ Mi>i>KS UF 

l>&AWiMG Ur TROOPS. 

The Roman generals, even in the time of the consuls, 

do not appear to have followed any particular order of 
battle, but to have changed it according to circum- 
atanceSi or the nature of the enemy they had to contend 
with. This is evinced by the various dispositions 
which were made at the battles of Tunis, of Cannae, of 
Zama, and many others that might be mentioned. But 
still the chequer order or quineunx was that most fre* 
quently employed in the earlier times of the republic. 
Leaving the VeRUi or light troops out of view, as con- 
stituting no part of the mun battle, the reader will ob- 
serve that the manipules of the first line {in prima acie 
prinegnis}, or the hastate were formed upon a front 
varying according to the depth, which was generally ten, 
but not unfrequently six ; and that the space between 
each manipule (nUervaUum) was exactly equal to its 
front. Thus, supposing the legion 5000 strong, a ma- 
nipule of 140 men would be ranged ten deep upon a 
front of fourteen; and as each soldier occupied three 
feet, tlie extent of front presented by a manipule would 
accordingly be fourteen yards.* 

• The ranks of the manipule being also drawn up at the di»- 
Laace of three feet from one another, the whole space occupied bj 
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the Koinaii soldier was consef|ueiUly nine square feet of ground. 
\l'e ma) ub^trve, iiowevtr, that tlie Kccond rank of the manipule 
vas i»o dispai>ed as to cover the intervals of the first, the third to 

COW tliote of the wtewaA, th* ftmrth to cover those of the third, 
•ml to OA to tke IM; the pumeumx or chequer order being 
■dopted in the mtemal arrangemeiit of each manipule^ ia the 
tame maimer as in the disposition of die wMe of the Inanipolea 
velaaTe to each othel^ {JSm^ Bni^ ttf «9w^) 

Since the first line (hasioH) therefore consisted of 

ten manipules (t. e, 1400 men in a legion of 5000, or 
140 X 10)» it contained of course nine intervals (m- 
lemrfiei) of fourteen yards each — each intervening 
space, as has been stated, being equal to the front of the 
manipulC) or the space occupied by fourteen men. Ex- 
actly opposite to these inkrvaUa [vu^ or vacancies], 
but at some distance in tlie rear, were stationed nine of 
the ten manipules of the second Hne (Principes)y drawn 
up in the same manner as those of the first, upon 
fronts of equal extent; the tenth manipule of the lat- 
ter outflanking, by the whole length of its front, the 
right or left wing, as it might be, of the first line* The 
iriariif of less depth than the hastoH and prinegaes, but 
for the most part in continuous formation, occupied the 
third Une.^ See ^g. p. 245. 

* In Mich a dispoeition aa thii, the extent of the first line 
(haaaif) would be equal to 266 yards, i. ^ 10 manipules upon a 
front of 14 s 140 yards, and 9 hUenaila of 14 yards each, 
m 196 yasds (and 140 1^6*^266 yards). The ssme would 

be the case with the second line (jnincipes); there would be 
no difference in its extent; only, for the sake of covering the 
nine intervalia of the first, it would outflank its right or left wing 
by the front one manipule (or fourteen men). Supposing the 
tliird line to be in continuous formation, and equal in extent to 
the other lines (266 yards), the /nam (consisting of 800 men) 
would then be renged S deep (8004-8eS66 yards). The 
depth, however, of this line would vary according as it might or 
might not be of the same extent as the other lines, or as it might 
or might not be separated by wimndku 

Now it must b^ obvious at the hrst glance, that this 
qrder of battle presented severalimportant advantages. 
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By advancing the manipules of the principes through 
the above-inentioned intervalsy until they dressed with 
thoie of the hatMh lioe wai at wee fiNrincd. Agaiii» 
by moving them fettfteen yards to the r%ht or the 
lefty the depth of the formation was doubled ; while 
by pladng the maaiiNilea of the tnani exactly be* 
bhid thoae of the prineipet (as was done when the 
legions were threatened by elephants), the whole 
was formed into columns separated by intervals 
equal to their reqpectiye fronts, through which these 
animals, pursued and goaded by the VeliteSf might 
be driven to the rear without doing any mischief. 
Lastly, if it was desired to ibrm the legion in three 
eontiniMNis lines, this was instantly efiected by simply 
closing up the intervals between the manipules of the 
first and second lines; the iriarU or reserve (wbtidia) 
being, as we have already said, drawn up in a continuous 
formation, except when it became necessary to open a 
passage for elephants* All these various evolutions 
were performed with a rapidity and precision seldom 
equalled by the troops of any other nation* « 

b 




41, Cavalry, b, Velita^ e, HasUtL d, Principet. e, Triaril /. General 
and Stale Anather leffioB,4rawn up in the Hme (flanked wUb 

cavalry), mutt be imsgined on the rignt 



• As long as the Romans continued faithful to the precepts of 
tbe ancient masters, their infantry maintained its superiority ; and 
in proportion as these were departed from, it declined. Tbe gra- 
dual dedeniioii sod nlthnste iUl of thit inlSintry was occasioned 
ths decay of diecipUne alone* Under Vei|Misian» and Xitut» 
tad TViyai^ and Hadrian, and Anielian, and otfier werlike em* 
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ftroifr tiM Bmnaa Inlhiilrsr mrofvd ilidf at tmaidahh m k M 
•ver bc«n in the bMt timet m the republic." {Eneyc* Sfk») 

When agenaralt after baTiog considtedtheaaipioett 

had determined to lead forth hie troops against the 
enemy, a red flag (vexilium) was dit^layed oo the 
top of the Pnai^rium. Then haftng called an aasemUjr 
by the sound of a trumpet (classicOf i, e. tuba concicme 
advo€atd)f he harangued the soldiers, who usually 
•igttified their aateni by ahoutfly by raising theur right 
hands, or by beating on the shields with their spears. 
Alter the haran^'iu; all the trumpets sounded (signm 
eambasU) % and al the same time the soldiers called col 
7b anm {ad arma eondemtaium ui). If the standards, 
wlucli stood iixed in the groundi were pulled up (jsanr 
vMhmiur) with easet it was considered a good omen ; 
hence, AquilcB prodir§ nofanlef, the eagles imwiliing to 
move (Flor. iu 6.). The watchword was given (iy^ 
num datum est) either vivd poee or by meana of a 
tmera^ and m the mean time many of the soUHers 
made a rerbul testament whilst preparing for battle 
(tnprodnetm)*^ 

** So Ovid calln hh verimi in jfrocinntu carmiria f u i it whicfi he 
wrote at Tomt, where he was ia cuntinual danger of an attack 
from the GetcB, (Pont. i. H. 10.) What sohlicru got by their 
military services was termed peculium castrenie. This they could 
dispose of by wilt, during lbs lives of thslr fstbm; ss if wss aol 
lookid upon as a |»arl of their private ISprtaaa (m corpora ceiudi^ 
Juv. xvl« 51* )• 

When the army was advanced near the enemy (mlra 
IsK €OfifeelKfm), the general rode round the ranks 

exliortiiig them to behave courageously, and then gave 
the signal to engage. * Upon this all the trumpets 
sounded) and the soldiers rushed fixrward to thediarge 
(^procurrehant cum signis v, piiu infeMh) with a great 
shoutf whicli they raised to animate one another and 
intimidate the enemy. Hencot primus clamor aiqm 
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digMhtg rem deamii (Uy. xm. fi]« 41«)f wh«D the 
jnatter was decided at the first onset The VtHUn now 
b^an to harass the enemy with their javelins and 
other ttiissiles before the action became generaL As 
tbe hostile lines approadied, these Ught troops retired 

through the intervals { per infertmlla ordinum)^ or by 
flanks, where they generaUy took their station, 
l^ow the legionaries began the combat by launching 

the pikiy which, from their weight and the temper oi 
their steel points» irequently penetrated botii buckler 
and cuirass» so as to inflict the most hideous and des- 
perate wounds. The first ranks of the enemy were 
generally overthrown by this volley of heavy darts 
(for a particular description of the use of tbe piluM 
in commencmg the attack, see C<B9. Conm. de BelL 
Civ. iii. 92.) ; if not, the legionaries drew their swords 
(called 4patha in the time of Vegetius. See TouuAnM^ 
xiL 35*)* Hence the proverb employed to describe 
the proximity of two armies : Ad pila et spai/uu vtntmn 
£9if Veget. 

9 

^ CcBsari omnia una tempore agenda,' vexUium jm/j>on€ndum, 
quod erat insigne, quuni ad arrna concurri oporteret (see p. 237. )» 
signum tvb& dandum — <iciet inttruenda, miUtes cohofiandii agnum 
dandim* (Cm. B. G. it Sa) The dgnum tubd dandim nffun 
to the eoneh* 

If the hastcUi could not sustain the onset of the 
enemy, they retired slowly (^pn$90 pede) into tbe 
itOefvatta of the PrhtcipeSf who renewed the combat. 

If the Principes were obliged to retire, the Triarii rose 
up (jxinmrgAant)^ for hitherto they bad continued 
in a stooping posture ; hence, ad irianoe vmium ett, it 

is come to the last push (Liv. viii. 8. 10.). This 
veteran reserve of the l^ion often awaited alt pud 
Jerme the shock of cavalry as well as inifmtry ; and 
Livy assures us that they seldom or never quitted their 
pikes in battle. The combat was now carried on by 
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the hmHaUy prino^^ and Irion^ with daied tuk% 

{cvfnprttm Hfdinibm)^ in one cmnpact body (una 
coiUinente agmine), " Thus the enemj must have had 
the strength and resolution to overcome them in three 
aeveral eoootmters fiir the decision of one liattle; 
whereas most other nations, and even the Grecians 
themselves, drawing up their whole army as it were 
in one ilront [the Macedonian phalanx was sixteen 
deep] trusted themselves and their fortunes to a 
single charge**' (^Hooke's Rom. Hist* iL p. 

' 1024 files (Ac^xoO X 16^16,384, the strength of the Mace- 
doniau phalanx. Polybius, with his ordinary good sense, cou»» 
pstft the otikr of battle adopted by tbe RonaiM with that of the 
Maoedoaiani^ whicb was adopted by all the kings, successora of 
Alexaader* He points out the retpectiTe advant^^ and di^ 
adf antagei of the Icgioa and the phalanx. He gives the pre>- 
fbrence to the Roman Older; and the tcstiinony of history is 
undoubtedly in his favour." {Montesquimi, p. 48.) ** The attack 
of the legion was impetuous and formidable ; but, if that tailed, 
it then displayed its most characteristic excellence, by iigbtiDg in 
retreat. At the battle wliere Flaminius defeated Philip in Thes- 
saly [at Ci/noscepkodcey 19 7 a. c.]) the Macedonian phalanx gained 
considerable ground on tbe legions ; but the Romane^ although 
fonoed to give way, preeenred their order— > returned repeatedly to 
the charge ~ and even while in the act of ictiring, extended their 
line so as to gain the iank of the Oxecka* This decided tho fiiite 
ofthebatlle." 

The Romans varied die line of battle by advancing 
particular parts. Tbey usually engaged with a straight 
front {aquiUis frontibusy redd fronte)^ and then the 
line was tennedoeiesci^mfti. When the wings (comtia) 
were advanced beibre die centre, it was termed oms 

sinuata ; or the contrary, it was called acies gibber a v, 
jiexay which Hannibal used in the battle of Canns 
(Ztv. xzii. 47*). Orbu was a hollow quadrangle or 
square adopted when they were surrounded by the 
enemy {^Liv. iv. 39. ; C7<w. cfe BeUo GalL v. 33.) ; 
hence ordes faeen v. twrfoere^ m orbtmsetMm v. eom^ 
gUboftt. Cunetes was either a solid square ( phabmx). 
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or a body of men formed into the figure of a wedge 
^ (v. trigdnuniy a triangle, A), called caput parcinum by 
4he soldiers. In thai casoi if tbe enemy had time before 
Aey were penetrated and broken, they would receive 

the cuneus in the form of a forceps or tongs (V). 

* Adet is not only used for a line of battle {jcxciem insirnere, ex- 
plicare, extenuare), but also for the battle itself; Commiuam 
aeiem $ecutu$ est tremor* Flor. ii 6. 




TettMdo, See note Ik 



The testudo militarist was a solid square, covered 
by the shields of the soldiers, and particularly made 
meof laattecking the walla of besieged cities Aline 
of battle was called ootes (hence, tamem im$$tuerej 
aqiuzre, exomare^ explicare ; erigerey to march in line 
of battle up the bill, Toe, Agrio* § 18.) ; a double 
line^ octet diyfta^ ^ When the army adwioed or 
retreated in separate parties, it was called Serra* If 
.the day was lost, a retreat was sounded (reoeptm ceci- 
. nenmi} i if they gained a victoiy, they saluted, tlieir 
gen^nd with the title of laperaiar. ^ . . ^ 

- * QnUkbntto agmine facto, 9CutU guper coplte detuaiih tian!t(6us 

* ' M 5 * 
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eiimm genu nisis,Jastigiatam, stent teeta ttd^Sdorum sunif tettudimm 
Jktykmnf Liv* xlnr« 9>» 1. The term Uthtido is also applied to 
the protectin:^ roof under which the besiegers worked the batter- 
ing ram. 1 t)c sesindo^ of which we have given a representation, 
was adopu d ii^ prevenc« of a superior force* The description of 
XAvy applies to siL';;t s, 

* Under the emperors, who were tlie only actual imperatores, 
the title became a mere title of honotiTy and was therefore enjoyed 
hj many at the nnui time : TibmuM id fuoque J^Ub$o tribuUf tU 
impcftU^rm legionikumkaamur, Tm« iu* 74. 
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CHAPTER XXXU, 

MILITARY AFFAIRS OF THB ROMANS. 

LIOIOMS O&AWX UP ST COBOETS.— UIGIO QUAD RATA. ^QUXSftATUM 

AQuwK^MAcmmwm vtsD III snoiB,— ftOMAM sBirt or wak.-^ 

PAETS or A SHIP. »-BtO«IKO AHA TACKLUtO, 

An important, we miglit almost saj a radical, change 
in the organisation of the legion, commonly ascribed 
to Marius, appears to have commenced at the epoch 

of the wars against Jugurtha. The legions then 
ceased to be ranged in lines ot /laMati, principUf and 
iriarii; for the last order of batde, according to the 
ancient formation, of which historians give any account, 
is that of Metellus against Jugurtha, as described by 
Sallust. From this period we always find the legions 
ranged by cohorts S without distmction of classes, in 
a double or triple line ; for all the troops ot tlie line 
were now armed in the same manner. The legionary 
infantry was now raised to 6000 men. A new order of 
battle was also adopted ; tlie legions being commuiiiy 
drawn up in two lines of five cohorts each, leaving 
small intervals between eadi cohort. But Cesar, con« 
sidering these lacutuB dangerous, placed four cohorts 
of each legion in the first, three in the second, and 
three in the thkd ; at the same time preferring a con- 
tinuous alignement. 

The legio quadrata was the order adopted by all skilf ul 
generals when in presence of an enemy. Each manipule 
of the legion formed only a single nmk in its order of 
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battle ; consequently the two claties of hastaU axidprtn* 
e^fetf ranged each upoo ita firat manipule aa a firontt 
formed two lines ten deep. Each line occupied a front 
of 120 yards (iuppoaing 120 men to the manipule), and 
the two Itnea were aeparaled by an interval of aboul 
sixty yards (equal to half the extent of the front). 
At an equal distance in the rear of the prindpes^ the 
tricaii formed the third line. The whde ranged in 
this manner constituted a square order as deep as it 
wa« broad, while the turmce of the cavalry covered 
the flanks of the lines- But the different legions were 
ranged m 4eheUm with respect to one another, each 
legionary line thus making one of the sections of the 
column, while the VelUe$ covered the flanks^ 

In this order of march, if the enemy threatened an 
attack on the front, each legion in succession tormed 
line with that at the head of the column ; the second 
almost in an instant, the third somewhat later. Sec* ; 
but the whole line wan formed in about seven minutes. 
But the order of battle on the Bmk was of still more 
rapid formation. For, the baggage withdrawing from 
between the sections of the column, and assembling on 
the side opposite the enemy, each legion executed 
what is teebnically called a quart de comernon on tta 
ha$taiif and the whole army immediately found itself 
in order of battle — two minuteb being sufficient for the 
purpose, it seems evident, then, that the celebrated 
r/uadratum agmm of the Romans, which has hitherto 
been Ko often treated of and so little understood, con- 
sisted of a certain number of kgionei quadraUE disposed 
m iAdon (or at least m coAnnii), as we have just de* 

scribed. ^ Tiie Roman historians have severely cew- 
sured the generals who neglected to adopt it ia 
presence of the enemy. The Agmm kmgfum atanda 
in contradistinction to the Agmen quadratum* 
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cohort (being the tenth part of the kigioii) contained from 500 to 
4S00* (See p. 8S8.) The cohort jmttoria, or body-glMtd of Hm 
general » usually consisted ai lour iwmm (IfiO kmrnrnmij mA tira 

jcohorts (672') infantry. 

^ E/icuc. Brii. ui supra. ** The Romans, in the early period 
of tlieir history, did not introduce into their armies a f^eater 
number of auxiliary troops than of Roman ; and, although their 
allies were properly subjects, they did not wish to have for sub- 
jects people more warlike then themidfee. Bot» la the letter 
period of the em|nre»tbej not oqIj did mitohierfo this proportion 
of auxiliary troops, but filled the ermies with berbarian soldiers. 
— > The Romans, too, loH their military discipline ; they abandoned 
even their peculiar arms. Vegetius (i. 20.) tells us that the sol* 
diers, finding them too heavy, ohtainrd li'iveof the Emperor Gra- 
tian to dispense with their cuirubsus, ar)d afterwards wiih their 
helmets. He adds, that they lost the custom ol' fortil'ving their 
camp i and that, through this negligence, tlieir armies were de- 
stroyed i>y the cavalry of the iMuberienet Amongat the early 
Boiiuuu» the eevalry formed but an eleventh pert of the legion, 
nod frequently lot ; but during their decline, the cavalry was 
enonnoiisly increaaed. It appcan to mOp that the more a nation 
is skilled in the art of war, the mote it acta by its infantry; and, 
the less it knows of it, the mofo it multipUee ita cavalry." — 
{Montes^uieUf 174-^177.) 

MachioeSy which appear to have been introduced 
at a later periody were particularly used in the beaieging 
of towns* The siege commenced with throwing up 
two lines of fortifications or entrenchments (droum" 
^mUare)f strengthened with a parapet and battlemenli» 
(hriea sf pmnm\ and flanked with towers at proper 
distances. Hence the army was said urhetn obsidione 
claudere v. angere* Showers of darts and stones were 
discharged by means of engines {iioirmMa)^ called 
CaUxpvlUBy BaUsUBy scotphnes ; wMlst Iwiniing fire^ 
brands were slung by the LibrcUaru^ At the «teg^.4xf 
Syracuse, Marcellus employed an eDormaus tqgiiie 
mounted on eight galleys, oalbd s m u A uea * > These 
machines or engines were frequently worked on 
moTcable towers {turres mobile* v. amimiatoruB)^ whii:;h 
Were pusftied forward (oifoooe&eMiMr v^mdigfAmtim^ifrk 
wheels; and this afforded employment to tbeeo^my 
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whilit the besiegers were working their mines (emir 
mJoi agAamt) and Mking the approadiet.^ 

* The testudo (described in the note, p. 249. )» or solid square, 
was particularly used in sieges. The clearest information on 
these subjects inay be derived from reading the descriptions of the 
most celebrated sieges recorded by historians. Amongst these 
we wcnild particularly mention the aiege of Syracuse, by Mar- 
cdhn (Lm. ziiv. SS.) ; of Airthnrie,l»y FMm {Id. zzzw. 4.) ; 
of AMe» by Cmmr {B. G. ▼H. 68. $qq,) ; end of BfetaeiUes, by 
fab fw enJi {Cm* ^. C i« 34. $qq.) ; and of JcnueleoB, by Titut 
VtipMien {Joteph, de Btlh JmL)* When a dty wee lolemnly 
deitrojc4^ the pkMigh wm drawn along when the walls had 
flood — 

Tmprimeretque mwu 

HottUe aroLrum exercitut insolens. 

(Hot, i. Od. 16. 20, 21.) 

The most powerftd engme of attack was the bat- 

tering ram (Aries), a beam from 100 to 120 feet in 
lengthy armed at one end with iron, suspended by the 
middle with ropes or chains, and worked by rdays of 

men (about 100 each). The ram was protected by 




TbeToUena 

sheds or mantlets (vinece). The tolleno was a machine 
employed for raising a few soldiers above the enemy's 
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wilk, to afleertain what was going m within them, 

and sometimes for taking possession of them, and thus 
&cilitating the escalade. 

To those we may add the^SrffMty leraBw^ OPTO^ gnm^ 
TesiudineffPbaeiyMtumibig — ^machines intended either 
for active attack or to protect the besiegers. In the 
mean time the enemy endeavoured to destroy the 
works of the besiegers by fire; to meet their mines by 
counter-mines ; and, when apprehensive of a breach, 
they reared new walls behind. When the Komans 
were on the point of carrying a place, they used solemnly 
(eerto earmhie) to call out of it (evocare) the Gods ; 
hence the Romans kept secret <i their tutelary God 
and the Latin name of the city. 

^ Pltn^ ui» 5* Macrobiuif ilu 9» Kow, in the sanctuary of 
Vesta was preserved the Palladium ( fataU jngniLs imperii Aomanf't 
Liv. xxvi. 27 V May we not then suppose Pallas or Minerva to 
have been the true tutelar diity of Horae, and the real or Latin 
name of the city to have betn l^aiiatUium f** Anthoo. ar^ Koma. 

The fbrmation of a naval force commenced with 
the first Punic war, although the Romans had ahready 
carried on a maritime trade under the kings, and might 

be in possession of sliips, resembling the Tuscan in 
their mode of building. For the first naval war, tlie 
• larger ships were built with five banks of oars {Pofyb- 
i. 20.) ; but the full development of the naval power of 
the Romans was prevented by the custom of breaking 
up the fleet at the termination of every enterprise.* 
" As to what Polybius says of the loss the Romans 
would have been at to built a fleet (in the first Punic 
war) if they had not seized a stranded Carthaginian 
vessel, he can only mean that, if this accident had 
not occurred, they would either have had no (^ood 
model of a ship of war, or no model at all of a Quin^ 
qumme* For he tells us^ in the very same part of his 
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hittory, that MNne of the remA in whidi Aey tnmi- ' 

ported their troops the first time to Messana were 
Ipirtui (and tha§% were ahipa of war) borrowed firoM 
their neighbours the Tarentinef." {Hoohfg IBbmoii 

History^ iL 465.) 

* This short aeeouat of wnX matim" it attached to the 
preeant chapter for the take of connectioii. 

A fleet wUoh was equipped at the expense^rf the 

rich and strengthened by the contingents of the allies 
{Lm. Jtxiv. ll.)^ ooDBistedt io addition to tranap^rl^ 
fiassoli (noMt mmr m n m)^ and those eontrived for 
lightness and expedition {naves actuaruB, specukUoruB^ 
cekres, Lil/urme), of ships with three and five banks 
ofears { inrmm, qmnqmnmmi)^ which were the proper 
ships of war (longm nofoes). The fleet was manned 
only with citi^ns of the lowest class, with UbertiMi, 
moHt and state-prisonm. Towers were also erected 
on the ships ( prcpupnaeula)^ from whidi stones and 
other missiles were discharged by means of bcUisUe^ 
iiQ^l and hence ships of this kind were termed pUffM^ 
tmmta ( Virg« £n. viiL 69S.» where those of Antoiqr 
are compared to floating islands, revulsce Cyclades), 




^ Each head of a family (in the Sicilian expedition during 
tlie second Punic war, a. u. 539), who, by the Censor's register, 
was found worth from 50»000 to 100,000 ases, was oLli^ to 
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nuMiitain a nmat or a wilor wt hit onm ezpoiia for six months | 
the more wealtliy, three, five, or seven, in proportion to their wealth ; 
wtulst the Senators were obliged each to maintaiii dg^t maim fw 

a whole year : — qtti ntjyra deem mit, tepiem ; mwfmB Oflto 
nautat-cum tiipendio darent^** (Liv« uiv. 11.) 

The Romany in order to compensate for their want 
of skill in manoeuvring their vesselsy endeavoured to 
grapple the vesseb of the eneni} by means of certain 
machmes {corvi, ferrea manus)^ in order that they 
might hght hand tohand»and avail tliemseives oi their 
superior personal prowess* Besides endeavouring to 
disable the ships of the enemy by sweeping off (deter- 
^endo) the oars, and striking them with their beaks 
ijQStra)^ they threw firebrands {stufipm fltmmOf &c.). 
The fighting portion of the crew — the marines (ofar- 
stortt — Epihat^By classici inilites)^ were armed like tlie 
soldiers, s Under Augustus, four permanent fleets were 
established* One was stationed on the Tuscan sea at 
Misenum, anotlier on the Hadriatic at Ravenna, and 
the remaining two in other parts of the Empire* ( Tm. 
. HuL L 58.9 ii* 8d*9 iv* 79.) The harbours were usually 
furnished with watchtowers (jtJiaros, pi. t) and lights. 

> The siilofi (aocif iicitKi^«) wsm telselsd Ihmi the lowot cla» 
of citiseosy from emancipated slaves, and maritime cities. Before 
• a fleet set out to sea» it was solemnly reviewed, like an array. 
There was great labour in launching the vessels (dedttcendo) ; for 
as the ancients seldom sailed in winter, their ships during that 
time were drawn up (ffulxbict^r) on land. The signal to embark 
[conscendere) was given with a trumpet. When they reached the 
shore (terram (ip/}uiera7it)t and landed tlie troops ^exi'osutrant), 
prayers and sacriiict-s wore offered up, as they had been previous* to 
embarkation. The arrangement of fleets for battle was similar to 
that of annies on Innd. They were usually drawn up in the 
form of a half moon (odes hmaia). Certain ships were placed in 
the centre (mtiSa edies)» others on Che right wing (dainm eomu)^ 
others on tlie left ; whilst some %?ere stationed as a r es er ve (sti^ 
riMow navei sttbsiiiarm). The admiraPs ship bore a red flag 
(vexilliim v. 7!elum jmrjmreitnr). *' In the naval engagement with 
the Carthaginians (a. u. 498), tfic Roman admirals (L. Manlius 
and M. Atilius Re^uliis) drew up the fleet in the form of a tri- 
ioigie, with a line of reserve in the rear, manned by Trianii wlul»t 
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the traMfoHt were MioMd between thif line and the baaift of the 

triangle. Hamilcar, the Carthaginian admiral, feigning to fly, 
di'tached the two side*? of the triangle in pursuit. He then turned 
upon ibem ; hut ihu Konians, atter a severe contest, captured 
fiixty-four ships, whilst thirty were run agrouod." {MoUicha's 

Each ship bad a name peculiar to itself (iimgne 
para^imon) inscribed on its prow (for ixMuacefPrMMf 
Seyttoy CSIofyScitf), as iu tutelary God (tnUdd) was 
on its stern. The chief parts and appendages of a 
ship were tiie keel or bottom (carina)^ the prow or 
forepart ( prara)f the hold (a/«eifs)» the bilge (^en^naX 
where the water, which leaked into the ship, remained 
till it was pumped out {perantluM exhauriretur). On 
the stem was the rudder (jg/tAemaeubm davus) ; 
in the middle of the ship was the mast (Ufahti), to 
which were attaclied the sail-yards (A7ite?mce v. bra- 
oMa), and the sails (vela) fastened by ropes (Jimet 
v. nnfento). The ends of the sail-yards were termed 

cornfia, from which were suspended two ropes or 
braces (pedes), by which the sails might be turned 
to the right or the left; hencefjaeerepedem, to trun 
the sails ; currere utroque pede, to sail with the wind 
right astern; obUquat Icevo pede carbasOy he turns the 
sails so as to catch the wind blowing from the right. « 
(Luem. V. 428.) So also, vda fiwerej to make way ; 
intendere brachia velis, to haul out the sails to the yard- 
arms (i. e* vela brachiia) ; subducere vela, to lower 
the sails ; remiffio ffetogue, by might and main oar 
and sail^), Phut Ann* i. S.5. The rigging and tacUmg 
of a vessel, its sails, sail-yards, oars, ropes, drc. were 
called Amumenta* Ships of war were armed with 
beaks (roBMas) ; as the beaks were generally covered 
with brass, hence termed israta. ^ 

^ Amongst the various kinds of sliips we may mention the 
jtetuarim, low4>ull^ but vsiy lasmigcsbie ▼ c ii da , with Nils and 
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ears; the naves longa (men of war) and oneraria (transports j 
have been already meutioned ; the g^tecuUUorue, caUucopia, wrert 
dupa of obMrfMtkNi; the lAhmmm w&n awift iilliiig ^w il i, dwhr« 
ing their oMee from the Libiiniieiiiy on the coeat it Ill|Ti% aa th« 
iiiventon; the 4pAraclH# wiea BhoiUaii Teaad, without deck* The 
dicr^tum and dicrota (from 9(i-«jpaTi&, pnlsare) is equivalent to tho 
Latin biremis : JBJfO) proficiscens Athenis, (k<ppaKra Rhodiorumj et 
dicroia Mytelen^orum habebanu** (Cic. Att- v. 11. 4. ) The tcaphn 
was the longboat attach ttl to a vessel for nny emergency. Vesaala 
for the traaaportiog of hors<is were called MijjpagogL 

The anchor {anehora)^ which moored a vessel 
{Jundidbat v. alUgabat)^ was at first of wood»after- 
wards of iron ; the plummet was called BoUm or Mo^ 
lybdis ; and the ropes which tied the vessel to Uuid, 
retinctcfda * hence, oram solvere^ to set sail. There 
was a dock-yard (navalid) at Rome beyond the Tiber* 
When a vessel was riding at anchor, it was said ctd 
ancharam v. tii anchord stare. Tiie admiral was termed 
dnix pTiBfeetutqm dasm (his vessel, $umi fT4Bt€iria) \ 
the commanders of each ship, NmarM; and the master 
of a trading vessel, Nauclerus. There were three 
different classes of rowers (rmigei)^ those who sat in 
the highest part of the ship {nranUat)^ those in the 
middle (^Zengttce, or Zenffioi), and those in the lowest 
( T/uUamit£Bf or 'ioi). The openings in the vessel liar 
the oars were called foramina ; and the benches on 
which the rowers sat, sedilia v. tran^ra. The planks 
(jtabulata) on which the mariners passed from one part 
of the ship to another were termed forit gangways. 
He who marked the time for the rowers, and animated 
them with his voice (celei/sma), was calk d Hortator 
and PoMmius* Vessels of six or seven banks of oars 
were called by the Greek name HeamtSj Hepiere$$ 
Livy mentions one impelled by sixteen banks of oars 
(glum sexdecim versus remorum ayebani)^ xlv. 34. ^ 

' The names of the principal winds sverc the Aquilo v. Boreas, 
the north wind ^ Z^^iyrus r. Fa/vonius, the west wiud » Auster v. 
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Ubnu, fhm mrtb wind ; Eurus, the east wind ; CauniSf Corns v. 
Jap*/x (from lapygiaf in homw Italjt whicb lay in the line ef ite 

direction), the north-west wind ; Afrkus t. Libs, the south-west 
wind ; Voihirrm^^ the south-east wind. The ancients only ob- 
strvtd four winds, termed cardinaiet ventif since they blew from 
liit' luur principal points of the heavens. The points of the com* 
pass were afterwards increased to eight, and then to twelve. 
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CHAPTER XXXIIL 

MILITARY AFFAIRS OF THE ROMANS. 

The punishments and rewards adopted in the army 
were very diveraified and varied at different periods. 
The generals took cognizance of offences, and from 
their decision there was no appeal. Amongst the 
milder punishments may be reckoned a pecuniary fine 
(peemuiria nmfeto); a forfeit or (dedge (pignerii 
eapHoy centia haiitma)i deprivation of pay {dirtOui 
csre miles) ; removal from the camp to some place 
without it (disHncH mUUes) ; an allowance of barley 
(hofdeo pasd) instead of wheat; degradation of rank 
(^gradiis dejectio)^ or removal into an inferior corps or 
leas honourable service (muUUio milUuB) ; an imposition 
of labour (fmmerum indieiio) ; a dishonourable dis- 
charge (ignominiosa musio). Sometimes a w hole legion 
was deprived of its name, as that called Auffiuta (Die, 
Kv. 11.). The severer punishments were beating with 
rods (cmdi virgis\ and, in heavy offences, with sticks 
(fustibus percuti v. ciBdi — ^ FvMmriumy tiie bastinado, a 
capital punishment). To these we may add, overwhelm- 
ing with stones (lapidihvs cocqyeriri) and hurdles {sub 
crate percuti) ; also beheading {gecuH percuti). If a 
number had been guilty of the same crime, as in case 
of mutiny, every tenth, twentieth, or one hundredth 
soldier was selected for punishment (decimatiOf vicm' 
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maHot emitrimafio) ; thitwasparticuiarly the case from 
the period of the civU wars. (Lex Petreia, 668.) 

* According to the Roman lawa» loldiers could not be put to 
the torture unless they were deserten to the enemy (trtuufiigtt) : 

/* ifui ad hostcs transfu'^it et reditt, torquebitur ad bcstiasque, vel in 
furcam dnimiahitur ; quainvis miiites niliil eorum pcUiantur; Leg. iii. 
$ 10. D. df rr 7'iiiitari. Again, Exauctoraii torqueiUUT, nam 
pro Aaf<« non mUtte knbentur ; Leg. vii. U. 

bi addition to the regular pay {stipmdium\ deserv- 
ing soldiers rt^ l eived particular rewards and distinctions, 
varying, however, at divert nt periods, according to the 
character of the times. The smaller rewards were of 
▼ariotts kinds, as a spear without any iron (has§a pwra, 
i. e* Sim Jerro^ Suet. Claud. 28.) ; ornaments for the 
arms (dnnitts); a hmoe or spear with a streamer 
appended to it (vmUum) ; chains composed of rings 
(caielUB V. catenul€p) ; twisted chains worn round the 
neck (iorques); the phaHrw (tor men and horses)» 
hung down on the breast : — laii phaieris ^nes et 
torquihvs omms" ( Juv, xvi. 60.) Sometimes soldiers 
received a double share of corn (duplex frunmiium^ 
hence called JMgMcam^ Liv, iL 59.), or double pay 
(duplex eHpeniiktm)j for their bravery. 

The higliest reward was the civic crown ( Corona 
eMoa)y made of oak leaves (hence, Quercus cMU$, 
Virg. .£n. vi. 778.)9 and conferred on him who bad 
saved the life of a citizen (bearing the inscription ob 
dvem servatum v, "es, •to$)* The person who received 
it wore it at the spectacles^ and sat next the senate* 
When he entered, the audience rose up as a mark of 
respect (imunti etimn ab senatu assurgebaiwr), Plin, 
xxL 4, The Corona muraKs was bestowed on him 
who first scaled the walls of a city ; the corma cirf* 
taris V. castrmsis on him who iirst mounted the rampart 
or entered the camp of the enemy ; the corona naval» 
V, daegiea v. rostrata was given for naval ex{dohs» to 
Agrippa after defeating Sextus Pompeius in a sea- 
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fight near Sicily, and to M. Varro in the war against 
the pirates by Pompey. The mom obiidtanaUSf made 
of grass (grandnea), was given by soldiers to the general 

who had released them from a blockade. 



a be 




OomaMimdiii A^VaUaris. c, Navalia. </, Oblidlwiditi «, TOUBpluaU. 

/, Civiok f^OvalU. 



Goldeii crowns (aurece corome) were sometimes 
given to persons who had distinguished themsdves in 
an extraordinary manner, with permission to wear them 
on public occasions. The Lex Ampla Labiena (663) 
allowed Pompey to wear a golden crown and his tri- 
umphal robes at the Circensian games ; and in the 
theatre the prcetexta and a golden crown. (^Paterc, 
iL 40.) Arms taken from the enemy (jgpoUa v. exyntuB) 
were hnng up in the house of the victor. Those which 
a Roman general took from a general of the enemy 
whom he had slain in single combat, were termed jSJpo/ta 
cpima. The first were obtained by Romulus (Ztv. L 10.) 
-—the second by A. Cornelius Cossus (a. u. 318, Liv. 
iv. 20.)— and the third by M.Claudius Marcellus (a, u. 
580^ Lw. Epk. 2a) From the period of the civil 
wars, portions of land were distributed to the soldiers 
in Italy. ^ 

^ Rewards were extended and heightened in value under the 
emperors. If the veterans were peregrinif they received the right 
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of citixenahip tnd other priirn«ges. Presents in money were made 
to liicm on various occasions, as of a triumph, nsccnrliiig the thronet 
assuming the toga virUh : — Vtnlis t-)'ui Xt'rom ynntura'a {he as- 
sumed it before the u<iual time). — Atidilum noniiiie ejus d matixmm 
mtUti, con^turium jJihit lac. xii. 41. The congianum was a 
certain measure {congiut) or quantity of oil, wine, corn, &c. be- 
llowed as a largcte upon tba peoplew Conatantine pemiitted 
■oldicn to apply themeelrea to Cmde and other lucrative employ. 
■Mts ; be eieai|iled them ftom a>il burthens, and mitigated their 
puolalmieiit in caee of offencei. Soldiers could not be c om pe l led 
to be witaeases, it would be necessary in that case to leave tbe 
camp (see p. 240 ) ; and their own officers administered speedy 
and eipedhious justice 

^ Juttimma centurvmum 
CtgiMo mt igftmr de aiififf;'* Juv. vn. 17, 18. 

The honours of a general were the title ImperatoTy 
which the anny gave to him, and the people confirmed; 
and thanksgtYingt (jnqppUeatimeSf gmhdaiumea) de> 
creed by the senate to be celebrated for several days 
in honour of the Gods for a signal victory. The high- 
est mUttary honoi]r> haweveri was a triumph or solemn 
prooessiony in whidi a victorious general and bis army 
marched through tiie city to the Capitol. The custom 
is supposed to have been derived from Etniria. {Flat. 
i. 5. J(Si2far, JSkrMiAcr,'!. 871. ii. p. 197. sqq:) Since 

the passing of the Porcian law (/< Porcia triumjj/utlis,OT 
lex Maria Porcia, 6^1)$ the conditions under which it 
could be granted were as fdlows : — that the general 
should inform the senate of the victory, by letters 
wreathed with laurel (JawreaUB UiercB); that he should 
appear at the head of his army before Rome (adurbem 
e99&)j for no person invested with military command (mi^ 
periuni) could enter the city ; that he should be able to 
prove to the s^ate assembled in the temple of BeUona 
without tbe city (tmaius daius imperaforC^ that he had 
conducted himselt (^7//^ smpiciis, see p. 171.) a legiti- 
mate war with a foreign enemy (^jvMum et hostik 
MShm), that he had enlarged the limits of the Empve^ 
and that he had at least slain 5000 of the enemy in 
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£ur and open fight If the triumph was granted, the 

general might enter into the city cum imperio(imp€rator 
lege solvebatur)* A triumph, on these condi lions, was 
called — ^^jualo dmmioi irimgAth" (Uor« Od* 
xil 54.) 

The triumphal procession, commencing from the 
Can^nt$ Martiut^ proceeded along the via Triumphalis, 
then through the Cireu9 Fhminius to the Porta Tri'- 
umphalis. Thence it advanced through the most pub- 
lic places of the city to the Capitol, where the general 
offered a sacrifice to JupUier Capiiomnm. The pro* 
cession was headed by a choir of musicians adorned 
with belts and head- bands ; one of whom, clad in a 
long purple robe (with bracelets and chains round 
his neck), exhibited many lauglnible crestiires as if 
in derision of tiie enemy. Then followed a long 
train of persons carrying perfumes (suffimenia). The 
victims, which were intended for sacrifice, ako 
moved in the procession. The spoils and booty 
taken from the enemy were also exhibited — statues, 
armour, gold in coin (aurum rignaium), and gold in 
works of art, in equipments, banners, &c. {aurum 
rude)^ along with the captives themselvesi the repre> 
sentations of cities, battles; hence, painters were in 
requisition to furnish the necessary ornaments of a 
triumph. So Tacitus, speaking of the triumph of 
Germanicus; Veda spoUc^ eapHvi^ mmvlacra manHum^ 
Jltimimim, pTidtoriimr (Ann. ii. 1 1 .) « To these suc- 
ceeded the Triumpliator himseU^ dad in a purple toga 
embroidered with gold (toga pktid) and a variegated 
tunic (tunica palmata), wearing a crown of laurel on 
his head. He bore in his left hand an ivory sceptre 
with an eagle at the top, and was seated in a triumphal 
chariot adorned with gold and ivory, and drawn by 
four white horses. From his breast was suspended a 

N 
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golden amulet (aurea India), as a magical preservatioo 
against envy. 

t Sed hearted gnOes firmata millefguris Nutrfssent carmen, 
rnn (P<mt. in- 4. 25.). ^hen regretting his absence from 

lUrne on the occadoQ of a mmnph, during his exile at Tomos, 
on the Euxiiie 



The procession was closed by the army of the Trnmh 
phaior, who sung their own and their general's praises, 
and were permitted to throw out railleries against him-^ 
(Liv. xxviii. 9., Hor, Ep. i. 1. 59.), often exdaiming 
lo iriumphe, in which all the citizens joined. ^ It may 
be remarked as somewhat peculiar, that the robes (togia 
picta, and tunica palmata), as well as the sceptre ^ 
golden crown, belonged to the statue of Jupiter Op- 
Hmu8 Maximui in the Capitol, and that, as the image 
of the God was painted during the festival with ver- 
milion,— so also was the countenance of the triumph- 
ing imperaiar, in order that he might be rendered, in 
both respects, like to the supremcfGod. (Plin.B.iy' 
xxxiiL 36. Serv. ad Virg. Eel vi. 22 ) A triumph 
often continued for many days ; that of Caesar lastea 
four. 

16 




ArchofTitua See note e. 

^ VerMUS hudicri in Romanorum Ctcsnrcs. Ed. Bernstein, 
The custom prevailed as early as a.u. 1390. ^dmOfi^ 
« Quid tandem habet iste currus t quid vicU anle currum 
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fuid simulacra oppidorum ? quul aurttm 9 fuid arj^entttm f quid 
legati in equis et trihi?}^? quid clovior mililum / quid tola Ufa 
pr>7npa9 Inania sunt ista, cajffrtrr j>fnn<tus, vehi per urbem^ ronajiici 
veiiC' (Cic. Pis. 25.60.) 'J.'riumjJuue npjK'Uatumj quod cum »m- 
peratore milites redeuntet damitaiU jwr urbem in Cajntolium cunti : 
Jq trminphe ; id eUa ^pidti€tf ac Gretco Lib^n cognomeMo potest 
i^dwiu (Varro, L.L. 7. 69.) The oldest triumphal arch, now 
existing at Rome, if we except the doubtful monument of DrusnSi 
is the arch of Titus; and as a proof and illustration of the most 
important e"vent in the Jewish history, there is not perhaps a more 
interesting object of antiquity in the world." ^Burgesst i* p. 282.). 

The Ovatio was an interior kind of triiiinph, iu vvliicii 
the general entered the cit\ on foot or on horaeback^ 
crowned with myrtle (not with laurel)^ and wearing a 
toga prcBtexta. Instead of bullocks he sacrificed a sheep 
(ovem) ; hence the name ovatio, — The honour of a 
triumph, in a great measure, lost its importance with 
the decline of the repablic. The emperors reserved it 
for themselves, and sonietimes, like CaracuUa, claimed 
it though they had neither led an army nor obtained a 
▼ictorj. An amOo was merely allowed to victorious 
generals — since the full honours of a triumph \\ ere 
considered as inconsistent with the dignity of tlie em- 
perors. ' Augustus introduced a custom of sending 
triumphal ornaments (omamenki tritmiphaUa) to the 
generals who had been victorious. (Suet. Aug. 38,, 
Tib. 9.) — Tfiun^fAaUa arnanienta (Agricoke) decemi 
jubeif Tac Agricol. $ 40* Belisarius, the general of 
Justinian, is tlie last mdividual on record who enjoyed 
a triumph. 

^ " As, in the time of the republic, it had been a maxim to mi^e 
war perpetually, under the emperors the maxim was reversed ; 
victories were only regarded as the consequences of inquietude 
with armies which might estimate their services at too high a 
priee^ Those invested wHh command feared to undertake any 
great enterprises ; thejr weve obliged to moderate their glory in 
such a manner as to exdte the attention, but not the jealousy, of 
Ae prince ; in other words, to appear before him divested of that 
^clat which might be considered as an iaiasioQ of the rights of the 
emperor.'* {Montesquieu, p. I2S.} 

N 2 
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Discharge from military service varied at difierent 
periodsy but, under the emperors^ it was defined by 

certain Idu-s. After they had complettd tliclr full 
period of service ( post emerita stipendia) many oi 
the soldiers were discharged at one and the same 
time, and their names were engraved on iron tablets, 
by which means they became veterans. Whoever was 
discharged before he had served his full time, enjoyed 
the rights of a veteran in being exempted from civil 
burthens; he who was discharged through sickness 
(fxmssaria dimUmo) obtained no privileges* A dis- 
charge procured by fitvour was called misdo groHom. 
The dimismo i^nommiosa, which might also be carried as 
high as exauctoratio (loss of all military distinctions}i 
deprived the individual of the right of remaining either 
at Rome or wherever the imperator was, and was ac- 
companied with no exemption from civil burthens. 
The pay of the soldiers is treated of in a following 
cliapter. (p. 275.) 

• The term of service was twenty years for the infantry and 
ten years for the cavalry. (Cf. Xtv. zxvii. 11.) Those who per- 
mttted ^emaeWes to h% enrolled for a longer aenricey were termed 
tnocoH (cf« Walther ad Toe, ii* 68.), and were thus distraguiihed 
from the exaudtoroik who were dismlaeed altogetlicr> or, from the 
time of Tiberius (T<fo> i* 36«)f were merely retained for light 
service and fighting against the enemy {caterorum immunesf 
nisi prnpulsnfuli hostis)t Lips, ad Tac i. 17. 36. The Veterani 
were those who continued to serve alter their 45th year. (i2oetf- 
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CHAPTEE XXXIY. 

FINANCES OF THB ROMANS. 

CHAKGES IN THE riKANCIAL SYSTrM OP THF UOMANS. PROVISION 

FOR THE SUPPOKT OF THE aSUGION OF Til K STATE. VARIOUS 

TAXES. rOFULI TAIBUZAHIif STXF£K])lABii| £IC. JEKARIVU, 

WlSCVSf INDlCTiO. 

Thb puUic economy of the RomanB first assumed a 
systematic form under the emperors. The sraaplicity 

of the earlier periods did not reader any particular 
anxiety on this sutgeot necessary ; and the state-lands, 
along with a property-tax (iribuimn) exacted from eadh 

individual through the tribes (according to the census 
or valuation) appears to have supplied ail that was re* 
quired. (Idv* i 44.) As soon, howcFer, as the wants 

of the state became more urgent, on aceount of con- 
tinued wars and the military pay that had been e&ta-- 
blished— (the revenue^ at the same time» being not at 
all certain), embarassments were of frequent occur- 
rence. In these cases voluntary contributions and 
public loans were raised by private individuals; for the 
exaction of the contingent and extraordinary taxes^ 
which depended on no rule (Jtributa temeraria), excited 
dissatisfaction. {Liv, xxvi. S6.y xxix. 16.| iv. 54*.) In 
successful wars the people endeavoured to get rid of 
the annual tributes. (Zzv. ix.43.) They were remitted 
in the year of the city 586, on account of tlie inimense 
sums brought into the treasury by M. Paulus iBmllius» 
after the defeat of Perseus, and on account of the 
other revenues accruing to the state from the yearly 

N 3 
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tributes (irAuia) of the allies (joett), and the proTinceB. 

• Tlic term populi (rihtUnrii is ajiplicd to those stihject-states or 
allies who paid (heir taxes or tribute from the produce of their 
MdMt when the crops were ripe ; the taxes of the Vectigala wen 
indeSnite ; but the pofmU Stifiendarii paid a certain invariable 
amount every year. (Cf. Emesti, Chvis v. Slijiendiarius,) Ttw, 
aa Cicero informs u% the Spaniards and Car^aginians were Iri* 
b^Oarii, whilst in Asia the taxes were let out by the cen«ior?, 
cen'"rfn UfCfUio consliiuta est, ut A$i(e, lege Sempronid (Yerr* 3. 6.J 
— liain&horn 1296. i. the people were vectigates* 

We may distinguish four periods in the history of 
the financial 83rBteni of the Romans : the first extend* 

ing from the earliest times to the introduction of mi- 
litary pay (348) ; the second, till the time of Augustus; 
the third, till the reign of Daocletian, when a perfect 
■ystem of despotism was introduced ; and the fburthi 
till the overthrow of tlie western empire. The revenue 
and expenditure (as well as their administration) must 
be considered according to these difierent periods ; for 
new relations of the state, and changes in the form of 
government) introduced new wants and expenses; as 
well as new sources of revenue. 

Above an, it is important to know in what manner 
the religious wants of the state were met ; for we mast 
observe that public and private religion aln^ays re- 
mained distinct among the ancient Romans. Romulus 
had already dedicated lands to the gods and the temple 
for defraying the necessary expenses; and Numa had 
appointed a public stipend {tHpendiiimdepubiieo)to the 
vestal virgms. Much money, too, appears to have ac- 
crued tor religious purposes, ii om fines and from prO» 
perty that had been confiscated by the state ; a custo^^^ 
which has been perpetuated down to modern times- 
The religious feeling of the community (before it be* 
came estranged from sacred matters by over-refine- 
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ment) may have also contributed luuch in the shape of 
donattons to the sacred revenues. (JUv, 23. §gq.) In 
this manner arose the property of the temples and the 

pontifical colleges, which was niaintained to a late pe- 
riod and even increased (^SueL Aug. Sh, Joe. Ann* 
vr. 16*)> whilst, at the same time, it was exempted from 
public burthens. {Cic, de N» Z>. iii. 19.) Constant iiie 
provided tor tlie expenses of tiie Christian worship by 
applying the funds of the state to its support {Zimm. 
iL 38., Sozom. v. 5.) ; yet theiiSsetirMmcf of tiie cities (re- 
presentatives of the citizens, see p. 165., and ITcgcwisch 
d. R'6m. Finanzmf p. 278* sqq,) and the great majority 
of the inhabitants still adhered to the Pagan religion. 
Julian indeed abolished these regulations; but they were 
permanently re-estabUi}hed under his successors. 

The oldest tax was a poll-tax (mec^pUa)^ which was 
afterwards changed into a property tax (ex eensu), 
Tiie purtoria were customs or duties levied upon goods 
imported by ships* W hen military pay was introduced 
after tlie abolition of the kingly power, the taxes be- 
came oppressive, although they were not levied every 
year. New taxes became necessary when tlic j)ubiic 
treasury was exhausted by perpetual wars : as, for in- 
stance, the twentieth part of the value of any slave who 
was freed (yiccsima manumissionum). The money 
raised from this tax (oKruin vicesimarium) was re- 
served for the greatest exigencies of the state. It was 
first applied in the year of the city 5i4* (during the 
second Tunic war), and then amounted to 4000 pounds 
weight in gold. A new tax was imposed also during 
this war upon the salt works (saUfUB)^ which were com- 
menced by Ancus Mai tius, and worked by private in- 
dividualsy until ibc state took them out of tlieir hands 
(246 A» u., XtV. ii. 9«)» for the sake of furnishing the 
people with salt at a lower rate. 
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Hm revenue incceueii vitk Ibe conquest of foreign 

ctuiitnbk MBMte Mt flBlf oMverted the kidk 

forests, mines, &c. of foreign countries into the pro- 
perty of the state {Ager pubUcuSy agn decvm<mi\ agn 
•Mii^pdbi^ lit for iBitaMx^ Ae wfaflle ef Campm^Lkk 
WE:ri.B>>9€X^d$L^Agr.$l.9^xxx9L 99.> bat alio 
received the custom-dues ( portoria). To these sources 
leTeiuie we must add the bootjr iii prisoners of war 
mi odier TilaaUes (wliieb was Mid, Mri^' m jm^ 
Ucum^}% m ready money; as well as the oUigpstioOy 
inposed upon those whom they had subdued, of sup- 
{MTtinglheannyandpajriagtribuie. jHfiiiiftiir in thfl 
portioii of booty that fell to the commaiider.* (C£ Bam^ 

^ Tkt 4$cmmm wm Um com-tiliie ptid by the iSumeis of lb» 
IMmviBM; the w ^ i iw a na* tlit sccwiisg finim thepMtonge 
of tha c i u n q uwf i d ooun trifs . Qi/i itwMinalet affros txercent (Tac. 
Oenn. xxix.) refers to dM iohabiumts of those districts who pai^^ 
a teoUi of their prodaos OB condKtioa of Muig received under the 
Kaman protection. 

^ Auctions were held in public places, and in buiUling^ appro 
priated tor the purpose \(Uria audio mLria). The day and CODifi" 
tions of tbe i»ale wore publicij placarded beforehand (]moC9 
aiu4ioit^m|Mnotcra6tff«)9oren]iouQced by • herald (hence omcIimk*^ 
jii miR\Mm eeacbiMfe). Abmker {orgsntmim) was in atteiid. 
aao\ to whom the purdaav paid tbe noney, or gave security 
for it. This sort of sale was termed audiof because the things 
wore aold to the hi^^hest bidder (from atigere)- The \vas 
termed aucTor. and was ^id vendere aucthmem. When a geaerai 
sold the booty of a city, or when a sale took place of the goods 
ot' nny iKrs<in who had been condemned or outlawed, they were 
"Mud ivJUtitri? itctionemi i. e. the booty or the goods (CVp* ^ 
ii. SS.)* and the purchaaan were called seclores, (a seco) since sudi 
iadividuaU iCMld them afterwards with a profit. The rigbt 
or title obtained bj a purcbaaer ofer anf thing pmdiased in tins 
MOflinw was termed wmotimiat ; and if this title was not eomplete* 
he was said to hare purchased a tnalo auclare from one who had 
no riirht to sell. {Cic Htt. v. 22.) No man of any honour- 
able feeling atlendt^d the public auctions, where the goods ot tbd 
coitdenuied or outlawed were ofiered tor sale. {Ngp. JU* vi-) 

According to the difference of manner m wfaidt ^ 
suhject-|>eople contributed to the revenue of the 2>tate 
(p» S)7(X)} they were divided into populi tributariis* 
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^«HiMra,Mdj9qp^ Con- 

aidering thedevelofmieiit «nd increase of resources from 
without^ it was very natural to expect that the mother 
eoantry (jmHtm^ co mm m U s) would be reliered finn 
tribute and taxes (Cie. deOff.iL ; bat it wai just 
as natural to expect that they u ould be revired agaia 
during the distraction of the civil wars. (^Appiarty iv.S4., 
T. 67«) FioaUjfy Csesar possessed himself of the publio 
treasury ; but the more prudent Augustus (sparti^ 
forms that had been sanctified by usage) permitted 
the jErartttm to continue as the treasury of the statOi 
and established the^ueitf as an carariiMi rnKtaiv.^ 

^ Tbe JiscuSy however, soon became Uie private treasury of the 
emperor (P/m. Panegyr, 36.) ; bo thai in lact there was no dis- 
tinction, although the two treasuries coexisted down to tlie hitest 
perio(ls, Afrrecnlily to the vii ws upon which the Jisrus had hewn 
estahlislied, the must nuinorous and important taxes flowed into 
it, whilst the €erariuni only received the tribute f rom the scnatorian 
provinces (see p. 170.). To this we must add the tines [first 
levied a. u. 350] accruing from thoae wlio lived in a state of 
eelibacy (after the passing of tbe Less Papm Fopp^va, a. u. 769), 
as well as tlie oonfiscated property of staCe-criminalsy until tbe pro- 
perty of S^anus was made over to the fisciis* (Tac. Ann. xvi. 
In this manner the property of the republic was giaduaUy con- 
verted into tlie private property of the emperor. 

The revenues of the Jiscus were increased by new 
customs (^partarid)j imposed upon ail wares imported 
into Rome and Italj from the provinces or foreign 
countries. New taxes were also invciUcdi as the tax 
of one per cenL upon all articles ot consumption 
(eeniuima venaUunh which was oppressive^ and taken 
off by Tiberius, T(ac^ Ann. i. 78., ii. 42.) ; a tax of five 
per cent, upon great and unexpected inheritances (vi- 
cesima htgredUaUm)^ which was long opposed by the 
senate, and which in later times was again abolished. 
(^Plin, Ep, ii. 20.; Petron. 116.) From the time of 
CommoduSy the revenue was increased througii unfair 
confiscations^ by means of paid informers (dehOor 
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firom tbe time of Vespasian by a tax upon urine (vee^ 

tigal urince) ; from the time of Caligula by a tax upon 
the gains of porteFS- (pctavaex cUumis genUarwn qtues' 
tihut) ; by a tax apati artists and artisans (vecHfftd 
€trtium, Suet. Vespas. 23.) ; a tax upon architectural 
magnificence (vediffal pro coiumnis et ostiis, Cic. ad 
Att* xiii. 6.) ; a tax upon the soil (vectiffol pro soh, 
9olarium)f &a 

In later times the Jiscus (area largitionum) received 
a yearly land and produce-tax {indictio)^ the amount 
of which was duly prescribed (indioebatur) by the 
emperor. ** The emperor subscribed with his own 
liand, and in purple ink, the solemn edict or indiction, 
which was fixed up in the principal city of each diocese, 
during two months previous to the first day of Sep- 
tember. By a very easy coiuiection of ideas, the word 
indiction was transferred to the measure of tribute 
which it prescribed, and to the general term which it 
allowed for payment. Hence the * cycle of indic- 
tions ' in chronology.'* (^Gibbon, ch. xvii.) The pro- 
portions of this tribute were assigned by the provincial 
and inferior magistrates to individual cities and dis- 
tricts, accordnig to a scale (cano)i) fixed by the im- 
perial officers (censitoreSi land-measurers and taxers; 
tabuiarih those who kept the registers). To this we 
must add a tax upon trade, levied every four years, 
aud proportioned to the capital employed (aurum 
htttraki ItistraUs colicUia^ iusircdis auri coUatio, chrjf9* 
argyrum)y firom which however artisans were exempt, 
who supported themselves by manual labour. (Codex 
Tlieodos. xi. tit. 1. 4.) The aurum coronarium arose 
firom the voluntary gifts of cities and parishes. The 
emperors gained much firom their monopolised manu- 
factures of every description, as well as by tribute 
accruing from private property in gold mineSi marbie» 
and other stone-quarries. 
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CHAPTEE XXXV, 

FINANC£S OF TH£ IlOMAKS* 

▼▲BIOUS MODC8 or IXniTDnVM— THS AIOBT OF IMPOSINO TAIIS. 
— AJDKIKinmATIOM OP TBI »BVSNini.— MODI OF LSAfIKO TSt 
TAZK8» »TUBUCAMI. 

The expenditure was connected in like manner with 
the change of manners and of the relations of the state. 
The simplicity of the earliest period proTided at the 

public cost for the religious wants of the state, the 
maintenance of the public works and buildings (opera 
publica)^ the war-expenses of the consuls and pro- 
consuls, as well as corn in case of a famine. Horses 
were also provided for the knights, and pay given to 
the soldiers (see p. 2dO«) ; two oboli a day for a foot 
soldier, four for a captain, six for a knight {Polyb* 
vi. 39.), till Caesar doubled it, and Domitian increased 
it a third. {SueL Can. 26. ; Dom. 8.) The value of 
their rations* and equipments was deducted firom it 
(Tac, Ann, i. 17.) Their pay was increased also by 
the extraordinary donatives of emperors and usurpers, 
and particularly by the tribute of subdued provinces^ 
so that many of the soldiers acquired wealth. Hence 
arose the donativa to the praetorian cohorts^ which 
Galba was the first to refuse. ^ To these we must add 
the donations in money, the distribution of com, wine, 
oil, iSrc. {congiaria c), the expensive, yet gratuitous, 
games* the banquets, and other means of enjoyment 
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which the enperon famished to die people. {Smt> 
Ak^^I.I Ihe. Ann. iiL 29.) 

* Diaria — ** Catar duriu mtHitum celeritalem incitai. Cic. 
Att. r\\\ 14. \Diarium is sometimes used for a journal or day- 
book i(pr^ufX%\, Soldiers wfao received double paj, were called 

ibi^icarii. 

* ** It WHS an ancient custom of the Romans, that whoever 
triiunphed abouk) distribute some money to every soldier ; it m 
ft mm trUk. In the dvil w«r«, howeTer, these donatif es were 
MtgncmtdL The libml cBwnple of Canar imitated 
Antony and OctaYiiM^ by Bnittis mod Cawliw. These distribu- 
tioiif did not take |i!are except after e war ; Nero made them 
durinir pi'^oe. Yliv suKliers became accustomed to them ; and 
ihcy iDurniuret! against Galba, who said to them with courage, 
tliat he knew how to cboosej but not to purchase them*" {M(mr 
tesfuieu, p. 141, 142.) ^ 

* In the tine of the republic, the Roman people, soveteign of 
fdn wot Id, ought mtiiiBUj to have asbeie of the ttibutes; and 
this was the teaiOD why the senate at first sold corn to them at a 
low piiea^ and allarwarda gave it to them fcr notfatng. When 
the goteniment had become monarchical^ the piactice subsisted 
in opposition to the principles of the monarchy, and the abuse 
continued on account of the inconvenience that would ari>c from 
diangin^ it. But Con^ftanliue, wlicn be founded a new capital, 
establi&Iied it there uiLhout any good reason.** (]\f r/i(esquieih P' 
165.) The principal Z.eges Fruttientari<e are tJie Lex Sempronn 
(eS8X Odesia (633) modifying the £et Semprxmm, J^V^ 
(652), Cauia Tereniw (680), Ctodia (695). 

From the tune of CoDstantioe the expenditure was 
increased by the formation of a court (with its cor* 

responding stair of official personages) by the CStfr 
biishment of a new eastern capital (Cons tan tfnopIeX 
commenced and carried on with great prodigalityi 
by the tribute afterwards paid to the barbarians who 
broke into the empire. This furnishes the most striking 
evidence of the decay of a pdittical system shaken to 
its centre, whibt the schools that had been founded 
from the time of Hadrian, the public teachers that bsd 
been established by Antoninus Pius in ail the provinces 
of the empire^ and increased by the following emp^i^ 
the unirersities that had been founded at Rome and 
Constantinople (Mamo. Verm. AbliondL p. 70* 
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woA Hrengthened by imperial kwf~fl»weUci CfariitU 

anity, which had been elevated by Constantine to be the 
religion of the statey were all equally unaTaiiixkg for ita 
pveaerration. 

The determining power with respect to matters of 

public economy was perhaps in the earliest times 
divided between the kings and the senate. It then 
passed over to the senate, so that the people had no 
voice on the subject. (Z/tr. iv. 60., v. 10., vi. LM. s(]iq. ; 
Polybm vL IS. 15. 17.) This power under the emperors 
BtiU continued formally in the hands of the senate till 
the time of Domitian ; for Tiberius not only referred 
to the senate all matters connected with the public 
revenue, but also transferred to it from the comitia 
the right of creating magistrates and enacting laws. 
(^Tac, Ann, i. 15.) Nero permitted the senate to dis- 
cuss the abolition of taxes. Hence it is said, witli 
respect to the decrees or resolutions published by the 
raperor, e^^xU princeps, but not decrevit (Corap. 
Jjiv» xxiv. 12., XXXV. 24-.) Yet this in every case only 
•applies to the €Brarium$ with respect to the JUcm^ 
the emperors were fettered by no formalities. On the 

other hand, the later emperors determined in every 
respect upon their own authority (^proprio motu). 

Tbe administration of the revenne (redtes) de» 
pended in like mumer upon the determining power, 
but was committed by it to particular officers. Even 
und^ the kings we find quaestors appointed for this 
purpose. {Toe. Ann* xL 22.) After the abolition of 
royalty, the consuls (as censors) had the regulation 
of tiie taxes, but they appointed (agreeably to the 
Im Curiaia, renewed by Brutus) qunstors to manage 
the details, until the choice of them finally devolved 
upon the people. The quaestors (originally two in 
number) were increasedi after the exiensian of tiie 
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Roman dommiant to Ibur, and under SjUsl to twenty 
(see p. 147«). These took diarge of the money accraai^ 

ironi the tributL' and taxes fas regulated by the cen- 
sors superintended ilie sale prisoners of war and 
of 8t8te-pfoperty> provided for kings and foreign am- 
bassadors when at Rome, paid, upon a decree of the 
senate, the requisite sums out of tlie treasury, and 
were managers of the mint previous to the appointment 
of the tr iu m viri monHakt. The proper business of 
the quaestors was performed by public scribes, who 
were attached to this magistracy for a permanency 
(lAc. xL 29. ; Cic* in Verr.- 78^ 79.) ; on which account 
they acquired a greater knowledge of the duties and 
details of the office than the quaestors tliemselves. 
(PUiL Cat. 16.) Amongst the other subordinate of- 
ficers of the qussstors were the preseonesy and perhaps 
also the trihini (rrarii, but the relation of these latter 
to the (Brurium is somewhat obscure. 

We may particularly remark, in the public economy 
of the Romans, the leasing or letting out (locare) 
of the taxes {vectigalia) of the provinces. This was 
done every fifth year by the censors in the Forum 
{Cakndu MartOSf Cic. de Lege Agr. L 3., ii. A 
spear was fixed in the earth as the sign of the place 
of assembly i^hasta, hence mb luistd venire) ; and the 
conditions of the lease, as well as the quantity cv 
amount to be leased, were previously published upon 
tablets (tal/ulcr, leges cemoruc). The faraiers-general 
of these taxes were called pMicani^ and in later times 
were selected from the crdo equUum, They formed so- 
cieties for the purpose of leasing the taxes (eonducere, 
redimere), whose president i^nuigister societatis) as man- 
eq» took charge of the leasing, and provided securities 
(prades), if the amount of the rent could not be pre- 
viously paid (reprceseTUari), These societies farmed 
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lands. Cicero was the legal ageut of these latter 
(^Cic* ad dw. ziiL 65.)9 as he was in general the friend 
of thepubUeanL The inftrior tervante of the jmMU 

cani were the ojierce (rsXaJv^i. toll coUtjctois, in the 
New Testament), portUores^ coactares, 6cc, The pub* 
iicaiij amassed immense wealth, whilst they ezhansted 
the proTmces by their exaetions. 

By means of this wealth the publicani exercised so 
important an influence upon the people that Cicero 
himself courted their favour for the advancement of 
his political plans {de pctiL Cons. 13.; ad Aft, ii. 1.), as 
well as Julius Caesar, who conceded to tlieui the remis- 
sion or abatement of certain sums^, in opposition to the 
senate. They also retained in their power distinguished 
yet dissipated young men (who aitui wards appeared 
as statesmen), by advancing them sums of money 
upon extravagant interest ; which proved very preju- 
dicial to the republic. " Those/' says Montesquieu, 
who had, at first, been corrupted by their riches, were 
afterwards corrupted by their poverty. Wilh property 
above a private condition, it was difficult to be a good 
citizen ; with the desires and the regrets of a great 
fortune ruined, the ambitious were ready for every 
enterprise ; and^ as Sallust remarks, we see a gener- 
atiun, who, not being able to iiave a patrimony of their 
own, are determined that others shall not" (p. dl«). 

* I ^ei Julia dc public a nix tcrlia parte pecunid' debit cb relevandis* 
Cato endeavoureil to prevent the passing ol" tliis law by wasting 
the day in s|H'aking. Caesar ordered liini to prison, but recalled 
his order, when he saw muity oi' the senators about lu iuliuw liim 
thither. 
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CHAPTER IXXVL 

COITKB, WBIOHT8, AMD MEASUBBflb 

bintlONS OF TBS A&. HKOUCTION IK ITS WMGHT, TBS OS* 

MAUir«»— *KODB OP CWCFUTIKa BY SBSVSBCB9* — AURBOg. ~ 
VBAMTBSi FOB lOUM AND UQVIDS* ~ UBBA. — MBAWBBB <MP 
• UBQta«'O0aCMBBCS.-«rBOWBlB OF LBXITBr.— iBnBBST 0» 

iioirxr* 

Trb earliest coins (pecunm^ 9iffnaia) among the 

Koiimns were of copper (rrs) ; previous to the use 
of coiasy the copper was weighed in pecuniary trans- 
actions. Hence the various names of money also 
denote weight ; so pendere fer soherey to pay ; stipen* 
dmm (a stipe pendendd), soldier's pay, because it was 
at first weighed^ not counted. The As, assUf is equi- 
valent to a pound (/tim), and contains twelve parts 
or ounces (taicicc)^ of which six make a Scxta^is, four 
a Quadrans (Teruncius); three Triem ; five Qtan- 
cunxi seven Sephtnx; e^ht Be$$ nine Dodrans\ 
ten Dextans ; eleven Deunx. The sexkmB and quO' 
drans (the latter had the sign or figure of a ship 
stamped upon it), were the only stamped coins in this 
division. ^ The Semissis was equal to half an as (semi 
assis) ; the Dupondius to two asses ; the Qualrussis 
to four» and tlie Decussis to ten. 

* From peeut^ cattle : 

Auit pecus, out latam dives kabeboi humunif 
JBmc etiam locupletf hinc ipsa pecunia dicta est. 

(Ovid. Fasti, v. 281.) 
In addition to the current coins, or coins expressing valuer 
we may mention the iiumiTons medals or coins struck in com- 
memoration of certain even is \^missiiia, numismata, maximi 
moduli). The S.C. {Senatus-consuUo), so frequently found upon 
the other coins, Is not met with on these. Coins are divided imo 
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two clashes — Consular anti Im^^rmL The ftrst are ofitn called 
« CoiDs of the Roman families.'* The latter series commences 
with Jttlitn tenr snd tennimtet wfth Heraelius. Tbe Ronuui 
colnt primt its willi cwtah wuitai firvm tlM BMdm €itiN»* 
graphy V for B, as in DAimm; O for V, as in Vouuanra, 
DmM ; EE Ibr Et as in Fkkux ; or lite 7, Vuam ; S and 
M * wanting at tfat end of words, as Aluhv, Cafto; XS for 
X, as in Majuumus ; F for PIT, in Tril mfus, &c. (See 
Archaeology.) Coins are distinguislied according to their mm 
(jaiodulus)- 

^ The etymolc^y of boiue of tiie teiius will make their 
meaning plainer. Thus deunx, i. e. deest unciui desians, u e. 

umamt tMwu^ I. •. dM fwdhmvi hu$ oti|^iHdlj 
dm wiudi ImI w contracfd ham iiiwrfg, L «. Auv onii 
^orfef (GionoT* de Pec* V«t. 489.) ; tejitunxy i. e. ii^iIms nfickr/ 
triens, i. e. <rf j uncur / iemis, i. e. the half of an oj / guadrafu^ 
i. e. the fourth part ; textant, the sixth part ; uneia (oontracted 
from uniciay which is the ^nme with t^^iica), L e. uwicapar$ OMU* 
(Anthonys Lempriere^ Appendix^ Mo. i.) 

When the nominal value of the as was gradually 
lowered, and the as fiAr»fi% on account of the icarci^ 

of money, was superseded by the sextantarius, in the 
first Punic war, the u?icialis, in the second, and the 
semmeuUis (563, according to the Lex Pi^nria), which 
were respectively one*sixth, one-twelflh, and one 
twenty-fourth of the as lihralis \i\ weight, it was cus- 
tomary to distinguish the ancient asses from the modern 
by the term as grcme. Before that time the term 
was not necessary. Thus in one of the laws of the 
Twelve Tables, quoted by Gellius, xx. c. 1., we read : 
— VigifiH guingue mns poBnte mniOf without any ad« 
dition of grams. Though, after the diminution of the 
asses, sums of money arc sometimes calculated and 
expressed in the ccs grave ; yet this was not a coin, 
or any certain weight of brass, but a mere appellation, 
such as a mark, angel, " dernier, pistole, livre toumois,** 
which names are used in calculations, although there 
is no coin of braes, silver, or gold that exactly answers 
to them. (Crevim^s DiqmUOio ds gram in the 4to 
ed. of Livy.) 
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With this change of the as is connected the altered 
value of the Denarius^ a silver coin, stamped (note 
argenlt), with the figure of a higa or quadriga (hence W- 
gaii and quadriguH, sc. fiummi, see Jig. 17.), and which 
was reckoned equal to an Attic drachm. (Plin. JS. 
xxi. S4.) So Plutarch estimates that sum which in 
Livy xxxix. 4-1. is quindecim millium ceris (i. e. gravis) 
at 1500 drachmcB, i. e. decern isriSf equal to a drachma, 
which was ahea^s Ae cate* The demrim at first was 
equivalent to ten oMet (hence its name), then to 
sixteen, and afterwards to eighteen asses. The Qui' 
narius (called Victofiattis, from its bearing the im^e 
of the Goddess of Victory) was equal to half the 
denarius ; the Sestertius to one-fourth ^ ; and this 
was often called Nummm^ since the most usual mode 
of reckoning was by sesterces. 

* Sestertius, compounded of semisy half, and tertius, sc. nummusi 
2\ asses. Compare the German drkthalb (third-half or S^), and 
the Greek rpirotf iifurdKcan-oy, i. e. 2 J talents. (^See MaUhue, Gr» 
Gr. i. 176.) 




Dentfiuf aimples. Denariua quadrigatua. 



It was customary to mark the sestertius with lls, 
lis or IIS, iu reference to the sestertius being originally 
worth two €uses and a half (dua librtB et semis). A 
thousand sestertii make one sestertium; a mere nominal 
value, and not the name of any coin ; hence decern 
sestertia are equal to ten thousand sesterces. Sestertium, 
miUe sestertiif milk numfni v. sesierfU nummi; miOe 
sestertiumf miUe mmrnt^ ; vd h. s. iSX^jeriSf 
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SC. dJiietj* 250 daumi t. draehnuE denote the same 

The Uoinans sometimes expressed sums by talents* We must 
olMTve that a drachma wwt equal to a denmiutj a miVta contaiaed 
100 dnthmmi a talent 60 mfiur. Heoce, the talent was eqoal 
to 6000 dtnarxi or drodma^ or 84,000 actterces. Agreeably to 
this we find {Cic. Rob. Post. 8.)» decern miUia tafeniuat and 
sestertium bis milties et ^uadringentiet equivalent expresiioQS* So 
also loo talents and 600,000 dc7taru. They sometimes expressed 
sums by pounds (iibrce pondoy i. e. pmidcrc in the uhlativ*.- , as we 
say pou litis ill weitrht. The Attie or threat talent {tulentum ma^" 
nu/Uf Plaut. Hud. J, 4. 73.) cotUained dJ,000 sesterces. 

In denoting sums above ten hundred thousand, the 
mere numeral adverb was joined with sesUiUum, witli* 
out adding to it cetUena miUia ; thus quadnngeniki 
iesterikm =s 400>000 sesterces, sexagies seHerHwn = 
600,000 sesterces. Sometimes the adverb stands by 
itself, and denotes the same thing ; so also in sums of 
fafrasSi deeies mriSffsc cenUna nUlUa tunum; for when 
we say deni arisy eenium arisy &c. assea is always to 
be supplied. When sums are expressed by letters, 
and a line drawn over them, we must understand cen- 
tena mUHa, as in numeral adverbs: thus H*8« Bee* 
expresses the same value as iniUics ccfitics, i. e. 
110,000,000 sestertii ov nummi ; but h.s. m.c, without 
a line over it, is equal only to 1100 tefUrtU. The 
expression millian is unknown to the Romans; for 
instance, 12 millions is expressed by centum et vicies 
sestertiwn: seven hundred millions by sqtties miliies 
terterHum (i. e. sq)iies miliies s=: 7000 x cenima mil' 
lia (100,000) = 700,000,000). SesterHum is always 
the contracted genitive ; sestertia occurs only in poets. 

A golden coin « was first struck at Rome in the 
thirteenth year of the second Punic war (546) called 
Aureus or Aureus ?iu?nmus, equal in value to 25 de- 
narii or 100 sestertii. Hence the fee allowed to be 
taken by a lawyer is called by Tacitus dena sestertia 
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(10,000 sesterce8)9by Flmy decern miUia (j»clseskTlium)f 
and by Ulpian caUum OMfvt — all of which were efiM- 
vdent Under the emperors the mutm was called 

SoUdus. A sestertius is usually reckoned to be worth 
l^(L ; a qumarittSy Sd. ?>\q. ; a desmrim, ?«. Sc2>; a 
mttrHtm^ 8£ \$. S^d.^ Silver was first stamped 
(a. u. 485), five yean before the first Punic war. 
{Ptm* xxxiii. 3. IS.) 

• TlitJ as^y or trial of gold was called obrussas hence, aurum 
ad oltruuam, the purest gold : argerUum pustulatum, the finest 
•Qver; argerUum it^ectum v. rucfp, bullion, or uncoined silver; 
fiietunh plate; iignaiunh coined dlYer; nummus asper, new-cmncd. 
IfoBfly WM ituqpwl n the tenpte of Jkno Mmiekt, Imee 
Bsme inMil^ moneyf ^i^fio^ mint : 

^ra cEaAsnf oftm ; meUui nunc omen m aur^ ett / 
Hda^ ccneMpnteamonela novce, 

(<K Fast. L 232.) 

JEra refers to the copper oolnage. 

Originally 40 aurei were coined out of a pound of gold ; but 
under the later ompcrors they were considerably debased by alloy, 
TJiu L'lnperors sttunpetl their own likeness on their coins. The 
calculation of Roman coins, according to the modern value of 
noney, rests upon very different principles. Whether the pr«- 
dmu nMtals, labour, or any other standard, be adopted as a medium 
of ootnparifloii between the prices of commodities in ancient coun- 
tries and in modern Europe, the result must be cc^ually fallacious 
and nugatory. The standard employed, whatever it may be^ is 
itself indeterminate ; or, in other words» the measure assumed^ and 
the tln'ng to Ih> measured by it, are equaUy uncertain. ** Eney^* 
jpadia Britannicaf art. Attica. 

' The Romans borrowed their ahcuius from the Greeks, The 
pupils were instructed to compute by forming progressive rows of 
counters (calculi) ; hence, in a figurative sense, cdcvlos ]>onere or 
meiferef to state an argument; calcvhm detrakere or subducere, to 
suppress a proof or step in an atgument; eatcubtm redueen, to 
change a line of conduct or reasoning. The same board (foftti/a) 
served also, when covered with green sand (the pulvis erudiiuti^ 
the ancients, Ck. de JV. D. ii. 18.), for teaching the rudimenUof 
writing and the elements of geometry. The use of the o^cMi, 
called sometimes the mensa Pylkagoricay formed an essential part 
of the education of every noble Roman youth : — 

iWc qui abaco numcros ct seclo in jndvere nwlas 

Scit risisse vafcr, (Pers. Sat i. 131.) 

A small box or coficr^ called a locuim, having compartments to 
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hold the cniculi or counters, vas a necmary appendage d the 
abacus. Hence Horace speaks of the boys going to school 

* Lavo suspmsi locfilos tabulamquc laccrto. (Hor. Sat i. 6. 74.) 

JEncyc, Britann* art. Abacus. — Knci/c^ Mctropol, art. ARiTiisn rir. 
In some of these tcrtns allusioii perhaps is made to a •^aine 

amongst the Romans, known hy the name of Indus scrijdorum 

4mieclm $cripta* Ttds game wis played upon a square board 
(ab/eiit ▼. toMs)! which wis divided into 85 sections hf IS lines 
crossing each other Bt right angles (iertpta)f with stones of different 
colours (caleuHf hironeh htrunculi) : -<- liaqut tibi emcedo, piod 
in duodecim scriptis solemus, tU calculum rrfiucas, si ^aiicuiuM dnii 
pcenitet* (C. Hortens. Fragm. 48. Orelli, p. 483. ap. Non. 2. 
781.3 — Latrodnii tuif imagiM caladui itiM* (Ov« Ar. Am* ii 
207.) 

Amongst measures for solids and liquids, the culeus 
was the largest, containiog twenty omphone. The 
ompAora contained tiro urtuBj or eight conffU, or forty*- 
eight sexiarHf six of wbidi (^S-hS) formed one eon- 
gim. The congim again was divided into twelve 
iemin<B^ the sextarws contained twelve cyaihii the 
quofUmua contained half a hemina^ and the aceiabuhm 
one fourth. The modius (the third part of an am^ 
phora) was only used as a measure tor dry things, 
particnkriy com; four moduli com formed the 
monthly allowance for slaves (dimensum). (Senec. Ep. 
80»; Cato de R. R. 56.) Tlie amphora was the 
measure for ship cargoes (Liv» xxi, 63.) ; the uma, 
eongiusy for fluids ; and also the cyathm^ contaming as 
much as a person could swallow at once. The qua- 
drantal was only used as a dry measure, s 

« There were two pounds in use anionry the Romans (each di- 
vided into twelve uticm or ouncesi and the uncice into eight 
drachms) ; the one fbr Uquid measure^ to determine the volume of a 
bod> {moles), and the other its weight. Galen evetywhere ^Ufr- 
tinguislies the Xhp€» ftirrpui^ (jUbnm mensoriam) and the Xfrpoir 
9r90iUK^¥ (Jibram pmi9)f and frequently compares them to* 
getber. Oil was chosen as the standard of all other liquid sub- 
stances^ and the same writer inrorms us, that he found from his own 
examination, that the weight of a pound of oil (l. m. ) was to a 
pound weight, as 10 is to 12 ; or that 12 oz. of the former were 
equal to 10 oz. of the latter. {Crevier, ut $upr^) Thus the congiuM 
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wouM contain 9 lbs. of oil (l. m.), and 7§ lbs. of oil in weight 
( pnnd>A ; as tlic sy)t»cific gravity of wine to oil is in the relation of 
9 to 10, it would (. onf.iin 100 oz. of the former in weight ( povdo). 
The conffiu^, tljfitriore, coiiUiined as mucli wine in weight as would 
be equal to 10 lbs. of oil (l. m.) ; for 100 02. pondo = 120 uz. or 
12 lbs. (l. mO> becaiMe IS en. « lOot. in weigbt. Hence 

wc nwy tee bow a amgku wu decern ponde. 

The Romans tneasared length or distance by feet, 

cubit5, paces, slddiay and miles. The foot (pes) was equal 
to twelve inches* It contained four hand-breadths 
(pabm); twelve thmnb-breadths (polkces); sixteen 
finger-breadthB {digUC) ; and was divided also as one 
whole (flw) into twelve parts (uncicB), The cubitus 
V* uina contained six palnue or one and a half pedes $ 
apassus five psdes ; 125 passus make one sAieftttm, and 
eight stadia one mile (mille passus or a millarium^. 
The Roman acre (jugerum) contained 240 feet in 
lengthy and 120 in breadth ; that is, 28^800 square feet* 
The half of an acre was called aetus quadnOyjs^ This 
was the real unit in the Roman land-measure, contain- 
ipg 14>400 square feet, t. e. a square of which each 
side was 120 feet. {Ni^. iL p*6260 Adusguadraius 
undique fimhur pedAus cxx. Hoe diifUotXhm faeU 
jugentm^' (ColumeL v. 1. 5.) ^ 

^ The {'ighth part of a jugerum (cUma) = 3G00 □ tcet ; the 
nctti< }itini!nu.'i (4 feet by 120) = 480 □ feet; the scrijmlutn — 
^ ot an acre, or =^ 100 □ feet. Twojugera make one Jucredium; 
100 karedia a* one eenturias and four eeniurut^ one saltuh 
or SOO jugera* A pole ten feel long {decempeda) was celled 
pertieot a percb^ (the English is 16} feet) ; hence, una perticA Irae- 
. tare, to measure with ihe same ell, to tieet in the same manner* 
(Pdn. Ep, 8. 2.) 

Although commerce and trade were established 
under the kings, as is proved by the formation of the 

harbour at the mouth of the Tiber (Ostia), and of the 
corporations (coUegia) of traders and artisans, which 
contiiiaed to a late period (Jav. iL 27* ; CUcpro dmOf 
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33.; Martial, iii. 16. 59.) still agriculture was con- 
sidered as the most honourable employment, and trade 
was forbidden to senators. As the power of Rome 
increased, its trade and merchandise {imrcatura)^ as 
well as its banking system (ne^otiatio, hence to niffa* 
ikUe a bill of exchange), became more extensive. 
Nevertheless the wholessJe dealer (jnagnarius) was 
alone looked upon with respect, and not the retailer 
(caupo), and the factors or agents (tntiUoret), who 
did not trade on their own account, k Trade was par- 
ticularly lucrative in the provinces ; and hence many 
Roman citizens fixed their residence there. {Cicpro 
Lege Man. 7.; in Verr. iu Sa, iii. 41., v. SSw; Satt. 
Juff. 26.) 

* They were abolished by the senate, hut restored by the Lex 
Clodia (695) on this subject ^ " The commercial treaties between 
Rome and Carthage are among the most curious documents of 
ancient history. The earliest of these treaties (245 a. u., or ^9 
B. c. ) warrants the safety of Romans trading in the markets of 
Cartlin^o, but binds their freedom of navigation and of making 
stttlenients on tlie coasts of Africa. The treaty entered into after 
the first Punic war ('242 B. c.) display tlio same jealous care on 
tije part ol Curihage to guard against encroachments." (3fart- 
Hme and Inland Discovert/, vol. i. 134.) 

*^ *« IlSberok$ et tardidi qumtiut mercemriorum omnium^ quorum 
cpeng, non fwrum artea emuniur : est emm m ilUs ii)sa merccs 
auetcramenihiim seroiivHs, (Cfc. Ofl^ i. 42.) 

In the increasing taste for expensive indulgence 
which now extended equally to every thing (converting 
the fields into artificial gardens) the trade, especially 
in com and other necessaries of life, with luxuries of 
every description, as well as the business of money- 
dealingy which degenerated into usury, rose to .the 
highest importance. {(HcadAU. v. 18. 20. 21., vi. 1.) 
That luxury commenced at a pretty early period is 
evidenced by the law with respect to the dress of 
women (lAv. xxxiv. 1. sqq.)^ by Uie various sumptuary 
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lawj» {ii(/es <}fmptnari(By laws limiting expenses), whidi 
succeeded it, and by other noticea. {Phmt.AuL iii. 5. \ 
t^rid. ii. & 4e6*) The more extensiTe the conquests 
became in Greece and Asia, the more rapidly did 
luxury increase ; yet still some vigorous characters 
preserved themselves uatainted by this corruptiiig 
v4oe {de. pro Muran. 86* ; Lw. xxxix. Id. 44. ; Gdt 
xiii, 22.), uhich ultimately decomposes all highly 
oivilised states of society* ^ 

I »< Xi'vertlielc'-s," says ^Ionto«:qnieu, wliatevcr might be the 
corruption of Home, all misfortunes were not introduced at once, 
for the force of its institutions was such ihat it preserved a heroic 
valour and all ita application to war in the midsL of riches — of 
effeminacy and of pkasiire : a circumstance ti^di» I believe, baa 
happened to no other nation of the world (p. 9fi«) In the dvll 
wars, which continued ao long a time, we remark ttiat the power 
of Rome waa continually on the increase without Under Marius, 
Sylla, Ponipoy, Caesar, Antony, Augustus — Rome, every day more 
fofmidable, achieved the destruction of all the kings that remained 
(p. 102.) Civil war never fails to bring out talent of every de- 
scnj)tion, and to cnate a military entliusiasm aiaoiigst all classes 
which must be formidable to Ibreign nations upon the return of 
peace** (p. 102.> 

' Numerous notices of the ancients inform us with 
what splendour and magnificence public and private 
edifices were built^ not only during the republic, but 
also in the time of the emperors* (P/tn. xxxiii. 
xxxvi. 6. ; Vitruv. vi. 8., vii. 3, &c.) Not merely 
the rich^ but even the poor participated in this extra* 
▼flgance ; for every one who offered himself as a can-* 
didate for any public office was compelled to procure* 
the popular favour by distributions of money and com ; 
by the exhibition of public showsi and by magnificent 
Miiquets. (Cte. pro Mmran. 36.; in Verr* i. 8.» iiL 
92. ; pro Mil. 35. ; Liv, xxxiii. 42., xxxvi. 2., xl. 19.) 
The. distributions of corn, the public exhibitions and 
baaqiietSy which were defiayed partly at the cost e£ 
tfaft'ntiitef and partly at the expenee of private bs&ih 
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Yiduals (when they undertook the office of a^dile), 
were particuiarly gratifying to a popiila<:e which bate4 
all labour, but whose pride was sufficiently elevated 
by the extent of Roman dominion, and the greatness 
of Roman glory. The emperors also kept up these 
cuatoms for the sake of retaining the great mass of 
the people under their power ; the avaricious Tiberius, 
however, formed an exception. ( Sitet, Tib, 47.) Under 
Constantine the Great, the Egyptian corn-vessels^ 
which had hitherto been destined for Rome, wert 
brought to the eastern capital, (^Claudian dc Bella Gil* 
dmico,) 

Besides the NegoHaiimt the money business w 
also conducted by the Arpentarii, with whom i^idi* 

viduals opened accounts (^mens^ rationesy tabnlas ao- 
cepti etexpensi)^ and by whose intervention {in fetw^ 
H de mensm seripiurd) money was paid. ■ The 
ffentarii attended in particular to the payments of 
Roman citizens living in the provincefi) as they might 
become. due at Rome* (Ctc. ad QuinL ii. 12«)« The 
Mensarii^ on the other hand, were the bankers of the 
republic (Lev Mijiucia, 537), and were crcutcil ibr 
the purpose of ^bating usury ; — Novi comuleSf Jene- 
hrem quogue rem^ — levari aggrent^ ioiMtkniem ali^ 
«m (npiMieam euramfmimm^ (l^iv. vi. 21.) Under 
the emperors, the two words u ere used without distinc-? 
tion. Thus C. Octavius, the iatiier, is called ar^- 
tariuif Suet Aug. 3., and nwtuariu^, ibid, c, 4. fin* 
(Bamshom's Synon^iik, 145.) TmpezUa (jpaxtC,lin^ 
from Tparc^otf wensa) is the Greek word tor banker, 
iKmfined, however, to the more ancient writers. ( jP4wt 
Cure, 2. 5, 66.; 1. % 9a) 

The principal business of tlie negotiatores consisted in lending 
«Miiey upoa latmsl U> the iBbnbitantsof the provincct ; by wkkk 
assBDs tfciejr vsvs ensbkd lo raaliie a laiger profit (the Lttf Mtm» 

o 
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,rou^ iefin^ 560, w« •» « "O* 

« Tbe fir»t and moi^t general prayer of all, «ay» 

Cre.cant ut opes, ut maxima tot9 

Nodrm iU arcajoro (24, 25.) 

o^ rti .\ !)v writing down the Blim and SUD* 
Atawmtnt ''^^^^^^'^ '^^ hence, •crfde.f 

nurnwo^ ^"^^ tfora«kbt. the cause of a debt, or 

"<"".««. article, of wcounl.. 

„poB interest {usura^ -- pecunimn p,ynAant 
JLly above the legal rate, or 12 per cent. 

f L at the rate of .B a. per month. -terest - 
100 months would be equal to the F-^'P^^' 
^itd w. termed cap«^- the uUe. es . ^ 
jZtus, and (applied aUo to *e cap-^l^ ^j^^ 
"borrower was said versuram facere, and if he paid the 
5riy conuacting a fresh loan, he was 8a.d venurS 
tr«.r. When money wa. lent upon secunty o. mort- 
:::r(...««.),>twassaldto^^^^^ 
The vear of ten months w as m use tor wie pitjr 

„aid on the Calends S hence called (Hor. Sat. 

3 87> "In the time of Augostus. the government, 
'n order to check the evil of usury, converted the 
conS^ted property of criminals into a in.ul iron. 
Xcrsun,s'wTre lent fbr .Uputated peruH^. ree 
Tnterest. to those who could give sec«my for double the 
amount." {SueL Aug. et Tib. ; Tac- An. v. 17.) 

, r««n M «M, r'od p^'"""-"'' -^^'r ""^'1 "'^^ 
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reiwvaieet or anatocismus jierjxluus. The Twelve Tables fixed the 
rate of interest at 12 per cent. (Jenta unciarium) ; yet the poor, 
' nys Livy, being overwiielmed by the principal, nexum mBatU 
> (yn. 19* £•) ; i* e» siurmiderad tbeir liberty to the creditors* la 
•tlie year 408 it was reduced to 6 per cent. 

4 Hence Calendaritan is used for the book in which c ie ditoi s 
entered an account of tbeir capital and the interest of the re$pect!te 
loans : Nemo benrftcia in Cnlendario scribii ; nec avams exactor ad 
horam etdiem appeLlat, (Sen. Ben. i, 2.) A law, by the emperor 
Claudius, prohibited usurers from lending money to minors on 
condition of being paid after the deatl^ of tt^ir pacTeuti. ( Tac. ^niu 
' xL So tht ttstirar in Horace 

Nomina eaclalur- mkptUribia dmrii Ur&iUm* 

(Set i. 2. 16, 17.)' 
The law of Claudius is supposed to be the same with the Senafu^ 
considtum Macedonianum (Ulpian). We may observe that 
Caletidee'is properly spelt with a C., the JC. hemt^ w^al only when 
it stands as an iiiitial. 3p K, stood as au ioitiai for Calumnku 
(p. 197.) 

% 
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MMESTIC OA PRIVATB I.IFB OV TM ROMAM. 

AUKUair IN BUiLDiwa.— coKSTRuerioN or rojuan houses. — uirits 

OF MaRRIAGI. — CONFAHHKATiO, t'OEMPTiO, U&UCAFTiO. MUfXl^ 

**BKtDAL UB.IMy tftOCS8SI01l.«— MURXAUS* 

The domestic or private life of the Romans was mo- 
dified by tlieir military conquevtSy and raised through 
the influence of Greek and Asiatic manners from the 
highest state of simplicity to the highest state of 
luxury ; for the whole Roman people^ being masters of 
whatever was obtained by conquest, disposed of it 
according to their pleasure. Tlie tide of luxury and 
corruption first broke in after tlie conquest of Carthage, 
Corinthi Macedonia, and Asia^ — exhibiting itself in 
every department^ in the magnificence of their build* 
ings, the extravagance of their banquets, and the 
costliness of their apparel. As this taste for indul- 
gence naturally affected all the relations of life (and 
since the ancient vigour and simplicity and earnestness 
never entirely disappeared from the Reman character), 
it gave rise to peculiarities, tiie reasons of which have 
been frequently mistaken, and have occasioned errone* 
ous opinions respecting the private life of the Romans. 

The progress of luxury was particularly manifested 
in the kcuset of the Romans. From the time of the 
Punic wars, the humble cottages of their ancesUws 
were gradually superseded by splendid and magnificent 
buildings. These buildings » were adorned with porti- 
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eoes ; the thresholds with the finest marble (frequently 
wi^giMd by artificial oolouring) ; and the walls of the 
liferent apartments decorated with paintings. Tea* 
sellated pavements were unknown at Home before the 
sera of Sylia (Piin. H. N» xxxvi. 25.) ; by Csesar ihoy 
appear to have been caesidered a part of tke necessary 
furniture of a camp." Apartments were built for the 
cUiierent hours of tke day and seasons of the year ; and 
•U wore fitted up with the most costly magnificenoot 
The-inconvmiiettce of heating apartments by fire ea 
account of the smoke (for the Romans had no chim* 
neys) was prevented by conveying the heat (some* 
tiases hot water) firom a furnace below (AypotaiMtem), 
by means of tubes or canals affixed to the walls. (^Sefiec. 
J^. dO. ; (ie Promd. 4. ) As glass was not as yet used 
for windows, the deficiency was compensated by the 
use of the lapis specuiafi% 

■ Luxury in building made but slow profrrc^s at itn first corn- 
menceinent. The censor L. Crassus, who first erected six pillars 
of Ilyrnottian marble iu t!ie allium of his house, was ridiculed as 
the Palatine Venus. (P/m * 'ii. I.) A year after S)Ila*8 death, M. 
Lepidus, who was consul u •tli Catulus, erected a house reckoned 
by far the most splendid at that period ; Inil thirty years after, 
wards it was outvied by a hundred others. (PUn* ixzvt. IS.) 
Xucullus carried luxury in buildip.<; to its highest pitch ; he first 
adorned his buildings with a black Egyptian marble, which re- 
ceived after him the name of Lucullian. (Veil. Pat. ii. 23.) Ci- 
cero's house, whicii cost H S ^icies (see p. 283.), was distin^rvjiMhod 
by a portico SOO feet in Ilii;.';Ui. Cicero possessed beauiifui villas 
in the neighbourhood of liutne, and kept up a constant corre- 
6})ondence with Atticus wliile lu Greece, in order to procure va» 
sious worlcs of art for their decoration. (On Memurra^ see Plm, 
3(xxvi« 6.) The fairest and most fertile regions in Italy were 
covered with extensive pleasure-grounds, laid out in a style of 
luxurious magnificence. The most splendid sviary (crmtkon) 
Pjdonged to Varro. (£• It* iiu 3* 5.) 

' The principal parts of a Roman house ^ were th^ 
AJtHum^ where the nobility placed ihe images of their 
^iHcestors, and clients used to watt on their patrona.'^ 

It later times it appears to have been divided, int^ 
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different parts, separated from one another by hangings 
or veils (ve/a), into which persons were admitted 
aeoording to thetr difereot degrees of favour; whence* 
thejr were called mmd admiggkmie pHmm^ mmndtB^ 
tertim. Here too was tlie hearth {Jbcus)^ around 
which the images of the Lares were placed. Wood 
well dried and anointed with the lees of oil, to prevent 

smoke, was termed li(//ui acapiut {a, neg, and -/.aTy^^, 
smoke }• '^^Implumwm was that part of the alrivm 
wheffe the rain-water feU^ and which admitted light 
Aom the emifjphtwam (camplumi Immii). The sleeping 
apartincats were termed cubkida dormitoria v, no<h 
turfMj for there were also eMcida dmma for reposing 
in the daytime* Any room or apartment in the Innet 
part of the house was called conclave, which is some- 
times put for the tridmimm. 

^ The doon of the Romui tumses opentd fnis tiie rtWieC (Ai 
pMkmm\ ; and when any one went out» he atnick the door on the 
inaid^ to gire weming to those without ; hence crejiuUJMs, conr 
crepttit a Glycerio ostium, the dour of Gly cerium is about to ht 
opened. {Ter. Jnd iv. 59.) This the Greeks eaJAitd ^^ofHlf biftm-i 
jmocking from without kotthv^ Kpo6ftyy pnhnn: 

* Qui i/nnsfinex in nfrio ex/H)nu7it, et iiotnmn familice sii^ lango 
ordinct ac fnultis stcmrnnium iUigata Jlexuris^ in parte pri'nd O'dium 
coUomfUi noti nu^t quant nobUes sunt* (Seneca, Benef. iii. 28.) 
TChu ezcETetions et Pompeii, and later researches concerning the 
internet arrangement of Roman houees, hav« led to views on dill 
mAject different from what have hitherto heen received* The f«|- 
^tjftif/ilift has hitherto t)een considi-red as an empty space before the 
gate; but INIazois (Essni sur les HnUtalion$ des artciens Romaitu) 
proved, from incontestable evidence, that the vrstihuhtm was no- 
tiiing else but one or more front apartments, to the side of the en- 
trance, destined for the reception of those who came before the 
interior <yf the house was opened. The principal entrance of tbe 
'«hini«# (frequently ascended by steps) was closed by an outer door; 
tha apace betwiit this outer door and the inner one was termed iVo- 
^'ihyrum by the Romans — iHM^fmm hj the Greets. (FSfmb* 
^t6. IOl ) TlmMigh the inner door €»» proceeded without interrup- 
,$ion into the o<rmm, wliich (as it was surrounded on all sides H-itb 
edifice's, frde.^ was termed cavum eFffhnn, or cava:dium. As the rain- 
water here streamed on every bide from the roof, a comftluvium 
was attached to the wall of the trdes as a pi oteciing roof against 
the weather. As the comiUuuium might be built in dilferent 
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fasIjioDs, hence the airium was divided into almnti Titscanicum 
(merely supported by l)eams), Corinthium ( where tiie comjttuviumffiM* 
supported all muod with pillirs)f telroMglum (wbm the Immm of 
the €^miiitmum were supported merely by four pillars placed at the 
corners), teUwUnatum (wiierc the roof was of a vaulted form}* 
The water was carried oiT from the impluvium by subterranean 
pipes. To the back of the atrium, the building separated into 
two winf^s (alo'). The Oecvs Corinlhiu^ or Cyziccmis was an apart- 
rtiiciU splendidly adorned, in general, witii paintin>j;s ; dli^ opi^ned, 
to tU^ back, into a uia|j;oificeat and extensive peristyle surruutided 
by walks {jmbutaiionei) and green places {viridaria], so that this 
portion served as a garden. There were two other aptftments ow 
both sides of the otfCM-^ species of mlouM for conversation (txedray 
In the houses of the distinguished \s c also meet with apartments 
for the library, baths, sleeping (dormitorin, cubiada)t slaves {cetUt 
Jamiiirf), cellars {hypog^a concamerafa). Houses of small size 
usually consisted of many stor ies {labidala)\ and, as the apartment 
for taking meals was situ;*ted above the cjround-floor, hence all 
the apartments of this story were termed ccenacula {yw*f<^}» 
Here the poet Martial (i. 118.) bad bis lodgings. 

The eating apartments were odled CkmatwuefjCcena^ 

cula V. Triclinia ; a parlour for supping or sitting in 
was called Diata ; an apartment for basking in tlie 
fiUQ was called Scktrium or Hdiooamlims (individuals 
so basking were said ^o/e viJtt) ; a garret was termed 
ccenaculum. The roofs seem to have been generally 
of an angular fortOi the highest part of which wap 
called fastigium; h€nce open fasHffium inyiHmgr€j to 
finish ; Curatio aliior fastigio suoy a charge superior to 
his rank. (Liv. ii. 27*) The Romans in later times 
adorned the pavements of their houses with small 
pieces of tnasrble of diffetent kinds and colours (papt» 
menta sectilia^ eniblemata vermicuiata)^ or with small 
pebbles dyed in various colours (^pavmenia ieiieUala}f 
in after-times called opus nrnmtm v. muiitntm^ Moeaid 
work. The ceilings {Laqu4Uiria v. hucunaria) wer6 
loften adorned with ivory, gilt (aufea, inaurata)^ and 
' j>aiiited* The lamps of the ancients Q<^(th >jSxytAf Ati 
* isilver, br^nUe, or Terracotta) are objects of great curi* 
1 Osity .to the Archapologist. ^ 

o 4» ' 
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Hirough adherence to ancient manners, some pectt^ 

liarities in the domestic life of the Romans did not dis- 
appear even in the m)st corrupt and degenerate periods* 
The father of the family (paierfamiUcu) was master 
VI the house and had power over his children ^, so 
that their personality was not recognized until they 
Were released from the pcUria potesUu^ With young 
men tliis happened at the time of their assuming the 
ioga virilisy and with young women at the time of their 
espousals (^ftomalid) \ for neither were allowed to 
marry without the consent of their parents. A l^gal 
marriage (jtishm mairimonium) could only take place 
between gentes. The union of an ingenuus with an 
ingenua was termed comiubium, « The marriage-union 
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founded itself upon an agreement (conventum et paelum) 
ef the man with the fatlier of the bride ; whereupon 
the espousals (gprnsaHa, spanderet tpema, pacUi) took 
place. The dowry {dos) was fixed; liie conditions 
settled (ialntkR adtiffnahamtwr) ; and the rings (^ammU 
pronubi) were exchanged. 

If a child wa'' wenk or defornied, tin* falhor could t xpose itj 
andthiscrucl custom loiitinued under thi- ('t!ipL'Kit<i. iSmt. Octav. 

* 

65-: CaH^' 5.) WUvn he was grown up the t.iilicr could iscourge, 
imprison him, or seTI him as a slav^ p. 82.) A &on could 
acquire no property whlMMit the consent of bit MMf % and ibis waa 
termed peeuUum* If a father wished to release liis son (emanc^ 
paire)f he brought hirn before tiie pr«tor, and sold trim three times 
per at et Ubhrm to a friend, called Pater Fidncmrimu Five Roman 
citizens, an aniexlafug (or witness) and &/ibrif>ens were present; 
when the transfer was made the libriitem struck the balance {librcm) 
with a coin (vre ., and gave it to the natural fiUlier way of pricc^ 
who inanumitted tlie son. 

* CoHuuhium liabent civcs linrtuini ciun ciuibus liomanis i cum 
Latiitii autem el peregriitis ila, si concessum sUt cum servU nullum 
eete&tmvbium, (Ulpian Regular. Tit. 6.) 

Conjuge barbard 

Tu R PI s marjlui vixit » ( Hor. O d . i i i . 5. 5. ) 

Tlie nuplife [scii.. fence) could only take place in the coiinubiunu 
(Heiiicc. Ant. Uoni. Synt. I. i. tit. x.) The I. ex Vajna Pop" 
ptea {16'1 — enforcing and enlarging the Lex Juiin or '* Lex Ma* 
rita" (Hor. Cam. Sec 90.) of Augustus), communlcatad a 
greater freedom. According to this law, none but senators, with 
their sons and grandsons, were prohibited from marrying a fieed* 
woman or an aciress. But the Romans 6rst received full permis« 
sion to mnrry foreign women after Caracalla had communicated the 
rights of citizenship to nil the free-born inhnhitants of the empire. 
In the Twelve Tables, marriages were prohibited between the pa- 
tricians and plebeians, but this limitation was abolished by the L^x 
CanuUia (a, u. 309). Wlien a patrician lady married a plebeian, 
slii; was said palribus enubere. After the passing of the Lex Papa 
Pop/ueah the woman who cohabited with a married man still rt-^ 
tained the name dpelkxi but she who lived with an unmarried 
man was dignifted with the more honourable titles of amtcai can* 
eMna» 

The marriage ceremonies (nuptiat) were performed 
in different manners. The most ancient and solemn 
form of marriage was the e o nf arreatio (because they 
ate a cake^yorretfin Ubum)y performed by the Foutifex 
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3/., or Flmnen Dialisy in the presence of at least ten 
witnesses» and accompaoied with sacrifices. By it a 
woman waa said to come into the power of ber httebaitd^ 
by the sacred 1aw9 (in manum, u e. poieOdkm ttiri con^ 
venire). She thus became partner of all his substance 
and sacred ritea; if he died intestate^ and without 
children, ahe inherited his whole fortune ; or if he ie^ 
children, she had an equal share with them.^ TM 
marriage b^ Coemptio resembled a purchase, since the 
bridegroom gave a piece of money to the father of th6 
bride. {Cw.pro Mur^m. 10.) The efiPects of this rite 
were the same as of the former. The woman assumed 
the name of her husband together with her own, as 
Aniama DrusU Domiiia SthtU, Caiimi$ Marcia ; th6 
goods which she brought to her husband, in addition 
to her dowry^ were called Parapkema or bona para-* 
phemedia* Marriage by means of UsucqpHo took plac« 
when a woman had lived in the house *oP a man longer 
than a year (matrimonii causd\ and thus became bis 
lawi ul wife t)y prescription (um eajpta fuU). ' ^ 

^^In this respect the maLerfamiUas (as slie was termed) wai 
obtlngutslied from the matrona : quoniam non in matrimonium 
nmiunh sed t« ^mHUum quoque mariii eiiniui keretUs heum 9nm» 
(Gel I. xviii. $,) Tlieetvil wars* including the social war (or 
war of the allies), the wars Ixftween Marias and Sylla, Cfiesar aad 
Pompey, tlie Triumvirs and Conspirators, and> in fine, between 
Aiip^iistMS and Antony, h:iH «?o far di'ininished population tfiat it 
was found necessary to promote it by an express law — the f.ez 
Papia Poppcca de mariiandis ordinibus (a. u. 762). By this law, 
whoever had three children in the city {jus Irium iilterorum) was en- 
titled to certain privileges aod immunities. These privileges WM 
an exemption from The trouble of goardianshlp, a priortty in 
bearing offices, and a treble proporlSon of corn. Thoate iHio Ml 
children could receive a legacy entire (Idgatum omne v. ioltduin 
caperc\ and also, what would otherwise have fallen (^caducum) 
into tlie exchequer ; hence Plutarch observers that many Romans 
married in order Ijimt Ntiiejr vnight bi) Capably of iuhenudg;^ the 
^alfttl^^othffs., ^ ^ ^^^^ 

ec'Xbe^^thnaltf) marriage (ntipat<;?) waa imA perfi>rnie4 
without consulting tiie auspices^ (see p. 27 tiote.)y and 
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oQariag It i^crifice to Juno (^pronuba^ qtwd tmbentibus 
gnee$$uy Neither vas it performed oo any unlucky 
days, as the kalends, nones, and ides, and the days 
which followed them, but particularly thewkok month 
of May: Meme mabtm mafo nubere vmlgut oiL ^Ov* 
Fast T. 490.) On the wedding-day the face of the 

bride was covered (tiubebatur) with a safFron-colourcd 
voil (^Jiammcum v. —us) ; hence nuhere sc. se viroy to 
siarry (literaliy to veU herself for) a husband — dare 
V* eoUocare /Ukm nuptum v* nupiuh to dispose of a 
daughter in marriage. Her girdle {zona) vv as iastuned 
in a knot (Jlerculem fwdas), w hich was loosed by the 
bridegroom* Her hair was divided into locks with the 
point of a small spear, Comat virgineas hcista rccuna 
comas. (Ov« fast. ii. 560*) Aflcr the pert'orniance of the 
marriage ceremony, she was conducted in the evTening 
(dveebaiur v. deducebatur^ hence duceise uxorem^ to 
marry a wife,) to her liusband'b house — being attended 
by three boys (^Paranymphh Augustin. de Civ« Dei, 
xiv. 18*9 whose parents were still living), and preceded 
by lighted torches (^faces fiuptiales^ 7naritcc), A threat 
number of friends and relations attended the marriage 
ceremony (pompom nupiMakm diucAmi)* A boy 
named Camittus carried in a covered basket (eumerufn 
v» -a) the bride's utensils {ntihmiis tUemiUa)^ and play- 
things for children (cnpundia). 

' ^ubU genera socruSt nuHU ausjncibuit nuiUi mtctotibustj'unet-' 

iitominibiis (Cic. Cluent. 5.) — withont consultnii^ the auspices 
— without tlie presence of elders, relations, guardians (auclorcs), 
who subscribed ttitir iiiinK s as witness^ of th« marriage contract, • 
JiQci tbi^rcby rendered it valid ; — 

Veniet cum gignaionbut au^tx. (Juv. x. 33i$^) 

When the bride came home, being asked who she 
was, she answered^ uftt iu CaOuef tbieffo Caia (referring 
to Ca£g fCMlfa/or Tanacjul!^ wife mrijaiiiius 

^ ' ' ' o 6 ' > -'1^-- 
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Phriscus); intimating that where her husband was master 

she was mistress. Upon her entry she received the 
keys of the house ; a distaff, as the symbol of her 
domestic duties* The bride bound the door-posts of 
her husband with woollen fillets, and anointed them 
with the fat of swine oi wolves, to avert fascination 
or enchantment, whence she was called uxor quasi 
(Serv. Virg. Mn» iv. 458«) According to an 
ancient custom nuts also were scattered amongst the 
people assembled ; hence nuces reUnquere, to leave 
trifles and attend to serious business. The husband 
gave a feast on the occasion (coma nupHaUs)y and pre- 
sented a sum of money to the bride in a plate ^ ; tliose 
who were guests were said ad officium venire. The 
matrons who conducted the bride to the marriage bed 
((ffcnialis Iccti/s) were lermed jyronubrp. ; and the songs 
sung on tlie occasion were called epithalamia, Small 
presents (apopkareia) were distributed among the 
guests ; on the following day another entertainment 
(repotia) was given, which the bride concluded with 
performing sacred rites. 

^ ' T.nnce hcata 

Dacicus et scrjpto radial Gemiamcus auro. 

(Juv. vi. 204, 205.). 

Tbe Daeteus and Gemunmns were gold coins ttnick in eom« 
memoraiiofi of victories over the 0adaiie and Germans* 
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CHAPTER XXXVIIL 

DOMESTIC OR PRIVATE LIFE OP THE ROMANS* 

LIBERTY OF DiV<H<rF-. — rrRFMONTKS VSVU IV IT. COVDlTION AND 

CIIAKACTKK Ob HoMAN WoN^h s. 1 KMALE KOUCATiUN. £DUCA* 

TION OF BOYS. ROMAN CllAilACXEA. 

In the case of a diTorce^ which was permitted to the 
husband (divorihtm^y not however without just cause 

(F'estHS in soiiticum) the husband took the keys from 
the wife, teiUug her to collect what belonged to her, 
and depart ; res iuat Hbi habeio^ weciUgt sareinat eset, 
node foTOB. If the husband was absent he sent his 
wile a bill of divorce {nuncittm remit tebut) \ and this 
was called rcnmiciatio matnmonii. If a wife had been 
guilty of infidelity, she forfeited her dowry ( Vai^ 
Max, viii» 2, 3. ; but if the divorce had been made 
without aoy fault of hers, her dowry was restored to 
her, usually at three different payments (triinu pm^ 
tumUius)^ as the husband had generally so received it. 
In the later ages of the republic, the liberty of divorce 
was permitted to women, who exercised it so frequently 
and with so little shame, that Seneca says they 
reckoned their years, not from the number of consuls 
but of husbands (de Berief, iii. 16). So Juvenal : 
FiufU octo mariU quinque per €tuiumf90Sf vi« 228* 

" Inter DivoKTiuM et REPuniuM hoc interest, quod repydinA 
etiam /"iiinrum matrimonium putest (i« €. the espousals migtit be 
broken off), non reete auiem tpansa dhoriim dieUurj quod divor* 
ihim ear 00 dkhtm quod m dkenat pmie» eimtf pd duceduid* 
(Paulus in Digest. I. 16. 191.) No diToroe was valid, unlcis 
tiae formality was gone through in the presence of seven Roman 
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diicens, be$ide» a freed mao •f ivdivkU^ nuking the dlvorov 

(/rf. rfe nil '^r. f R. ) 

* Augustus criiictcd a law ( Lrr Julia de Adultcrii'i) on this 
subject, by wliicli adulteresses lost one haJf of th(*tr dowry, aod 
the ttiird purtioo uf their remaining property, and were banished 
to an island. Domitian rendered them incapable of receiving any 
legacy (Stecf. JOomiU c 8.)^ M<t proMbited tkem the use ofUctiett, 

A marriage contracted by confcurreaHo was dissolved 

by a sacrifice called diffhrreaiio ; that contracted by 
coempth wa$ dissolved by a kind of release called reman-'^ 
mpaHio. The man was said dimUiere tuDorem (irvwifM^n^y, 
and the woman ^voXtiVny, rdinquere v. deserere 
Since second marriages were not considered so respect- 
able 88 a state of widowhood, hence umrtra (L e. 
nut Mtipto) often occurs in ancient inscriptions as aii 
epithet of honour. Though the Romans were permitted 
to keep concubines (coniuberfiium)^ yet the children 
were termed naiuraks^ and had no legal rights. 
Children, sprung from the intercourse of freemen With' . 
slaves, were termed hybridcd, ^ 

* The children of a legal marriage were termed legittmi. The: 
children of a Roman citizen and a foreign woman were called 
hfbfridte^ or Umdat and their condition was Utile better than that 
OT slaves. {Ja9* xWiu 3.) Manria^re between penons nearly re* 
latcd, as brothers and sisterSi uncles and nieces, &c., was pro^ 
hibited, and termed monlm or •um* (Suet. Claud. Nero^ S.) 

Although but few notices have come down tow 
relative to the condition of women, yet it would appear 
that they did not long preserve their ancient simplicity^, 
after the Romans had once become acquainted with 
the laxurieB of Hfe. • Although the care of the housf 
was their provim*e, and spinning and weaving their 
chief employments % yet we find that, in after-times, 
women of rank became so laxorious and indoleat.t^ 
l|»gr tlMught this attention below them i ^ Num, , |^ 

t€Bque sic luacu et inertid defluunt, ut 7ie lanifimi quidem 
ismamsmc^re ddgmntur, (ColuaieL^fpro(ei]^.,9-Jl^^(ji| 
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the tikne oT tfie Pwie wan, the tribane C. Ofipliii' 
proposed a law againti the extraTagant dress of woineh 
(mundus muliebris), which was carried, but did not 
continue long in force. {Liv. xxxiv« L sq*) 

^ 'hfajorcs itoslri iLullafny ne privalant qindem^ rC7n a^rrc ffininas 
Si/id auctore (see note p. 299) volueruni ; in maim esse patenium^ 

frairum, virorum. (Liv. xxxiT, 2.) 'Die guardianship over women 
ehber pupittMrii (continoing till they wm tn«rria9eiible> cr 

perj)etua (af^er that term). As they could do nothing without the 
consent of their guardians, the individuals acting as gnardiani 
were said interponere mtetorUatem* The guardianship over women 
terminated when they came into the power of the hii»;f);»nd (con- 
vevt 'uwe in vianuin\ or wlwn Uiey iiad borne three or four children 
{jure Iriian v, qualitoy libf'ror^im). 

" As vvoinen, according U> the Lex Voconia (a. u. 594), could 
not inherit ab intestaioy and widows could only receive a tenth part 
of the husband*i property •^tlielaw was evaded by leaving the la* 
tatritance to a frieiid Ikffreitjkiiiaanui)^ with a pny&r that be would 
give it to such persons as could not legally inherit Such an in- 
heritance was termed JUekommismnu 

' Hence the qualities of a good wife : jyrohilas^ forma, fides^ 

Jama pudicititr, lanijic(pqne manus. (Auson. Par. iii. 3., xvi. S.) 
The distaft' was termed coins; the spindle, fusus ; the loom, or at 
least that part of it to which the web was tied, jugum (in this 
form n) ; the treadle!*, insUia; the shuttle, radius ; the yam-beamy 
tcapus 

Insilia ac Jiisi, radii scapique somntcs. (Lucrel. v. 1S52.) 

The threads ins<*rted into the warp were called tuUemen (the 
woof,) and the instrument w hich sepnrated the threads of the warp, 
arundo. From the operation of spinning and weaving,^um, a 
thread, is often put for a hlyla or manner of writing, ma du cere, 
or deducere, to compose ; — 

Tenui deducta jioemaia JUo, (Hor. £p. ii. 1. 225.) 
AXmh and whtexem to subjoin. 

This effeminacy naturally affected the education of 
AmghteTB, which devobed «4poii the mothers, hut fre- 
quently ptssed into the haads ^ female davei^ whm 
lost no opportunities of corrupting their morals. (Phui, 
MmA \u S.) The lemale sex was so much devoted 
to «ie public gamesy that At^guitos found itttaeesiafjr 
r6 restrict them in that respect. These regulaftiiMii 
however, were se oempleteljr obliterated uD4cr ilie sue- 
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OMding einp«roni» that the public games appear to 
have been the lekooia of female licentiousneaa (Jw. 

v%AV,\. sqq.) — mit in cehhren cultisfnma femina ludos 
(0\,), In the private hie of the liomans we eveiy 
where mtts the reserve and moddaty of the Grecian 
women ; and the progress of corruption must have been 
ho luucli the more rapid, as niolhcrs uhsumed the task 
of initiating their daughters by example as well as by 
precept. Ju%'ena1 (vL 186«) lashes the fondness whidi 
the youn*^ ladies of his time manifested for Greek 
literature and accoinpli&hmcnts. 

The education of boys, in the earliest as well as the 
latest periods, was always directed to the development 
and formation oi their character as citizens or members 
of the body politic. During the first five centuries 
(from the building of the city to the first Punic war), 
thf vvli<ile adminigtration and education of the Homans 
were military, and their efforts wwv merely ciirected 
to the aggrandisement of the state* Before the Romans 
became acquainted with the Greeks, education was 
conHned to the learning of the Twelve Tables (^di$ce» 
bamii$ enitn pmri xii. Tab* ut carmen neoenanumf 
Cic. de Legg. U. 2S.) of political maxims, and of ancient 
pocnis in which heroic actions were celebrated. 

Particular attention, was paid to the development of 
the physical < system ; for the first appearance of the 
young Roman was necessarily on the theatre of war. ( Cic 
de lueg, ii. 23 ; Notiius v. assa.) Tiius education at- 
tained its noblest object ; the individual was completely 
modified by its inflneneet and its benefiu may \m 

estimated iVoin the hi^^h esteem in which youth was 
held, even to a late period. {Toe* Ann, iii. 31.) After 
tke Romans beenme acquainted with the Greeks'^, 
education was conducted after the Grecian fashion. A 
love for the sciences was particularly awakened by the 
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conquest of Mi^na 0?aecia, Etruria, ttiid Sicily, to* 
wards the end of the first Punic war. A more inti« 
mate aoqaaintaMO viih these oountriea, and the amval 
of many rhetorici&ns, pbilosophersy and poets, exorladi 
a very beneficial influence upon the national taste. 

* We have no longer a just idea of the exercises of the body ; a 
nMm who now pays too much altentioii to them appears eontsmpt* 
iUet liecaiits the gresler part of these exerciaet liate no other ohjeel 

but pleasure or ornament ; whilst among the ancients eVerj thing, 
even dancing, fonned a branch of the miliury art. Those who 

critici*ie Homer because he ordinarily extols in bis heroes strength 
or a<^ili(y of body, ought to find fault with Sallust, w!»o praises 
Poinpey because h« le.iped, ran, and carried a burden as well as 
any man of his time." Montesquieu^ p. 18. 

" Tlie Romans however, were at (ir^t very jealous respecting 
tlie Greek philosophers and rhetorldans. A decree of the senats 
WIS passed, a. u* 593, banishing them fnun the city ; this prohU 
bition was renewed by tbe censors (663), and included also ths 
l4itin rhetoricians. We may observe that the* r/ietoret, Who taught 
the art of oratory, were constantly distinguislied during the earh'er 
period of Roman eloquence from the etat*fr€H or orators^ properly 
so called. 

The hoys were now placed under the superintend* 
anoe of a slave {patkiffoffus) > ; from a very early age 
tfaey were instructed in the schools of the gramtnartans 

in those sciences which bear an immediate relation to 
active life» as rhetoric and philosophy^ An acquaintance 
was also zealously cultivated with those national poets 
who did homage to the taste oi" the age (^Manso Verm, 
AjbhandL p. 97- sqq.) ; and the youth were now in* 
structed in the Greek language. A knowledge of this 
language was so tnuch the more necessary, as they 
^ere witiidrawn from the care of the pcedagogi when 
they had assumed tlie toga viriUs, in their seventeenth 
year, and were sent to Greek cities (A^ens, Anitoek^ 

MarseiileSy &c.)j in order to {)ursuc for a longer period 
the uninterrupted study of philosophy, of which Cicero 
and Octavianus are celebrated instances. This attach** 
mot to Greece apiiears to have been very generri. 
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( Ar. Am PotL d$8, ) Yet coq>oral and military exer^^ 

cbes were not neglected ; even the adult devoted their 
altentioa to them; reccMauuending them^lves, these , 
maaati to the lavour of the people. 

* The p^dano^US only attended to fclementafy education ; the 
pr^Bcepiorcs to cducaliou proper. (Cf. Quinctilion, i. i. 7.) To 
•uch public teachers belong alto tbe kUrdi (properly interpreiei 
poeUtrum, tbe ypa/A^oriirol of the Grecka). The most celebrated' 
cf tbe Roiaae lehouls was tbe Jlhenaum, founded by the em- 
peror Hadrian, and maintaining itself, under the name of schola 
Montana, to the time of the first Christian emperors. Tt was a' 
large huildinfr, in which the Roman youth notonly were educated, 
but poets and rhetoric an ^ were in tlie hal)it of reciting and de- 
claiming. «* The U( ma IS then, like the Greeks, had their public 
recitations, their lecturers, their literary conversazioni and ban- 
quets ; and, as among rhe Greeks, tlie sciences were not split into . 
paititalar factiltiefl and departments {disciplinee). The know- 
ledge^ coAsid^rett indispensable ftnr every Roman of respecUblo 
■landing in society, was comprised unde^tbe title of artei Hberales, 
ttudia humtinitalis,** (Bscbenburg. p. 67. ^ From tlie time of 
Vespasian a fixed salary (annua centena, 100,000 sesterces annu- 
ally for each. Suet, Vespas. 18.) was paid out of the treasury to 
the (ireek and Latin rhetoricians; so that we now meet with re- 
gular teachers or jmtfdnsors (hence projiten, jyrofessio) stipendiary 
upon the state, amongst whom QuiiUilian is particularly worthy of 
notice. Tina example waa followed by Hadrian in ibe foundatioa 
of tbe Aikeweumt as well as Antoninus Pius, who extended the re- 
gulation of Vespasian to the teachers of philosophy, and salaried 
rhetoricians and philosophers as public teachers throughout the 
provinces. His successor, Marcus Aurelius, manifested no less 
real : and thus we see public schools, after the example of Rome, 
established in the most important cities of the RoTnan empire, in 
Italy, Gaul, and Africa. The cnmculum of study embraced 
grammar (i. pliilulogy and criticism in the ancient sense of the 
word; see Hitman, p. 4K), rbetorlCf tnd philoaoiihy, and, in 
later times, medicine and jurisprudence» 

Nunc totus Graias noslraipie habet orbis Athena*. 

(juv. XV. 112.) 

Private education was principally confined to the solution of liicses 
and problems {solvere qumstionet)* iiaeiir*s Geschichte, &c», 
p. 40, 41. 

Thus the education of the Romans was characterized 

by a spirit completely practical, and hence their literary 
performances are essentially distinguished from those 
of the Greeks Hence art, too« and the wolrks of art» 
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were only esteemed at Kotne in so flurM'lliey'iervM. 

to gratify the senses, or communicate to external life 
that splendour which appeared worthy of a Roman, in 
possession of unbounded riches, and niler of the vrorhL' 
The images (whieh were transmitled from generation 
to generation) in the house of every great man, en- 
nobling their possessor, contributed very mudi to 
dcvelope those heroic sentiments whose achievements 
have justly constituted the wonder of posterity. (Plin. 
XXXV. 3. ; Sail, Jug, 4. Bern/iardy oti Roman ednrxk' 
tUmt in bis Grwudriu d. Rom. IaU* p« 12. Thus 
the popular character rested upon educatioot 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

D6^kESTXC OR PAIVATB X,t¥t Olf TttE RO&lAKS« 

tiO^fsy PftFS*;. TUNICA, ZONA. —TUNICA A VGUSTirr.AVI A, t.ATI- 

CI.AVIA. SHAPK OF THE TOGA. COLOUR. TOGA PR^TKXtA 

CKaK.VI<iNieS ON THE ASSUMPTION Of THK TOGA VIAXUS* QTUKa 
GARMENTS* 

In the earliest times the clothing of the ftimple and 
hardy Romans formed merely a necessary protection 

against the inclemency of the weather; and by the 
signs or distinctions attached to it, served to discrimi- 
Date one class or order of men from another* The 
simple dress of the cittaens consisted of the tunica 
(^tunica exteriorly a white woollen vest, which was 
narrow and without sleeveSi reaching down to the 
kneesy and fastened by a girdle or belt (cingultm, 
tindus, uSi zona^ baUeus). Tunics, with sleeves (chu 
rodotcEf inanic€Um)y and reaching down to the ancles 
(talares)^ were at first considered effeminate ; though^ 
under theemperors, tliey were worn also with fringes 
at the hands (ad manus JiynhriatcB), 

As it was thought eiieminate to appear abroad with 
the tunic slackly or carelessly girded (discineius) i 
hence disemeinf nepos, a dissolute spendthrift; diseindi 
Affi (Virg; -^n., viii. 724.), the effeminate Africans, 
for the Africans wore no girdle (PiauU Pom. v. 2. 28.) ; 
and hence the saying of Sylla, concerning Csesar, to 
thfe optimates, who interceded for his life, tit malh 
prcccinctum puerum cavermU (Suet. Jul. 46.) As money ' 
wan carried in the aone or belt {tncmdus Uiiimcam 
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mercaioi\ Or. Fait. v. 675) hence Horace, Bp. iL 
2» 40.y The man will go any whither, gonam 
penkdkf who hm Imt bk piirae;" and Juvenal uses 
S im s m^ for A» ro6 or plunder Cum tmttn mtptt 

Marius discinxerit Afros ^ ^ (Sat. viii. 120.) Under 
the tunic tiie iiomans wore another woollen covering 
Subueula^ (tumoa nUtrimtt in later timea iuimM^ 
afterwards made ef linen. The under-veet of tlie 
women was termed Indusitim. (iior. £p« 1. 1.95«; 
Varro de L. U iv. m) 

■ ^<)?}a answers to (!io Greek ^apcviriow, {Isfdor* Otig* XI. 9.) 
^ Compare also Mariiul (xii. 29.) : — 

■ ■ mcifios discin^rere fectos, 
Mensarumque jfttlc's nun tunel Uermagenes, 

^ Posteaquam binas lunicns habere caeperunt, inslituerunt voettrt 
Sufmcuiam ei Indudum. (Varro apud Non. xiv. 36.) 

As the poor were obliged to content themselves 
with die iwma alooc^ hence they are called Tunioalm 
pqpulus, or 7\tnwaiL The tunicB of the senators were 
distiiit^uishcd by a broad stripe of pui jile (clavus)^ and 
those of the iuughts by a narrow one : the former 
being termed iunica bUickufOf and the latter Aiatiea 
angmtidava. Or rather there were two stripes ( fascia^ 
pki^uJ4£) binding the two sides of the tumc where it 
q^ed in front* so that, when it wiu drawn clos^ 
they met together and seensed to form a smgle stripe 
(|M,£<ru7Jo'^</>upw). Under the eiiiperors, the tribuni mU 
Utum also wore this badge, and were distinguished 
into Laiidrnm and A»$mHda»H. Generals in a 
triumph wore a tunic wrought m figured palm-leaves 
(tunica paknaia), taken from the image of Jupiter 
(tunica JavtSt Juv. x. 38.) in the CapitoL 

The to^ like the Greek pallium, was the national 
garment of the Romans, so that togatus is used for a 
tioman citia^j and tiie Romans are called ^ms togata^ 
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aHhoagh Che gament was borrowed from the Stniriaaa. 

(^Mulkr Etrmhery i. p. 261. sqq,) Like the segment 
of a large curcle (tunica rotunda^ Quint. Inst. xi. 3. 
1S9l)> it was wouad about in an artificiaL fold or folds, 
so that a lappet (laemia) hung down over the right 
shoulder, leaving the right arm free (exclma dextera)^ 
whilst Uie lei\ was covered ; and on this side was 
ibrmed the nmtBf or cavity m which things might be 
carried, and with which the face or head might .be 
covered. Thus there rose upon the breast a mass of 
folds* termed tmbo^ ironi its resemblance* probably, to 
the umbo or boss of a shield. The greatest care was 
paid to the arrangement (componere) of the toga, par- 
ticularly by public oratorsi amongst whom liortensius 
distinguished himself in this r^pect- 

The colour of the gown was white (alba) ; when it 
was rubbed with chalk, it became Candida, spletidem 
(KafjLxpkf Pbfyb^) ; and as this was done particularly 
by those who were suing for puUic offices, they, were 
termed Candidaih and hence Persius took his hint of 
cretcUa ambitio, (Sat. v. 177.) Those in mourning 
wore the ioga puila ; and those who were labouring 
under an accusation (ret) the toga aordida. The iogOf 
at a later period, particularly from the time of Augus- 
tus, was only worn by men of distinction* Amongst 
> the female sex, the mmineeg and o^^Ae either 
. adopted or were compelled to wear the toga, while the 
matroncB made use of the stolu ; hence slolatm pudqr^ 
the modesty of matrons. (Mart, i. 36. 8.^ 

Young men, till tlie period of their asaunuog the 
toga virilisy and young women, till the period of their 
marriage, and the children of free-born citizens, wore 
«iihe toga prmtexia^ so caHed from its edging {pr4B^i^3BUt)t 
^'ia:. purple stripe (/tm^Ms.) The prategUa had the re- 
pute of a sacred habit i so rersius calls it ^ujcpj^ra 
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^eustos (Sat.v.), and QuiiUilian: — ^**IalIegetoo the sacred 
habit of the pratexia (tiie robe of prietis and roagb- 
tratea), by which we render the helpleaaneas of child- 
hood sacred and venerable" (in Declamat.). Hence 
amicitia pr(Btextata is used for friend^^hip formed in 
youth {MarL x. 20.) ; and because at the time of hiyisg 
aside the pneftsKfti upon marriage, a miMimKne puero' 
ntm obsccma damarentuvy — (Festus), verba prmtextata 
are put for obsccma (Suet. Vesp. 122.), and more9 pn^ 
tesHoH for impudiei v« corrupti (Jut. ii. 170«)> or the 
morals of the fashionable Romans. 

In tlie earlier periods of the republic* the toga virilis 
does not appear to have been assumed till the 17 th 
year was completed : Dehduedito^ jumares^ abanmM 
septenidecim^ et qnosdam prcetexiatoa scnbant, (Li v. ii. 
57*) In the latter period of the republic, and during 

^ the reign of Augustus and Nero^ the toga was assumed 
at the completion of the 15th year. After assuming 

* it the young men might now stand forward as public 
accusers^ attend to public business {attmgere forum) ; 
but it was customary ibr them, as a mark of modesty, 
durinj^ the first year, to keep their right arm (cohibere) 
within the toga. The ancient Romans ibugiit in the 

'loga^ throwing it back, and winding it round the body ; 

'this was termed the cincture of the Gabine fashion 

' (cinctus Gabinus) ;hQX\ce tlie military term, m procinctu 
esse, and hence the testaments of soldiers were said to 

'be made m proems The consul also wore the toga 
prcrtexta in the Gabine fashion, when he opened the 
temple of Janus. (Ziv. viiL 9., x. 7*) 

^ Varro divides the age of man into five periods. Till the aj^e 
of 15 he is termed puer ; from 15 to xxx, adolcscens s i'vom 30 io 
. XLV, Juvenui irum 45 to lx b« was reckoned fimQUg the ^enioreii 
.^•ftyr that period he was teroMfd tenex, ^Censorin* 14.) The Ro> 
man writers in general conform to this division. According to 
^1i)6' regalsdoa of of -Senilis TyUias, pmrUkt esisadsd to dm ink 
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«cre called Jumicnes, after that age Miitpres. (GelU z« SS.) With 
many military service ez tended to the 50th year {lAv» xlii. S% 34i]; 
md ktmm tiwy iilwanid tlw iitle of /inwiw liii that age> 

When a person did any work, he tucked up hU ^oya 
and girded it round him (succinffebai ei ashingtbai) \ 

hence accingere se operi v. ad opu$, or oftener accingi, 
to prepare, to make ready. On holidays and solemn 
festivals it is reasonable to believe that all persons of 
any fashion put on new gowns (pexm}, and those of 
meaner condition might chalk over their old ones 
(tritcB) e ; hence they were said festos (sc. dies) albaU 
etUbrare, (Hor. Sat. ii. 2. 61.) Young men at the 
time of assuming the toffa virilis (called also pura^ 
because it was purely white, and libera^ because they 
were then allowed greater liberty^) consecrated to 
the Larts a golden ball (aurea hdla), which they had 
previously worn suspeiidtd from the neck: Lfiribus 
doiicUa pependU. (Pers. iv. 132.) On this occasion of 
changing the toffct^ the frienda and dependants of the 
family accompanied the young man to the Forum, in 
order that he might receive it from the prsetor with 
the customary formalities. They were then invited 
to a feast, and small presents (spattukB) were distri- 
buted among them ; whilst the emperors used to give . 
a largess (canffiarium) to the people. The " raauly 
gown'* was usually assumed on the feast of BacchuSf 
or the 18th of April. 

• Pesatut pylchre rules me a, Zoilc, trila, (M|urt. ii. 58.) 
' — ■ Lota que impune Suburrd 

PermisU sjtarsisse ocul&ijain candidus umbo, (Fers. 32, 35.) 

On Umbo, see p. 310* 

The toga of the rich and noble was finer and latter 

(laxior) than that of the less wealthy; hence Horace 
(J^. i. 19. 13.) speaks of the exigua toga Caianitf 
beoiuse it was strait (arda) and coarse (crofwi 
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wtth golden gtripes, was worn particularly by priests 
and magistrates ; the purple toga {toga cocoimm), by 
knights* As the toga was the robe of peace, iogoH is 
often opposed to armoH ^ (cedant arma togm) ; and as 
it was chiefly worn in the city, it is sometiines opposed 
to Busiieif Plin. vi. SO. So Martial e&umeratee among 
the blessings of life* 

Lit nunguamt toga rara (z* 47.) : 

nerer to be involved in a law-suit — to be seldom in 
town. Cisalpine Gaul, when admitted to the rights of 
citizeDship» was called U^mtaf for Roman citizens only 
were allowed to wear the ioga. As the toga was only 

worn in public, it belonirs to that class of garments 
called Jareasiaf/arensu v^Uus* 

• Juvenal (xvi. 34.) opposes nrmatnn to pnfrani/^. ** The 
^laasing increase of the military order introduced the necessity of 
a correlative term {Huvie*s Essays, yo\.u p. 555.)» ii"<^l all ihe 
people, who were not enlisted in the service of the prince, were 
bnoded with the eontemptiMiiit q^Hbtt of pagam^* See note in 
Major*s Adoniy Appendix^ p. 584. 

The military garment or robe of the Romans was 

called sagum (see p. 235.) ; the htna (^Xarva) was 
a travelling robe or mantle ; the penula was a kind 
of great coat or surtout^ resembling the lacemoy but 
^ shorter and straiter ; it had a hood (caput cc^Htittm) 
as a protection against the weather. The abolla was a 
cloak peculiar to the military ; of more costly materials 
and glowing colour8» it was sometimes the distinction 
of the rich and great. (Suei, Calig. 35. ; Juv. iv. 76.) 
The women wore ihepalla as an upper garment, with 
a. train (sgma); underneath was the ttola^f which 
8ei:ved as a garment for the house. The Romans at 
games and festivals wore a conical cap ot white woollen 
stuff (jfikusy; on journeys they used a round cap like 

' p 
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a helmet (galerns)^ or a broad-brimmed hat (petdsus), 
similar to that represented on the statues of the god 
Mercaiy ; hence peiau O u S f prepared for a journey. ^ 

The tunica of the women became a stola by the addition of a 
flounce firiftftia). Indelicate women appear to have dispensed with 
it. Compare stolatus Pudor (p. 310.) : — 

QfUM FionUa vestit et stolatum^ 

JBmmMI j m gr ti ricH ut.pudonm* (Mertial« L 36»B$ 10. ) 

Hie FhraUa were celebrated for their indecency* (See p. 49.) 

' The inns along the road, where travellers rested, were called 
diver so ri n ; the keeper (instifor) of such an inn, if it was rented, 
was termed cm/jio. Vrom a deficiency, however, of public inns, 
or of accommoiiations in theui, the Humans, when in foreign 
countries, were in the habit of taking up their abodes with certain 
individuals, whom they entertained in tumi when at Rome. Thus 
ft relfttiooship of hospitality (hotpUium, ju$ hospUii) was fomied 
between the two partiet; and Ui^twoie everlasting fideli^to 
each other by Joptler (henc^^termed Ha^iikUis^ ^^fios). A tdban 
or symbol (testera hotpUaHlatis) was exchanged between the two 
parties ; so that, by producing the symbol, the individual might be 
easily recognis^ed : Tetter am eof^erre H Puho^riUUenheceam aituU, 
(Flaut. Pc^ 5.2. 87.) 
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CHAPTER XL. 

DOMESTIC OA PRIVATE LIFE OF THE ROMANS. 

Atavmnm or n» SAut vr woitsv.-~ooiiisiict.~on or tiuc* 

—COLOUR OF CLOTHSt.— >«YSIAX rumFLB.— SUfOt.— OOVSSISOS 
rOS tHS YKST. 

-The Roman women anointed their hair with the 

richest perfumes, and sometimes brightened it (comam 
rutUabant v. incendebani) with a certain composition 
or wash (lixivo t. vd eineref drnre Uxivn). They 
frizzled or curled the hair with hot irons (eaiamitiriMf 
coma calamistrata), raised it to a great height by 
rows and stories of curls {coma in gradus formcUd)^ and 
fixed the locks {einehmoi onmi&w), by means of 
hair-pins (crinaies aeui). An embroidered net or caid 




was used for inclosing the hair behind (reticulum au- 
ratum) ; ribands or fillets (fascue v. vitta) for bind- 
mg it seem to have been peculiar to modest women : 
viUtB Umiiet^ imigne pudoris, Ov. Am. i.3K» The 
toilet and ornaments of women were termed mundw 
muhebrUf their world. 

p 2 
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* The aaowni BcnuM i lik* ollMr mwifiliwri people, pevmittod 
the beafd to grow (Luu 41.) ; vnd hence they were termed 
harboH. About the year 454, a certain P, Ticiiiius Meenas, or 
M«oa, brought barbers (ionsores, hence tontirina, barbers' shops) 
from Sicily, and introduced the custom of shaving the beard, 
When young men tirst began to shave they were said ponere bar- 
bam ; and they usually did iliis when they had attained their 
twenty*firi»t year. The day wati kept as a festival, and the prinia 
6arfto V. tanugoy as well as their hair, was consecrtted to a god — 
generally Apollo* 

Paint {Jucub) was uaed by the Roman women as 
early as the days of Plautus {ndnhm^ eerusfeh ereia) ^ 

and also \arjous cosmetics ( medicanmia^ lenociniaj 
smegmata) tor the beautifying of the complexion. The 
most celebrated ointment of this description was the 
PoppcBonum^ "made of asses* milk, and invented by 
Poppaea, the wife of Nero. The women painted the 
edges of their eye-lids and eye-brows with a black 
powder (collindfoni JuHgine); they pulled out small 
hairs from the cheeks by means of tweezers (vokelke) ; 
a patch on the face was termed spknium v. emplastrum. 
They wore necklaces (jmmiUa)^ made of gold and set 
with gems ; and also ear-rings (inaures) of pearls or 
precious stones — frequently of inrimense value : Uxor 
tua locupletis domus aurtbus censum gerit. (8enec. de 
Ben* vii, 9.) They wore a broad riband round the 
breast, called sfrqiMtm, which served instead of a 
bodice or stays. 

* Crelala timet FabtiUa rumbumt 

timet SabeUa solem» (Mar^» ii. 41.) 

Cerussriy ceruse, or white lead, creta, chalk, to whiten the skin ; 
and vermilion (miniiLm, ruinica) to make it red. 

When habits of luxury once became established, 
the greatest men even in Rome (as Hortensivis, L\i- 
ewHus, Ponipey» Csesary Antony, Mecsenas, &c) vied 

with each other in fastidiousness about their apparei. 
Nay, the disease had spread so far that slaves cojydd no 
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longer be distinguished from their masters by their 
dress. (Sen* Ckm* i. 24. ; Ep. 18.) Silk (vutU 9er\ca 
y. hmtbifehm) wMtmbHrnn to the RonMnn tiH towardt 
the end of the republic ; and Virgil is the first Roman 
writer who has mentioned it. ( Georg. ii. 121.) Heiio- 
gal^us is said to have been the &^t who wore a robe 
of pure silk (yesHs hokmrica) ; but the price of silk 
progressively declined from the reign of Aurelian, aiui 
Ammianus Marcelliaus states (Jib* xviii. c* 6») that 
silk was in his time worn even by the lowest classes 
(a. d. 370). Some consider the Serwee vestes to be 
fine cottons, imported from India, through the country 
of the SereSy in contradistinction from the bombycina 
ve$iu (of silk) imported from Sina (China), a region 
much more remote. Thin transparent garments, pe- 
culiar to women (though sometimes worn by effeminate 
men)» were termed niukima (guoH mMticioy of many 
threads, finely wrought), Jm. it. 66. The Lex Oppia 
(540) restricted the extravagance of female decora- 
tion ; but thiiy as well as similar laws {CML \u 24.), 
were borne down by the tide of luxury after the Asiatic 
conquests. 

Clothes were distinguislied not only Irom their dif- 
ferent texture and colour, but also from the places 
where they were inanufhctured ; thus veiiU awrtOy 
a/urata^ picta, embroidered with gold ; purpurea^ con- 
ekykata / Sydoniat Assyriuy Phoenicia c ; Coa, fine 
silk and purple made in the island of Cos ; Phrygimu, 
needle-work or embroidery, Plin, viii. 4-8. ; virgatay 
striped ; scutulata, chequered (ibrnied into squares or 
kxaoiges ; from Mcmttieey pieces of stone» diamond-ehape, 
inhml in tessellated pavements) ; OaXbdna v« Im, groan 
or grass-coloured, worn chiefly by women ; hence 
CMSbanatwSy a man so dressed, and Gaibmi niorest 
efemmite (Mtun. u 97*)$ efwOkh a garment of a 

p 3 
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saffinpfK^loiir ; m m eihy M in a^ of a violet or wine colour, 
^uhibited by Nero (Suei. 32.), as the use of the vesHs 
0mi§fi$mBtf a panicular kind of puq^ey waa by. Cmtr, 
except to certain persons and agea, and on certain days. 

(Si/eL Jul. 43.) Fine linen (^shidon) was imported 
from Egypt auci Tyre. ^ 

* 3VrHl mariqiie mctus hoUU Funico 

Lvgitfyre mutavii sagum. (Hor. Epod. ix. 27, S8.) 

He laid aside his purple or Tynan robe (Punico), and put on 
mouniiiig (in refereuce to Antony, after the battle of Actium). 

*' The beautiful purple of the Tyrians was communicated by 
niflans of tmril umvalve shelUfiali. Pliny telb m tliaft the Tynu» 
fim dyedtheir wool in the V^uor of tho purpura, ^wped» of slielU 
sod Iben in thai of the hteeimim (hence I^ria dib<q^) 

(Hor. Od. iL 16. S5.); 

whiist, to produce particular shades of colour, carbonate of boda, 
urine, and s marine pUnt called /ueuh wee oocaaionally added. 
(jyTol. Bi$L e. S6.) The mode of dyeing Tyrian purple was 
loat for many ages ; but it was again rerired during the eeven^ 
teen^ century by Mr. Cole of Aitstol, and durioig the eighteenth 
by Raumur of France. [Ennjc. Brii., atU Dteing.) From the 
name of cocctis or -uw», cloth dyed with kermes (supposed by Pliny 
to be the grains or fruit of tlie itexy but nothing more than an in- 
sect) was called co€cinu7ih and the wearers coccinaty (Mart, 
Epig. i. 97. 6.) 

No ornament was more generally worn among the 
Romans than rings (annt^t). The senators and eguUes 
wore golden rings» and also the Ic^cmary tribunes 
during the period of their oommand, .which was '.six 
months; hence Juvenal calls these rings awrw/w sem- 
utre (see p. 219.). Under the emperors, the right of 
weiiring a golden ring was more liberally oonf^yred ; 
and, at last, it was granted by Justinian to all citizens. 
{^^t^^jM. 78.) Rings were set with precious stones 
Ijg^mm)^ ; and as they were chiefly used fos the seal- 
ing of letters^ wills, &c. (amnuU signaiorU)y henoe 
\ftttfenal speaks of a person who had made his fortune 
Hoei^titr/iciMM eigemmd-^ud4f by beii^ instittiledt>ai 
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soh ^ heir m wQls (sealed with a ring, uddy moistenecf to 
preTent the wax sticking to it Ve^.^^ Td^Md^^" 

ments we may add chains (torques), necklaces (/»o- 
nilia)y bracelets (jcaTnilkB)^ ear-rings (inaures)^ and 
dasps (Jibube). 



Lueei t rndem ^ clma m m mut , (Mart, ik SOO 

Different rings appear to have been worn, according to the lea- 
toa:^ 

He waves his hand to show off his summer ring {letns anjitUus, 

Mm 61.)- 

'This acooonts for Hw wOb being brief (erigmm)min Jmp^ 

Owmia nMfirmn PaemM kmmUr tUMi, 

L^gaciea were left in the last part of the will {$ecundU ioMiB, Me 
S3S.). 

Amongst the usual covering of the feet nay be 
reckoned the iotea, sandals, covering only the sole of 

e 21 a ' 




the feet, and bound with leathern thongs (corrigia, 
'AaisMX and cahdf sOmmhat.Ukc^ am «ha0l>)4lltfp^ 
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with iatchets or strings (Ugulce). Under the emperors, 

shoes were adorned with gold, silver, and precious 
stones. They were sometinies turned up in the point, 
ctS^cakdr^pamdi* The shoes of soldiers were called 
eoMgm (see p. 235.) ; those of comedians, socet / those 
of tragedians, cothurni (see p. 67.); and the shoes of 
senators were adorned with a golden or silver luna v. 
hmtda^ Le. the letter C (seep. 1 18.) It was esteemed 
effeminate for a man to appear m public in slippers 
(ioieaius) ; those who wore slippers were said to be 
diiealcmiU (oyMr^rt*) miecHs p ecUbu M * 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

DOMESTIC AND PRIVATE LIFE OF THE ROMANS. 

MEALS OP THE ROMAK8. — < SUMPTUAftT LAWS.^ FlINCIPAL DISHES. 
—-DIFFERENT SORTS 07 WINE. — PROCESS OF WIME^ltAKlMG. 

D&iMKuia curs. cgtv a« — ousroac or mcumimq at mea&s. * 

« 

In the earliest periods the Romans lived upon the 

simplest fare, though, in later times, their banquets and 
meals were prepared with more than Asiatic luxury. 
Pottage (pM) originally supplied the place of bread* 
and bakers were first introduced after the war with 
Perseus. The science of cookery (being left to the 
lowest domestic slaves) was still in a rude state in the 
time of Plautus; victualling cooks stood in the market 
until they Were hired; nevertheless good cheer was 
already introduced, and, being a novelty, was held 
somewhat in esteem. {PlavA. Pseud, ii. 2. ; MiL Ghr, 
ui« 1.) 

After the Asiatic victories of Manlius, good cheer 
soon degenerated into absolute gormandizing; so that 
it was necessary to enact sumptuary laws for the re* 
pression of this evil, as the people came intoxicated 
from their meals to the For unij to deliberate upon what 
pertained to the public welfare* (Macrob, Sat. xii, 13.) 
The first law for this purpose was passed at the instance 
of the tribune of the people C. Orchius (588 a. u.). 
The Lex Fannioy which soon succeeded it (588), fixed 
the expense of a guest-feast at 100 imea (hence the 
law was called by Luctlius Ceniusm) ; of a feast on 
festival days at tliirty, and on any other day at ten 
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>m9es, (Gtll. ih 2%.) These law^s (legres sumptuarice) 
wtre soon succeeded by others, introduced by Didius 
F» Ueinitti Gmbsob (Zee XiMmo, 656), by Sylla 
'('Oomdiay 672), by Antlus Reitio {Aniia^ year tm«* 
'Certain), &c. but they were all ineffective. The pro- 
wees iMre compelled to furnish every dainty ibr the 
RonuM* banquets, and eren the expense of ordinary 
Ttieals was by no means trifling. » (GelLvii. 16. ; Varro 
Ji. A ill. 7- ; Cokaneli. viii. b.) — Vescendi causa 
ttuMftA wmHgue wtmm exquirebani, sg. (Suet. Cah 15.) ^ 

* The Lex Julia Sun^tuatim allowed 200 H S OH the cUes piv 

/"etlii 300 on the ca1end<:;, nones, ides, and some other festivals; 
1000 at mnrrinn^-fcnst^ {nuptm €t te^potiu) and Mtraordinaiy en- 

lertainmcnls. [Suet. Jul. 42.) 

^ Amongst tlie dishes (fdulia) held in highest estimation l)y the 
Romans may be reckoned sea-fish, particularly the turbot {rhom^ 
peacocks, fint brought upoa the the tialt hj L« Cmmm 
(ifacroft. ii* 9.); nightingales {hudmat)^ thrushes (Itinll)^ and 
tomeffaDet a whole boar — hence called animal pro}>ter convivia 
matum (Jut* i. 141.) And pareui Tnffanus — stuffwl with the flesh 
of other animals. Temperatice and moderation were still found 
\n individual instances, as in t lie case of Cicero [who first became 
acquainted with delicacies at tlie tables of others), and also his 
cpntemporary 8«ixtu.s, who abstained from flesh. (CVc. ^» adZ>iv* 
fii. 26. ; Smec, Ep, )08.) 

In the TDost ancient times wine was so scarce that 
'tt was not so much as used at libations and other reli- 
igioiis solemnities. {PUn. xiv. 14.) When it became 
tnore common, it was customary to drink it mixed witfi 
water, and sometimes with snow, in order to give it a 
lefireshing coolness. As long as any regard was paid 
.hoftomperance, the Italian wuies w^e alone m reqoest, 
and Greek wines were considered as a delicacy. So 
4»uch wine, however, was brougiit to Rome by Lucullus, 
was distributed amongst the people* In later 
^times'tit was customary to pour precioiis ointments into 
S^'iiie/ and drink them off together: perfusa nwro 
^umant 4i^i§u&iUa FaUmo (Juv. vi. aad;:this 
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monstrous Immy oantinuad in ftahion to die dodM 

of the empire. A law (unknown as to its origin) was 
introduced at a very wly period, prolubiMng W9PMa 
to drink wine under pain of death ; the^r mKevM^ 
permitted to drink raisin-wine. (Pli?i, xiv. 14. ; Atheji, 
Heipn. i. 44'0.) This law, however, in later times, 
wag violated without abame. (Ov* Fatt* iii» At 
tile feaata of the Tuacans^ the wonaen aa wdl aa Mie 
men drank wine {Athen, Deipn, xii, 517.); and iiJs 
remarkable that the Homans designated a gomaiMUfiser 
by the Tuscan word Nq^. CL ^ J^frrAemts piiifftuM.^' 
(Virg. G.ii. 193.). 

Wine was made anciently much in the same man- 
ner aa it ia now. The wine-press was called torauluini 
the strainer $uecu8 cohmy and the vat or tub iaeu$. 
The must or new wine (^mustum) was refined with the 
yolks of pigeons' eggs ; and, from new wine, a book 
not ripe for publication ia called muMeu$ Uber by 
PKny {Ep. viii. 21.). The application of the fumu* 
rium (hence a cask was said hibere fumum) to the 
mellowing of wines was borrowed from the Asiatics ; 
and thus exhalation would go on until the wine was 
reduced to the state of a syrup or extract, aiul liad 
acquired an oily smoothness from age. ^ {Pnme^iM" 
ffM^idwra vim, Hor. iii. 21. 6*) Hence too (bto fmaU^e 
of employing strainers (vina eolaria), to dear than 
Ironi their dregs. None of the more generous wines 
were reckoned fit for drinking before the SSttk^yewt^ 
and the majori^ of them were kept for a longer pedod. 

^ Horace speaks of cadum Marsi memorem ^vrlU (Od. iii. 14. 
18. )i — 2 A. u. Juvenal, at a much later period, speaks ot the 
giape pressed during the social or Marsian war {calcaiam — :OeUis 
wodalSbui uvam^ v. 31.) > not to be understood too literally; in 
other wordiy a Tcryftne old wino. {/SMur^} ,VVmy vmaimaiJB^ 
wine 200 yean old (xiv. 4.). Wines of an infefior qpality yirsjyg 
fWquetitly set before guests of an inferior rank. We dribk bu| 
^ g|aaicti|Ni (aiav); yoa.out of niWtthSnft(iiitiwi^)t-5i^**^^*^<V^ 
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ProdtU per8}ncu us ne duo rma caU*s 

lest m tnuMparent cup should show the difference of the wines.*' 
{Mart. iv. 86.) Plitly reprobates this custotn in very strong 
language (Ep. ii. 6.) ; observing lliat, for his own part, he invited 
his guests rrf/ arnamt non nd notani, — to entertain them, and 
not to uxiikv degrading distinctions. Martial tells us that the 
murrhma pijcuLi were well adapte<i for Falerniaii wine; — 

Si calidum potoSt ardenii murrka Falerrio 
Conveiut, et methr JU sartor inde mero. 

(Lib. xiv. 113.) 

The Faleniiati, says Henderson, approached, in its most essential 
cliaracterfc, uear to Madeira, whidi unites great strength and 
richness of flavour [sayior] with an exceedingly fragrant and dif- 
fiisiWe MQaiR." (p* 353.} The custom m crowning md de- 
curatiiig cups and vessels at banquets and leligious ceremonies 
was uniYersa1» even from the heroic ages. On tlie Virgiliaii 
phrase cratera cormd induit (JEn. i. 723,), and the Homeric 
Kfyrrnjpas ^fr^rrri^aino irvroiQ (//• «u469*)f tee BuUmann*$ Lanhguif 
p. 293. > Eng. Transl. 

On each cask was marked the name of the consuls, 
or the year when it was made; and the wme that 
came from the remotest part of the cellar was of course 

the ol(k St and the choicest ; hence, interiore ?wtd Fof 
krHif Hon Od. ii. 3. 8. Persons of moderate fortune 
procured a cask or anyphtm as they wanted it irom 
one of the public repositories (horrea)^ where wines of 
all ages and qualities were to be had. (Hor, Carm, 
i. 20.; iii. 19. ; iv. 12.) As the casks were covered 
over with pitch or chalk {MUte Y»pkatee ei^^paaiai)^ 
and bunged ; hence, relinere v. €Minere doUum ca- 
duniy to broacii or open a cask ; and, as the Romans 
did not use a siphon or spigot, licnce vertere cadum, to 
incline or empty a cask. The wines of Lesbos and 
Chios among the Greeks, and the Falemtan and Csecu- 
ban among the Romans, have acquired an immortality 
of renown*^ 

Tlif c ups of tlic Romans {calices, phiala»f paterce, scj/jthi) were 
made of various niateriais, — of wood, as beech {Jagina) ; earth 
{Jktilia), gliiss {vitrea), amber (ntcdlm), as well as bnss^ silver, 
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ftud eold. They were bOiueliait^ beautifully eiigrave.] ; hence 
called tcreumatOf u e» vasa scultda v. cmUila ; or they were udui nt d 
whh figures {iigna^ mgOaU caltwi enutm or emUemata, which might 
be affixed or removeci at pleasure. The figun of a goat ia b9f 
r€Hef(aa being sacred to Bacchus) was the frequent emblem on 
drinkini^ cups : stantcm extra jtoctUa caprum (Juv.) CupB adorned 
with fs^ms were caUfid oaiket §emmaii* 

£M nuUm ttcwwta Hkaaur 

lidiSimM t Hme Uim Hmt» fuum poc^ta mfm 
GemmaiOf d Aiio S$lUmm ordM tn oure* 

(Juf. z. 25-i-87.) 

The pocula witrMMf Introdueed by Pompey» have been the sub- 
jM of great contmersy. Some, in oider tm reliove Hm diikulty, 
aippose two sorts ; one poreelsiD/' the other a aatuial produce 
tion. It was customary at banquets for individuals to toast fllcii' 
mistresmes by driakiog aa Mny cyalAt as tberv were fetttn lit 
their names: — * 

OmnU ab ii^tao mmentur arnica Falcmo. 

(Mart. i. 72, 73.) 

In like manner, three for the Graces ; three times three for the 
Muses. In these cases they were said bUwe ad numerum. The 

pocuJa, or cups, containing from one to eight qfoiki apiece* were 
denominated, from the parts of an as, inente$f quadroMeMf ^iini- 
aunout bemh ^* (See p. 281., note.) 

Early in the morning the Romans took a little food 
to 8tay the appetite {prcmubio) ; the prandium {me- 

renda)y which they took about mid-day, was the pro- 
per breakfast ; the principal meal, however, was the 
ccena^ taken about four o'clock. The ecma consisted of 
many dishes (mtm»); the first part, consisting of 
dishes to excite the appetite, was calltd the gustatio, 
or gustus, and the principal dish caput cmuB v.pompa, 
(Mart* X. 31.) After the principal dish, the second 
course or table was introduced (menm 9ecund€B)y con- 
sisting of fruits and sweetmeats (bellaria). As the 
Komans usually began their entertainments with eggs, 
and ended with fruits ; hence^ ab avo usqtie ad nuUdf 
from the beginning to the end of supper. (^Hor, Sat. 
1.3.6.) ; 
The custom of reclining on cpuclies (aecur^f)^^ 
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was first adopted only by the mea; but from the 
period of the first Ccflam it waa allowed also to the 
women. The place where they supped was anciently 
called ccmaculum^ afterwards canatio or triclimutn, be- 
cauae three couches (rftT^ xXimi) were spread around 
the table for the guests to recline upon. On each 

couch there were commonly three; boys, and young 
men below seventeen, sat at the foot of the couch (in 
imo lec0 iubidlio). The guests lay with the upper 
part of the body reclined on the left arm, the h^ a 
little raised, the back supported by cushions (pulvini 
T. -ttft) ; the bead of the second (medim) was oppo* 
site the breast of the first, so that if he wanted to 
speak to him (especially if the thing was secret), he 
was obliged to lean upon Ids bosom (in stnum recum* 
berBf Plin. £p. iv. 22.). • 

« UnHcr the einperors, instead of three cotichcs, only one was 
introduced. The new .fashioned couch was of a semicircular form 
(lunata), called sl^fna from its shape, C; and it held seven or 
eight persons. The square tabies were now superseded by round 
ones {orbei. Jut. L 1S7.)* The monopodia were very cosUy tables : 
tbey had only one foot {puhnn and and that of ivory : ^ 

Tu Liin/cos IndU suspendu derUibus orbes. 

(Mart. ii. 43.) 

The abaci are mentioned along with the monopodia (Li v. 89 6, 7.) 
as articles of domestic luxury. The bedsteads {spondie) and f^t 
( fulcra V. pedei) were raade sometimes of silver or gold ; and in 
the time of Jueeoal (lu 95. )» it ww coitomaiy to ialay the tm^ 
ntture, and parlicukriy the couches, with the largest aod finest 
pieces of tortoise-shell (clsmm Trijugenis — ac noiUe /uhruin) 
they could procure. The persons whom the invited guests (con- 
vhfrr) had liberty to bring with them were called umbraB^ unin- 
viied ;:;iiests. (//or. Sat, ii. 8. 22.) The semicircular couch was 
aUo termed slibadium. 
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CHAPTER XLU. 

f 

DOMESTIC AND PRIVATE LIFE OF THE ROMANS* 

MANNu orwAmna at vabi.i.~chah«« or coirM«s»— miDBiiT 

OF THE PKAST. BATTIS. GAMES OP CH AHCb^SUrliOniBllTS OF 

ZUK ftOMAMS.-— fAZAOMS AMD CUXMTS. 

Thb chief cook, who bad the direction of the kitcheiv 
was called airekimaglnis ; he who took care of the 

couches and dishes was lenned structor ; the carptor 
or scissor carved the meat with great dexterity and 
many gesticulations (ad sigmpkomam ffesHculatuSf Pe- 
tron. S6.) ; hence called chironomant or ffesHeula* 
tor (Juv. V. 121.). The slaves who waited at table ^ 
were properly called mimsirif being lightly clothed in 
a tunic and girt with napkins (Unieis sueeincif)* The 
dishes werebroug])t in, either on the tables themselves, 
or more frequently on frames (^/erctUa v. reposiiona) ; 
hence prabere eanam terms v. smis JerculiSf i. e* tnU- 
mbus)y to give a supper of three or six courses. {SueL 
Aug. 74*.)* Before the supper was commenced it was 
usual to wash the hands; and those of a luxurious 
habit put on a particular garment (synAesis^ see p. 56.) 
after supper^ and laid aside their sandals (solea). 

* The goerts etther remaintd in the lame places whilst the 
tables were changed (memam m^errtU or else removed to firesl^ 
tables ; this latter Martial calls ambulans coma (vil. 48.)* The 
beauty of the citron wood (of which Uie tables were generallj 

made) consisted in its knots and veins {macuUe)' Tlie RoTnans 
began theii lianqiiets with prayers and libations [libare lids da}>e$ 
el bene precari, I^iv. xxjcix. 43.). They usually threw ;i portion 
into the fire as an oiiering to the Lares (hence called Dd VataU 
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Urii^ ^The table was consecrated by setting on it the iamgfiB of 
^nilAifts and the salt- cellars. The family salt-cellar {patemum 
satinum) was preserved with prcat care ; and setting salt before a 
«itrnngcr was reckoned a symbol of friendship. The immense 
sums wtiicli the Rouians spent lu procuring the most costly deli« 
cadies for the table are almost incredible : — 

Guttta (i. e* dainties) eiementa yer omnia qucerunt. 

(Juv. xi. 14.) 

During Bupper the guests were entertained with 

singing and dancing, sometimes with pantomimes and 
play-actor8» witii bufifoons, and even with gladiators i 
but the more sober had only persons to read or repeat 
select passages from books (anagftuMkB v. ttefmtmata), 
Wiien winu was on the table, they appointed a presi- 
dent (arbiter bibendi, magUter v. rex convivii)^ who laid 
down the laws to be observed in drinldng, and perfbrmed 
the office of toast-master. (Horace probably alludes to 
this president under the title of Thaliarchus, Od. i. 9.) 
If no director of the feast was appointed, they were 
said culpa pofyxte moffisirdy having the ^ne of a humpet 
• as the rule of the feast. The wine was mixed with water 
(miscerey temperare) in a large vase or bowl {craier)^ 
by handsome youths (or slaves), and then poured 
into cups (pocula^ cj^olAt) ; hence ttd cy<Mo8 stare, to 
be cup-bearer. Banquets that were terminated at a 
seasonable hour were called convivia t&mpestiva ; if 
they continued till late in the night they were called 
emwMa nOempesHva*^ Fh>longed drinking and re« 
veiling was termed camisscttio. 

Tempettvown eofivtieuivt. is properly a banquet, commendng al ' 
a definite time (t. e.y the ninth or tenth houriSrtbe dey, or earlier^ 

at snnsct\ but generally such a banquet as commenced earlier 
than usual {de die), and also continued longer than usual, as in 
family festivities. (Salmasius ad Vopisci F/orian. 6.) IntempcS' 
/twa coHJ'iiim is grounded merely upon false readings. i^Gr€ev» ad 
Cic. Alur, 6. 13,; Arch. 6. 13.) Mafnshom, 369. 

■ 

In later times the guests crowned themselves with 

garlands {serta^ coroncBf v. corollw) of tlowers, ivyj. 
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iiiTrde^ or laurel ; hesnctmmeorondebrku. Their bsdr 

was also perfumed with various oiiitiuents {uTigticnta v. 
aTQmata)f nard, or spikenard (nardum^ mahbathrtmi), 
Somelviies perfumet were showered upon them through 
tQbet.« 

* We must mnke n distinction between piiblic and private ban- 
quets. If thv public b^^n<|iiets were attended witii games, they 
were called epnUcy a> Uic I'uiieral banquets (epulec Junebrcs v.Jc- 
rales) connected with games ; if they were given at the dedicnlion 
of • temple, or on cnteriDg upon priestly or odwr ^Mcea, they 
wiM called cetnm* (Oorniv pon^ficum, Hor. ) 

A haaquet upco whidi much had been expended 
^eflMi itmiBy cphttu ^p^jMtmy wat temned ^iminiiefc'ii 

Pontificalisy Saiiarisy since these priests were in the 
habit ot giving splendid banquets (see p. 36. 39.). The 
banquet which patrons gave to their diantt was termed 
cmma redeh i e« a formal plentiful supper ; hence eon- 

vivari rectd sc. ccefidj to fare sumptuously (Suet, Aug. 
74?*)* In after-times this was superseded by the ^por- 
as menttoned below (p, 332.)* Previous to supper, 
it was not unusual to take an emetic for the sake of 
whetting the appetite, and also after supper, to prevent 
the bad effects of repletion ; hence the observatiim of 

Helv. 9.). 

In later times, the Komaos before supper used always 
to bathe; and there were public hatha for the uae of 
the citiaenfl at large (balnea).^ In these there were 

separate apartments for the nuu and the women; each 
paid to the bath-keeper a small coin (^guadrans)* Those 
under age paid nothing : — Nee pueri eredunif mnqui 
m m dm m me kmrnhtr, in allusion to the superstitions 
respecthig the infernal regions (Juv. ii. 152.). The 
basin where they bathed was called l^i^iftuimumf no- 
Mwy or pi$^^na ; the cold-bath room^ eMa frigidmia^ 
and the hot, celia cuidaria^ the stove room hy^MKamUm 
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•r wxporcarium^ adjoining to which were the sweating 
rooms (mdcUoria)^ the undressing rooms (apodyterid), 
md the foomi for anoiming (imduanSsy dteoikmay 
The daves who took care of the dothesof the peraons 
bathing were called capsarn ; and those who anointed 
them were called alipUB or unctores. The instruments 
€f aa a^tigi were ascraper (tiriffUis), to nib off the 
«0r«fef from the body ; towels or rubbing-oloths (Kniea), 
and a vial or cruet of oil (guttus). As there was a 
great concourse of people to the bathsi poets some- 
tamea read their corapositidiia there ; and under the 
emperors, not only places of exercise (gymnasia ei 
paUB$trm)f but also librariesi were annexed to them. 
Nero ^>pear8 to have first connected gjfnmairia with die 
baths. {SuH. Ner. 12.) 

Balneum h wun]\y a private bath ; halinets and balnea, a public 
one, where theru arc a number of separate bathing rooms ; but the 
poets, for tJie sake of the hexameter (and also later writers), use 
bcdnea, ( Drakenburcli ad Li v. \xiii. 18. 12.) The thernut 
(PipiMu), wann iMAhi, were destined only for poblie nss^ sad 
built either near warm springs, ae at Baife (Martial, iL 48.), or 
the water was warmed by large tubterranean oven% as at Rome^ 
wiitre these buildings were amongst tbe largest and moat, laa^* 
nlficaat (see p. 9*> Ba$Mhmfhl9S» 

The Romans before bathing took various kinds of 
exercise (ecoercUatiaiies €ampMr€9)m Amongst these 
we may mention the ball or tennis, pUa tH^muMi v. 
trigoriy so called because those who played at it were 
placed in a triangle (rplyuvoif), and tossed it from one 
to another; he who first let it come to the ground was 
the loser. When they stmck the ball reboun^ng ftvm 
tlie ground, they were said Ituiere raptim ; when the 
person who had the ball seemed to aim at one» but 
•truck another, he was eaid kidmre daOatim s and when 
ball was struck from one to another without letting 
it fall to the ground, they were said hidere expulsim, 
or pUam gennmnre vokmtem, (Lacan ad Pison* 17S») 
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During the intervals of drinking they often played at 
dke (aka)i of whidi there were two kinds; the 
IsMsm Mid taiL The taims had six aides ; the Udi 
lour. Oa one side was marked one point (unio, an 
ace), called canis ; on the opposite side six^ {senior 
•ice) ; on the two other sides three and four (Semto U 
qwdmiio). The highest or most fortunate throw 
( Venus, Jactus Venereus v. bamlicus) was of the tessera^ 
three sixes ; and was used in determiQing the direction 
of the feast (orsA^poita). They also played at odd 
and even ( par impar)^ and at a game odled duodeem 

Mcripta, resembling backgammon (p. 285.). The count- 
ers {calculi) were moved across certain lines (Jmem v. 
.eido$$) ; hence umimi ogfasm ttan pom eien, not to be 
' aUe to move. 

The liooians, in the earlier and better ages of the 
jrepublic, directed their chief attention either to study 
or the bosmess of the state. The inferior occupations 

of life were committed to artisans, who formed them- 
selves into companies (collegia sodalitia\ and dis- 
played their wares about the Fonim« The same free- 
dom prevailed with respect to studies. As their 
worics sprang immediately from the business of common 
XfS^ 80 thw highest interest is even at this day in 
immediate eanneotion with it. The transcribing of 
works was committed to slaves, who frequently wrote, 
as omanueMeBf from dictation. From the life of Cicero 
we are well acquainted with Tiro^ a slave to whom he 
wns partiodariy attached. From the laws regulating 
expenses (leges sumpiuarim) we perceive that the 
ittxuEiMis indulgence of later times gave rise to a total 
neg^eofc and abandonment of state*afiairs ; as was par* 
ticularly the case in the time of the emperors^' when 
the most important offices were concentrated in the 
hands «f a single mdividuaL {Stmtu d$ im. VU. I2y 
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* Above all, we must obw n re the relation of clients towardi 
tbor patrons ; for by means of this evcfy man of distiiicCion poft* 
aeisea a power in the state ; but duties or obtlgations for both 
pntles were cllacbed to this reMoii. The client, agreeably to 
cusloini nust wait upon his patron every morning (salutare); 
an<^, on the otlier haTi(1. tfio |i itron must «xjve counsel to his client, 
allord him jjrotection, iiiui defend him before a court of justice. 
{I'iaut. Men. iv, 2.) See p. 73. Upon the increase of luxury, it 
become cubtamary (instead of a suppLi) to give each oi the poorer 
clients a certain portion or dole {sportvia) of meat to carry home 
m m beskeci the dients weie no loager admitted into the airium, 
but received the dole pnmo limine. (Juv. i. 96.) When the 
people had the power of conferring honours and offices, the am- 
bideos exerted every ^cuhy to obtain this distinction : — Quid eU 
enim yr^rdariusy qvam honoribus et reipubUcai mu»eribu$ perfime^ 
turn temnu (Cic. de Urat. i. 45.) 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 

DOMESTIC AND PRIVATE LIFB OF THE ROMANS* 

TC8TAMENT8.— -CUSTOMS RELATING TO THE DEAD. « PUKER AL PRO- 
CESSION. DIFFERENT KINDS OF FUNERALS. SEPI ICHRES.— 

MAUSOLEA. — CKREMONIF.S AT THE FUNERAL P1LE.<— FARENTALIA* 
—-MOURNING FOli THE DEAD. APOTHEOSIS. 

Hbre it may be proper to apeak concerning testanente. 
NwtmqKOh teAMMfili was the solemn dedarationof the 

testator that this was his last wilh No person except 
a Roman citizen (^t Juris) could malce a will (jus 
iukmenii)^ or inherit pny thing by a will. Lawyers 
were generaHy employed in the mriting of a will (Sua, 
Nero, 32.) ; when the testator wrote it witii liis own 
hand, it was termed hokgraphum. Wills were gene- 
rally written on waxen taUets (iaMm) ; hence prima 
cera, the first part of the will, and cera extremn v. tma, 
the last part. The codidUi were not additions to a 
willy aooording to the modem sense^ bat a less solemn 
fbrm of a will, incompetent, however, to intfdtvte an 
heir. { Plin. Ep, ii. 16.) The heir or heirs were men- 
tkmed in the prima cera ; and in the last part guardians 
wore iq»pointed for Uie children, and legacies 
(legato) left to individuals (legatarii). The testament 
was sealed with rings (signis, genimis). See p. 318. 

A &ther could disinherit (e^Juartdaire) his children. 
Shapponng an inheritance to be divided into twehre 
unci€Bj the irhole would constitute an as. The hcBres 
ex (me would therefore inherit the whole; the 
hmrti e» $emim^ ex triente^ dodranie^ drc, would inhe- 
rit a half, a third, or a fburth, respectivdy. Guar- 
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dians were either appointed in the testament (testO' 
mmiarii)f or according to the laws (^ie^litimi), or given 
by the senate (drnHvi). After the decease of an indi* 
vidual, a certain time was allowed for the person 
instituted heir to deliberate (cemere hcereditatem) whe- 
ther he would enter upon the inheritance^ and to 
express his determination solemnly before five wit- 
nesses. When the time was past (^cretio), he took 
formal possession of the inheritaace (adibcU htsredi- 

The Romans^ like all other ancient nations, paid the 

greatest attention to funeral solemnities, believing them 
to be necessary to the peace and happiness of the de- 
eeased. Hence» if the bodies of their friends could 
not be found, they erected to them an empty tomb or - 
cenotaph (^umultff inanis, cenotaphium), at which they 
performed the usual solemniti^ ; and thus they were 
said riie eondere mamt^ eondere anhnam tqpuUkro 
(Virg. Mx\, iii. 67, 68.), to bury in due form. 

When persons were on the point of death, their 
nearest relations present kissed them» in order to catch 
their last breath with their mouth (exb'emwn ^ririiim' 
ore excipere^)* They now pulled off their rings until they 
were laid on the funeral pile ; closed their eyes and 
moutfaf and then called iq>on (efMioIamare) the deceased 
by name several times ( Ov. Trtst iii. 3. 43.) ; hence, 
when a thing was quite desperate, conclamcUum est, all 
ia over* The corpse was placed ( d qxmiiu} upon the 
ground washed and anomtedby slaves called pd* 

linctores ; hence Martial, when satirising a person who 
had supplied plenty of perfumes at an entertaiam^t^ ; 
but very little to eat, says : — He who does not sup 
and is anointed (qui mm ecmat ei ungitur)^ seems lo^- 
me to be really a corpse. — Res salsa est bene okre 
esjitr^e* (iii. 12.)« The Libitinaru were undertaj^ej^ > 
who had the chai^ of the temple of Venus lAbUimh 
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where every thing was sold requisite for funerals ; 
heooe^ miran mkily nisi piod IMUm mamni (Hor. 
Ep. iL 1. 49.)^ to admire nobody till after his death. 

ft M Aocoiding to the Romui poets, ereiy mm jpim w m c d e three* 
Ibid aouly which, after the dusolution of the hody, resolved itself 
into the manes, the anima or tptrUut, and the umim* The numet 
descended either to Tartarus or Elysium ; the ofissia ascended to 
the skies; the wraith^ or shadow (umira), ho?ered round the 
tomb: «— 

Terra legU comem, fwniilMin drcunmtat wnhrct, 
Oretu Met mame$, tphitus astra petit. ( O vid. } " 

JSne^ BrU»f art. ArrAairjoNs» 

The body was then dressed in the best robe the 
dcjceased had worn when alive (ordinary citizens in a 

topa^ magistrates in their prrrtexta, &c.), and laid (com-^ 
ponedcUtir v. collocabatur) on a couch in the vestibule. 
A small coin (triena oMus) was put into his mouth 
as passage-money for Charon the ferryman (portitory. 
porthmetis)i hence, a person who wanted this and 
the other funeral oblations, was said aldisse ad Ache'^ 
rcmtern sine ffiaiieo.^ A branch of cypress was also 
placed at the door of the deceased: hence this tree 
was called (Ura^ feraliSj /umrea v, JunelniSf from its 
being used at iiinerals. 

^ FiBtteiiei means the tnvelUng expenses, the outfit necessary 
for a journey. (See p. 168.). 

In the earliest times, the carrying out of the corpse 
(efferre, funus facere), or the funeral ceremonj', was 
performed during the night with lighted torches ; after- 
wardsy at an early hour in the forenoon. {Indor. cfrig* 
xi. %y XX. 10.) The people were summoned, by a 
public crier (^Junera indietiva), to take part in the 
solemnity (ftmus^ pempa, exequiw) or procession. 
The 'body of a rich man was borne upon a couch* 
(^letotica, torus jferetrum^ a bier, lechis Stygius); that Ofir' 
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order of the proces&ion wag acranged by the desigm^ 

First went musicians of various kinds (jsiticines); 
then mourning women {jprmjictB)^ who «uig a pktnttve 

funeral song {ncBuia, jkehIcb v. lessus) to the sound of 
the tiute ; and as these compositions were often frivor 
lous» hence migm is put for mBmm. (Plant. Asin. 
iv. 6fl.) Next came players and buffoons (ieurrm$ 
Ifidihistnont.s), one of wlidiii, ealled archimimm, per- 
sonated the character of the deceased (jtersonam 
bai)f imitating his words and actions while alive. 
Actors too were employed to personate the individual 
ancestors of the deceased, and the busts or images 
(imtfpmei rnqforum) that stood in the atriim^ now 
formed part of the disguise. (AnAon on SalL Juff, 4.) 
Then followed the freedmen of the deceased, with 
caps on their head (/>i7ea^'),a8 asymbol of their manu- 
mission* Behind the corpse walked the friends of the 
deceased in mourning (aird v. lugnbri vesle; atraU v. 

^ If the dtecMtd liftd dittiMgwulied hisiielf in war, tbe efovat 
and rewards which be had received were displayed> together with 

the spoils he had taken from the enetny. (Ftr|f« JEn, xi. 78.) 
At the funeral of an illustrious citizen, the corpse was carried 
through the Fonim ; where the proccs.«?ion stopped, and a funeral 
oration (^iaudatio/unebris) was delivered in praise of the deceased. 

According to the laws, no corpse could be burnt or 
buried within the walls of the city, unless it was 
granted as a particular finrouTy in consideration of tbe 
great merits of the deceased. This honour was some- 
times extended to a whole family (Suet» Tib. i.) ; but, 
ill the list of all tlie emperors^ it iell only to the lot of 
Tnqan. (£uirop. viii. 5.) Amongst the Romans the 
practices of burning (cremare^ urere) or burying the 
dead ym^mr^) equally prevailed; theiatt^i bowewy 
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is considered as the more ancient, though that of burn- 
ktg pmaUed at a rerj early period. {PUm* ziv. 14. 

mu Sm) Cbildmt beAva tliey got taatlif 
and persons struck with lightning, were not burnt, but 
buried.^ The grave of the former was called ^t^^^ruft- 
4immh and that of the latter bubfUal, bocanae it waa 
eoniocsratod fdlser the Btmscaii fintUon, by lacrificiii^ 
a sheep (bidmi), and to remove its bounds (movere 
bidetUal) was esteamed sacrilege.* (See p. dOi) 

, " ■ Terrd claudUmr wffawh 

Et minor igne rogi. 

Not honoured with the fimend piien (Juv. zv. 140^ 1410 

* The expressions tepeliret septilturch septdchrum, are applied to 
every form of disposiDg (condendi) of a dead body i^nus fre- 
quently mMUi tfia corpse ; exequia, the ftanw l p f i M S W oa {pompm 
fimebris) ; judOf the loleraiiitift: but these distiiictione we not 
t^dly adhered to. Eweptiai duem dedueeret promfitk 9tc*^ to 
Mttud the AraeiaL 

A public ftmeral was called fumu indkiiimmt be- 
cause people were invited to it by a herald ; one de- 
frayed at the public expense was called publicum^ and 
one by public contribution was called coUativum. A 



pthnta ftBMffal waa ealled i amt m ^^ i i nnift ii M iaii (J&mti. 
liar« 9».)ypUi$km, &e. The jimm fbr -hwial wm 

a 
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either public or private : the private, in fields or gar- 
denSf usually near the highway, to be conspicuous, and 
remind those who passed of mortality. Most of the 
roads leading out of Rome (particularly the Via Ap» 

pia, Aurelia, Flaminid) ^ were lined with tombs ; and 
hence the frequent inscriptions Sute viaior^ Aspioe 
vialorf &a The monttniental inscriptions on the walla 
of these catacombs, which have been discovered in 

modern times^ are wortiiy of attention. 

' — ■ Expcrtar quid concedutur in illos 
Qutrrvm Flammia tegUur cinis atque Latiiia, 

1 v^ili try my satire upuu the de[>arted* 

(Jiir. i, 171, 172.) 

An these sepulchres (jtqnMird) were constructed 

with the greatest magnificence. Sepulchres, which an 
individual constructed for himself or his wife> were 
iqndchra priva v* thigtdarias fiunily sepulchres were 
termed BepukJtra eommama. The latter, agreeably to 
their destination, were again divided into S.familiaria 
and S. JuBreditaria ; the one being intended by the 
constnicter for himself and &mily» and the other for 
his heirs. {Dig* 1. xi. tit. vii* leg. 5. 6.) Freedmen 
were sometimes included ; and relations, when un- 
deservingy excluded by testament. (^SuU. Aug. 101«) 
The public place of burial for great men was com- 
monly in the Campus Martius.ff 

• Family sepulchres, in \vhich a particular niche was allotted to 
each urn or area, and. in which i'avourite slaves were sometimes 
rooelTeciy were called adunAana, tb» mmmlMa built by the 
emperors were disttnguisbed for their magnificence. The first 
HMMoSwn at Rome was built by Augustus, in the Campus Martiu$f 
between the Via Fiaminia and the bank of the Tiber. The body 
of ]\Irircenn<;, his nephew, \va«? the first deposited here; benfie 
Virgil (who has so pathetically described his death)» — 

' J- ■ ^ Quantos ille virum magnam Miutoriis ad urbem % 
^ Canipm OiS^l ^eniUus* (i£D« vi. 873i} , 
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In this mausoleum the succeeding emperors were deposited, till 
Hadrian determined to rival, or more probably to surpass it, and 
erected a mausoleum, which, from its size and solidity, was called 
MoLn Hadbiaxi. It wm Iniflt at the fool of the Vatioui Mounlf 
near the Tiber ; eneaeed with marbley and adorned with numerous 
statues. The mausoleum of Septimius SeTerus consisted of seven 
stories {teftmomium). As a sepulchral monument^ a pyramid is 
still existing, which, in the time of Augustus, was erected in 
honour of Cestius, by his heir L. Pontius Mela with his freedman 
Fothus ; in whose vaults the apartments or niches are adorned 
with inscriptions and paintings, ( Waguer, de MonumetUis Hejmi- 
xkraUbiis, p. 7.) 

The common burying-places for the poor were 
termed putusuU or putundm^ in the Cangpus JBaquu 
Bnus. On this site Mecsenas bnOt a magnificent house 
(molem propinquam 7iubibus arduis, Hor. Od. iii. 29. 
10.), with extensive gardens, whence it became one 
of the most healthy situations in Rome : Nunc Hcei 
EsquUm habikife saMbribus (Hor. Sat. i; '8. l^.). 
There was a stone pillar (cipptti) marking the extent 
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of the burying ground ; aiso> who were to be buried 
hi it. 

The embalming of the dead was a foreign custom. 
With respect to burning the dead (which in later 
times became less frequent^ through the exertions of 
the Christian fathers; Minuehu FdiXf S^.), an ancient 
law was in force prohibiting it from taking place in the 
city, in order to prevent fire. When the funeral pile 
was erected {psfrOf ropua), the corpse was placed upon 
it with the couch ; the near relations then set fire to it 
witli a liglitcd torch, turning away their faces {aversi) 
to show that they did it with reluctance. ( Virg, JBn* 
yu 223.) They prayed for a wind to assist the flames> 
and they threw into the firevarious perAmies, unguents, 
and aromatics, and that too, in later times, with so 
much profusion, as almost to appear incredible. (P/tii, 
xii. 18*} At the funeral of an illustrious commander 
the solders made a circuit (decurnibani) three times 
rotmd the pile from right to left (^orbe mnisiro), with 
their arms inverted. As the numu, were supposed to 
be delighted with Uood, captives, sksres, and animals 
were sometimes sacrificed ; but these were afterwards 
superseded by tights of gladiators, called bugtuarii 
(Hor. Sat ii« S.85. ; floras, iiL 20*); and this exhibition 
was termed gladkiiarimu . 

When the pile was burnt down, the fire was extin- 
guished, the embers soaked with wine (prohibited by 
Numa, Plin. xiv. and the bones or ashes (omo* 
tmeres) were collected into an urn (uma emeraina^ 
ossaria). This office (ossikffium) was performed by 
the nearest relations and friends ; and tlie company 
was then dismissed with the solemn, word lUeei (tre 
Ucet). The urn was then deposited in the sepuldire 
\cotti^Hmd>atur). According to these dififerent usages 
w;ejmy account for tba different, terms mpukkmm^ 
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l/ustunif monumenttimy citierarium,^ Septdchrum 
was, at an earlier period, synonymous with bmtum 
(where a corpee was burnt and the ashes deposited). 
Mmmmmttm is the memorial erected upon the place 
of burial; ttimulmyXhe mound or barrow; dnerarittmy 
the place where the ashes were deposited^ particu- 
larly in a sepulchre, where the dtflferent sections were 
distingutshed by die names hypogcBum, crypUBt cMa* 
riumf sehola oUanm. 

*• Sepulchral monuments were furnished with inscriptions (tiiu- 
Ins, epitaphium v, elogium), sometimes in probt^, and sometimes in 
verse. They usually commenced with the letters D. M. S., i. e. 
JDm mambut aaentmg and then followed tlie nwne and obanctcr 
of the individual^ with the prindpal events of bb life. The gnmt 
were aim alrawn w^ flowcn and cfaapleM^ and Aequently lighted 
with Jampe {lampadaria)* 

On the ninth day a sacrifice (nove$»diak sacrificium) 
was offered in honour of the deceased ; temples and 
statues were sometimes erected. Oblations or sacri- 
Eoes to the dead (inferia v. paralalia) were after- 
wards made at Tarious times; hence pareiMTB regfi 
mm^wm emjwraUmm (Jay. xxiv. 10.), to appease, to 
revenge. After the funeral of great men, there was 
not only a feast for the ixiends of the deceased, but 
also a distfflbuiion of raw meat (yiseeraitkl) among the 
people. ^ In a public mourning ibr any signal calamity, 
the death of a prince, or the like, there was a total ces- 
sation ^om business (Justidum). 

' " The ancients were strangely inattentive to the diet of the 

(lead. The sup])ly was scanty (exif^uA feralis ccrrni ]>atelt&) 
Piautui» says of a bad cook thai he was only fit to dress a supper 

for the deed {P§nuL iiL 2, 7.) ; and thoie were stigmatised ae 
the most necessitous of buman bdngs who were eompdied to filth 
a meal ttom the deeniid {rapert de ro^ emumh Cst 50. 2<).*^ 
'^Slacker mJmfenaf,^* 9S* 

The Romansi in mourning, kept themselves at home, 
permitted their hair and beard to grow (bmiam pro' 
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mMba$U)f dressed in black (luguhia ittmebant)^ laying 
aside every ornament, and not even lighting a fire ; 
hence focus perennis, i. e. simluctu (Martial x. 47. ).'^ 
Sepulchres were classed amoiigst ret reUffiom (p, 47*)> 
andwereunderthecare of dieP(tMtft^ilfkm^^ henee 
their violation was severely punished. From the time of 
Komuius deification (apotheosis) was only accorded to 
the emperors ; and from the time of Caesar, bya fimnal 
decree of the senate conferring on them die title of 
Divtu, With this honour was connected the erection 
of temples, and the institution of priests for their ser- 
vice (Flami9ie$f see p. 37*), and of other religious 
solemnities. At the ceremony of apotheosis an eagle 
was iet fly from the f uneral pile, in order» as the peqple 
imagined* to carry the soul of the emperor to bearen. 
This honour was also conferred on the wives q£ the 
emperors. (Suet* Claud, 11.; Tac. Aim. v. 2.) 

" Tn times of public calamity," says Ferrari lis, the senators 
laid by the tatidave, and appeared only in the habit of knights; 
t^ie magistrates threw aside the jweEtextat and came abroad in the 
lenatorian garb ; the knights left off their rings, and the coramons 
changed iStm gowm for the »guM or mtlitAry coat." <lh Me 
r«KH(n4 It S7.) The ctmmh mt in Ow aMslSi n^l m iSbiw 
lisval placesy but teiftf tw^gqfi. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

i 

f 

AGRICULTCRE* 

ATTACJr^II NT OF THE ROMANS TO AGRfCULTURI. — VILL^. ACRI- 

CULTUEAL IMPLEMENTS. -~ PLOUGHING. — DIFFER CNT KIVDS OF 

GRAIN, £TC. REA.riNOy ETC. — GARDENS* riU>rAGAiXO.S OF 

TRSBS. — CULTIVATION OF THI TIME* 

The ancient Romans were so devoted to agriculture^ 
that the senators commonly resided in the country, 
and cultiirated the ground with their own hands (see 

p. 118.). The most celebrated generals were sometimes 
called from the plough, as Cincimaitm (Liv. iii. 26) ; 
and the noblest families derived thehr surnames from 
cultivating^; particular kinds of grain (as the FcAHy 
Pisonesy Lentuliy Ciceranes, &c.), or from devoting par- 
ticular attention to the breeding of cattle (as AsiniuSp 
Parem9i VMUiui). A plebeian was bound to be 
a husbandman ; if he renouiiced this calling, and betook 
himself to a retail trade or handicraft, he renounced 
his order likewise ; and it was the censor*s duty to 
strike out his name/* {Ni^, ii. p. 398.) 

At first no citizen had more land than he himself 
could cultivate. Romulus allotted to each only two 
acres {jugera)^ which was termed haredium^ or jorr / 
and this the citizen was bound to cultivate with the 
spade. In the reign of Servius TuUius {Nieb. ii. 
p. 161*)» seven acres were granted to each citizen, 
which continued for a long time to be the usual portion 
assigned them in the division of the conquered lands. 
{Iav. y, SO.) But when riches increased, and the 
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estates of individuals were enlarged, opulent proprie- 
tors let part of their grounds to oUmuc citizens, who 
paid a fixed rent for tbeai {coiom, tea pb 85.). Tb»y 
were also termed eanductores^ pcutUirii, becausey 
usuail/i they shared the produce of tl^ ground with 
the pr4iprietor. In later times^ the rich patriciaiiB and 
plebetam, who had got nearly the wbob of the landed 
property in their own possession^ lefl it to he cultivated 
by glavca. * 

* The country seats of the wealthy Romans {villie) were built, 
in later tim4^, with groat luxury and magnificence^ and had almost 
the appearance of cities {in urbium modum extedificaUWj SalL Cit. 
IS.). Fatfii originallj dcMrted a fiurm home and lit appur* 
iiaiiirri nqiuMie Ibr a haaiMHidDuni* Hnee the Hfe w e ci of s 
farm wee oUled viOieui, who was in geneial a ihifa or a freed. 
laaOt and his wife vilUca, But when luxury was introduced, 
the name of t-illa was applied to a number of buildings reared for 
accommodating the family of an o]iulent lioman citizen in the 
country. A villa of this kind was divided into three parts, — 
urbantif ru^tica, and Jructuari<u The tirst contained dining- 
rooms, parlours, bed efaambers, baths» taaaia aoiifl% walk^ teiu 
imces {rysti), Sec, adapted to dilRrent leasom of the year. Hie 
vitta rvtftei contained acoonmodations for the various tribes of 
slaves and workmen {ergastiUa), places for keeping bens {gaUvna- 
num), geese {chenoboicium)^ ducks and wildfowl {nessotrophium)^ 
birds (nmitkon v. ovmrium^, dormice (g/irYirfwm), swine {suilCf 
slafniluni, ct hara:), bcc«? (apianufu}, &C. 'I^he villa f rue tuaria con- 
tained wine and oil cellars, granaries, repositories for preserving 
fruits \ppbrUkec(B^ oirwpo, aututi^n, and tiieca, a repository.) 

The Romaoa were very attentive to every part of 

husbandry. They used various kinds of manure to 
improve the soily particularly dung (Jmm \mStercns) ; 
and if this was wantiog, they had recourae to artificial 
manure. The instruments used in tillage were the 
aratrum, or plough ; the principal parts of which were 
the tema, the beam to which Aejugumf or yoke, was 
ftstened ; the sHwh or ploughtail, at the end of which 
was a cross-bar, by which (manicula v. capulus) the 
arator directed the plough ; burisy a crooked piece of 
wood between the iema and the plou|^share (wmery. 
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To it was fitted the dentale, or piece of timber on 
which the share was fixed {digMd dentatia dorso, i. e. 
jhfo, Virg.) ; as wdl as two oum, or nuniU-ioanby by 
which the furrow is enlarged, and the earth thrown 
back (regerUur). The ctUier was much the same as 
our ooolter. The raOa v. ndkh or plough-staff, was 
used fcr deaning the plough-share. The Romans had 
ploughs of various kinds ; the common plough had 
neither coulter nor earth boards.^ 




a, Jtigmm. tt, Ventiiabrmn, c, FaU serraia. d. FaU. 



^ The Other instmmeiilt were Ug9 or paia, a spade, used chiefly 
mthe gerdeo and vioigreid; MUfnim, a Mke; u i m A m, a faoey. 
or weeding hook ; bUenB, a kind of hoe or drag;4br bteekiiig 
clods, and dragging up Uie earth round the plants ; occa v. cratei 
dentatoy a harrow; irj)ex, a plank with several teetli, drawn by 
oien, to pull roots out of the earth ; dolabra, an adze with its 
edge athwart the handle ; securisy an axe, sometimes joined in 
one (^securis dolabrata) ; /alxj a pruning-knife ; Jalx serrata, with 
teeth like a saw ; ventUabrum, a winnowmg shoveL 

The Romans always ploughed with oxen, usually a 
single pair {singidis jugis v. paribus). What a jroke 
of oxen could plough in one day was termed jugwn v. 
jugertm (see p. 286.); the person who guided the plough 

(rector) urged the oxen with a goad (stimulus, Kim^v) 

a 5 



Wheiii in- ploughing, the ground was raised in the forrn 
of a ndge^ it was called porca or lira. The word 
mibm is An>Ued not only to the ridge but the furrow* 
'The ploughfBaft iHhO' did not cot straight ibrrows wa» 
said delirare (hence deHrarey to dote, to have the in- 
tellect impaired by age or passion, Hor^ JBp» i. 2. 
ixApfomrioain (see 1970* Romans commonly 
ctdthrAted the groand and left: It fallow ahemately (o^ 
temU sc. annis). A field for sowing was called arvum / 
one sown every year» resiUnHsi after a year's rest or 
longer, mvalis, or vertutcHim. One day's ploughing wes 
termed una opera. 

The grain chiefly cultivated by the Romans was 
wbeat of different kinds (firUieum, tiU^ fofaii^ fitTf 
or adcTy whence adorea^ military glory, becaose a cer- 
tain quantity of com was given to soldiers after a vic- 
toi 3 , see p» 275» 276.)> Hardeum or barley was the food 
of horses ; sometimes used for breads and ghren txy 
soldiers by way of punishment (see p. 261.). In France 
and Spain, especially before tiie introduction of viae- 
yardsi it was converted into ale, (coefioy eeria v. ce^ 
revmoj Jm %fS6iyH); the froth or foam of whidi 
(sptima) was used as yeast in baking ( pro fcnncnio). 
Oats were cultivated too as food for horses (though 
sometimes made into bread). Flax (Umm) Wa» 
used chiefly for sails and cordage ; likewise for wearing 
apparel, particularly amongst the Gallic tribes and 
those beyond the Rhine. ^ 

* Various kinds of pulse (hgumina) were cultivated by the Ro- 
mans, as the faha, or bean ; pisum, peas ; lupinunh lupine; Jlisehis 
V. phaseolus, the kidney bean ; lenSt lentil ; deer v, cicerculoy vicia 
V. t'rmm, vetches or tares. Some of these served as food for slaves 
and the poor, but especially the siUqua, or podi of the csrob tneey 
in times, of scarcity. The Romans paid gfest attentioii to nea- 
, 4ow8 (|7r«to)« irrigating, manuring, and sowing them with various 
. kinds of grass seeds. Hay (fseTtum) was cut and piled up in 
, coetps of « cooicftl liigure (tn meta$ extrudum), then colieeiod iolo 
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larpfe slacks. The mowers (JcenisSces) went over the meadows a 
second time {jrrata ucUwbatu ) ; and this Krass was termed sicili" 
mentum* The Romans had various ItiiicK of fenced {septa f Sepet 
V. i^immUa) ; a wall, mneerni Mge, wood«*:|IM:i^'fllitf dilth 
f» Mmdlng tbcir liraita or mtmAm iUmii§t)w Tba be<kea «ti» 
generaUy coDstnicted of willow% wbidb graw cfafefl)^ m ^moist 
|(rb<md (hbnoe tttftifii jaticltim}. 

C^rn was cut dovi^ {mdebaiur) by ahopk. orscjrtb^ ; 
jnr the ears (igciine) were stripped off by an instrument 

called batillum {Jatc vemculata, rostrata v. dentatci), 
and the straw afterwards cut* When cut^ it was carried 
.to the threshing floor {areOf of a round figuire* and 
open on all sides to the wuid), or to the bam (Jwrreum)^ 
or to a covered place (called nulnlaritm)^ adjoining 
the tlireshing flour. The grains of com were beaten 
.or trodden out (jtumielKmiurf imbaniurf eatcuHAaniur) 
by the hoofs of oxen or horses, which were driven 
over it* Sometimes flails (baeuli, fusies v. perticce), a 
dray or carriage without wheels (traAa)f a board or 
beam set with stones or pieces of iron (inbuk^)f and 
drawn by yoked oxen, were made use of for this pur- 
pose. ,Xhe com was winnowed by a kind of shovel* 
(vallus V. paia v. peniilabrumf «Ttioy)» which threw it 
across the wind, or by a sieve, (wmmts v. crilfrum)f 
witli or without the wind. When cleaned {jsa^uT" 
ffaium)f it was laid up in granaries^ sometimes in pits 
(scrobes), where it was preserved for many years* 
Straw cut with the ears was inopcrly paka ; that left 
in tlie ground, stramen v. stiptda (stubble) ; as straw 
was used in thatching houses^ hence cidmen^ the roof» 
from eulmus, a stalk of com.^ 

^ In later times, when Italy was cofmd with villas and plea- 
sure grounds (see p. 293.% when the estates of individuals had 

become too eitensive (f ^^i/^/m/iafsc. nimi^ ampla) perdidere Itcdiam 
Plin. xviii. 3. 6.), iioiiie was forced to depend upon the pro^ 
vinces for supplies of provisions. Hence Tacitus complains that 
though Italy was not cursed with sterility, yet Africa and Egypt 
inust needs be cultivated in preference {potius exercttmus), and tii*i 
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liii ef th> BtttMua people expoitd la ihipt nd — ddtgti* (^im. 

The iioiziaiis were uncommonly fond of gardens; 
even in tlie ci^t the eommm people used to bare 
repretentatioiis of tfaem in the windows. (Hbr. JE^. L 

10. 24.) J he country people judged that there must 
be a bed housewife (neqaam 7naterfamiUait for this was 
her diaige) in that house where the garden was m 
bad order (indiligms kofHul). In ancient times the 
garden was chiefly stored with fruit trees and pot herbs, 
(korUu pmgmtf Virg* G. iv. 118.); but in after-times 
the ehtef attentien was paid to tiie rearing of shady 
trees, aromatic plants, &c* These, for the sake of onia- 
HMnty were twisted and cut into various figures by 
slares ealled ttpkarn^ who were said itf^mitm (sc. 

fm&re. In the (pardons there were beaiitifid 
walks, shaded with trees, as well as a place for exer- 
cise (^paliBstra). They were adorned with beautiful 
•tatiies ; their irr^;ataon was particohuriy attended to; 
here the wealthy Romans lived hi retirement, and en* 
tertained their friends (see p. 14v). " Alleys, alcoves, 
and avenues supplied the place of flower-gardens." In 
the laws of the Twelve Tables, wtta is not mentioned, 
but IwTtus in the gtead of it (xo/ito^, something fenced 
round). < 

* The Roroaos propagated trees (ar5orv») and shrubs {fnOkeii 
in various ways, by suckers (jlolpnet) or twigs pulled tram the 
roots of trees; by sets (roint v* talece\ i. e., branches cut into a 
point, and fixed in the ground ; by layers {projmgines) i. e., bend- 
ing a branch, and fixing it in the earth, without disjoining it from 
the mother tree; by grafting, or ingrafting (insttio), 1. e., insert- 
ing a scion, a shoot, or sprout (jLrad we v. surculus) of one tree iuto 
another, — 

Arbos miratur notfosjrondes et non sua poma. 

(Virg. Georg. ii. 81.) 

by what is termed inoculation ioculos imponeret inocuiare v. -alio), 
i. e., by making a slit in the bark of one tree, and inserting the 
bud {gemma germen) ci another. The parts of a plant wlience 
it budded were called oeuSp and when these were cut olFt it was 
said oeeacerU 
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The grestetl attenAion wai pud 4o iheenttivaticm of 

vines. They were planted in the ground well trenched 
and cleaned (in ptisHnaia sc. agro)y in furrows or in 
ditches. They were disposed in row% eith^ in die 
form of a square or a qukmaue^ with sufeient space 
between the rows to plough the ground in diagonal 
furrows. They were supported by reeds (arumdim9yf 
or round stakes {paU, whenoe mte jpofara^ to prop 
them), serving as supports {aidmminda)^ about whiok 
the tendrils {clavieuhB \ . capreoli) twined. Each vine 
was supported by two reeds or stakes with a stick 
{pertOed) acrosSf called,^i^^Kn» or etml kmum. When 
tfie branches (patmUu v. pampim) were too luxuriant, 
the superiiuous shoots or twigs (sarmenta) were lopped 
off wMk apruaiag book { ampuiaim Jmto) ; heuce «itof 
e$mpeMe&te v. teuHfare, to lop off tlie small bnuMhes. ' 

^ The highest'shools were celled jSSn^eflb; tbebrsncbes on wliich 
the fruit grew, jmimmi the ligneous or woody part of a yiac^ 

materia ; a branch springing from the stock, pnmpinarium j from 
another branch, yructunrium ; the mark of a hack or chop, cicatrir. 
The fruit of the vine was called itvay a grape; not used properly 
for a single berry (acimu v. um)j but a cluster (racemut)* The 
stone of the grape was called vinaceus v. -um. llie season when 
grapes were gediered (September or October) wm celled VMemkh 
thevimeges beeeeewicisiiMdler^ a gatherer of gnpei* 

Vineyards^ like fields, were divided by cross-pathst 

called limites. A path or road from east to west was 
called dednumus, from south to north cardoy (a cardine 
mmdi^ the north pole)* The spaces (oras) between 
two 9emUm were called /M^rtn^; hence agri compagi- 
nantes, contiguous grounds. From the decimani being 
the chief paths in a field, hence decimanus is put for 
magnufi Fluetm dednumus (Or. Trist. i. 249«, as 
TptKVfAix among the Greeks), the greatest. The grapes 
were gathered (decerpebantur) into baskets, {gucMf 
JUei)^ and trodden with the feet. 
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CHAPTER XLV.. 

CAKaiACXB OW TBS fiOMAMj. • 

I 

MAWI OP BUUBK* LBGUCA* ^ flUIA COAUUS. MLSKXVJI* 
TMBNSA. — SAmKACiriC BOOTA — lllltaUMBinS FOR ORIVIKG. 

nrntciFAL FAm or a caruaob. 

TffB carriages of the ancients (vMeuU) were of 
various kinds. In the earliest periods beasts of burden 
(^ammaiia t. Jumenia douuaria v. dormdioy from ^w- 
furn) were most commonly used. A packHBftddle (r^ 

V. stration, in later writers, sagma) was generally 
put on the backs of asses and mules, though not oi' 
oxen ; hence elMbe bmn sunt imposikB^ wfaea a task 
k imposed upon a person which he is unfit for. {Cie. 
AtL V. 15.) He who drove a beast of burden was 
called agdsOf and more rarely agitator. An instru- 
ment put upon the back of a slave or any other person 
to help him to carry his burden, was called eprumnuioy 
Jurca y.Jurcilla; and because Marius, to diminish 
the number of baggi^e-waggonst appointed that the 
soldiers should carry their baggage (jscuvhuBf vota €t- 
baria) tied up iu bundles upon furvcc or forks, hence 
both the soldiers and these JunuB were called nmli 
Mariqnu £xpeliere furcdj to drive away by force. 
(Hot. J^. i. 10. 24.) 

The lectica v. cuhile was a couch similar to the 
palanquin of the East, on which they lay extended^ and 
thus was distinguished from the seUa gesMoria, or 
sedan, in which tliey sat. The couch oi litler was 
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sometimes opens and sometimes shut t md for this 
purpose was Airnished with curtains (pla^fuks)^ and a 

window of glass or transparent stone. The lectica 
bad tour feet, usually of wood, sometimes of silver or 
gold. It had a mattress stuffed with feathers (hence 
pennies plunue, Jiiv*i 159.), and sometimes with roses, 
upon which the individual reclined. The lackeys, or 
runners, who preceded it> were called cursores* The 
sdUB and kcHom were carried by tall slaves (Jeed^ 
carii Umgi v. proceri), by means of poles (mstret) 
resting on their shoulders ; hence they were said ali^ 
gum 9ueco0are» A kctica borne by six slaves was 
called keggapktfraSf by eight, adtipkmvtf in iact» the 
respectability of a pcison was estimated from the 
number of bearers, — the amount of his retinue (camites) 
and dients (togoH)* Juv. vii. 141* The female litter 
(heUea v. ^Ba muSdffit) differed from that of the 
other sex. 

A sledge or carriage without wheels was termed 
irakOf (see ^ MT.) ; a carriage with one wheel, tUMi* 

rota (if drawn by the hand chiramwcium) ; with two 
wheels, birotwn} with lour quadrirotium (T£rpawin>M(; 
dflnjn} V. ^wrpirp^x^f Horn. 14.). Two horses yoked 
to a carriage were called bigie v. bijugi; f:o\xr,quadr^m 
(^quadrijugus currus)* Those who drove chariots in 
the Circus (see p. 54.), were called qmdrigarii; 
those who rode two horses, vaulting from one to the 
other, were termed detuUcreg. The curule chair (idta 
curttHs) was so called because the magistrates, invested 
with any curule ofEce (see p. 133.), carried it with 
them in their chariots. In later times it was adorned 
with engravings (conspkuum signisf ebur, Ov. Pont* 
iv. 5. 18.). 

The pilentum was a carriage in which matrons were 
carried to games and sacred rites ; they used the Car- 
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pmtiMm in comnoa (festo prttfutaqm) a carriage with 
M0 whoab and an arriwid ooraring (€wrrHf m^wciftfi). 

The ^mm wm the carriage in wkidi die imi^ges of 
the gods were carried to the Circensian games (see 
{!• ^) t tliongh it is oontklered by some as a canopy 
held Qif er ihe fii mium, on which the statue was placed. 
A carriage with two wheels, for expeditious travelling, 
was cailed cisium (its body capsum). The rheda was 
a ter^wiwaled carriage (the driver rhedarius) ; the 
p ti nn^ikm was also a fcur-wheeled earriage for persons 
of an inferior rank, drawn by mules. The essedum 
was a chariot used by the Gauls and Britons in war. 
bearing a warrior (ftitfaftnr)> and a diarioleer (awri^), 
afterwards adopted for cornnHin use by tiie Romans. 
A waggou {yekiculum onerarium) was called piatsstrum; 
and the weight or load^ which it could carry at once^ 

* The carrus or snrracum was a four-wheeled waggon ; hence 
the sarraca Boaim v. -its is put for two constellations (gemini trU- 
9He$) near the north pole; the Utm Mqjor (Cbarles*i Warn) and 
ITfis Minor* The sian which compose the Una Muffcr are 
tonosd iHme$9 1 «^ teriones, ploughing osen (tee p« 347.) ; and, «a 
they are teven in number (sejHem triones), and move slowly (tardi 
V. jyi^ri) in the vicinity of the pole, hence Septemfrin and jJrctus 
(^&.pKTos, a bear) are used for the north. '* As thvse sUirs go round 
and round the pole [without ever setting, fneiuetUes nquore lingi 
(V'lrg. Georg. i. 246.], tlie analogy between them and the oxen 
which trod out the com by going round and round the orea, or 
flireahuig floor^ waa an obvious one*** {ICei^hU/^, in Mc^*t Aianh 
p. 4870 Mi^or ia attended by BooUi (i. e. bubvkuMf 

or ox-driver, tardi wmert huhUch ^rg. Eel. x. 19.) — termedv 
from its situation (post caudam wsa rm^arii), Ardurus, i. e. tpitrov 
ovph.^ tail of ihe bear, or tipKTov o?fpos, tirsne custos, synonymous 
with Ardophyla.r. The dragon [draco v, anouis), which separates 
the two constellations ijseniiiias qui separat Arclos), approaches the 
Ursa Mqjor with its tail, and surrounds the Ursa Minor with its 
hoAf, Amplexus utramqtie Dividit et driQU slelUs ardentibv* An» 
guw (Manil. Astron* t SOS, 904.) 

They«^tci» or yoke was fastened to the necks of the 
ahinudsy and to the pole or team (iemo)t by means of 
leathern Aoi^ (hra subjuffia) ; hence sub jugo cogert 
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V. jungere. When more than two horses were yoked • 
abreast {€Bquatd fronte), the others were bound on 
each aide with ropea: benoe ibay wane tenmiJkmUes 
equi (itkfa/^p%i mmo^mift vo^^i). Tbis method 
of yoking horses was chiefly used in the Circensian 
gamea or in a triumph. ^ The inalruments by which 
aninub ware driven or excited were> !• The JImgrmm 
or fiagdhan (^dtm()j made o( leathern thoogs or 
twisted cords tied at the end of a stick, sometimes 
aharpened with small hits of iron or lead at the end 
(aeubaa)* 2. A rod or goad Wiftb a sbarp pcnnt (sH* 
mduB) ; hence wOmubi aUeui adhibere^&dvergum sH^ 
mubm cakes sc. jactare (Ter. Phorm. i. 2. 28. ; o« 
%ivTf<», >aMTti/u»f Acts ix. 5.)i to kick against the goad. 
S. The spur (cakm') was only used by ridme-— 
Spumantis equi foderet calcarihus arnws. (Virg. /En. 
vi« 881.) The matruments used for restraining ox 
managing horses were the bit or bridle (foatmm) ; aa 
it was sometimes rough like a woirs teeth» hence 
frena lupata, — the reins (habemB v. lora)\ thus haherias 
dcare^^uut to give the rein ; adduoeref to draw in. The 
driver commonly sat behmd die pole» immi $edAats 
when he slackened his speed, he was said currum eqtios* 
qm mttmere. The drag for the wheel was called 
mfffiomm^ ( Juv. viii. 14S.) 

* The principal parts of a carriage were the wheels {rota), the 
body of the carriage {capsum -its v. -Ofploxemum -u«)» and the 
pole (temo). The wheels consisted of the azle»tree (axis), the 
nsf e in which Ibe axle moves (modSSiwt) and the spokes (rodSt) 
are fixed; the ciicumfbience of the wheel (peripheria rota 
curvaiura), composed of fellies (apsides), and generally 
bound with an iron or brass hoop (canthus). A wheel without 
spokes was called tympanumy from its resemblance to the head of 
a drum. From the supposed diurnal rotation of the heavenly 
bodies, axis is put for the imaginary line round which they may 
be supposed to tiiniy and the eztremides of the aseis {cardinesp Mf^ 
Mce$ V. ;>o/t) for the north and south poles. M$ and jhAub are 
sometinies put Ibr eaium or Meti tfaus» $nh mikerii ate C^rg. 
JBn. ii. 5 1 3. )> under Ifaa canopy of bea? en ; Midu»p(tkt» (iii» 565*^ 
the sluning heavens. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 

THE ROMAN DAY AND YEAR* 
ttmUOyft OP THB BAT. UII or DIALS. CLSrSTORJB. — TIAB OF 

«oirai.i»» or iioMA.^iiiviuoM or nn Mimi ir CAEBHMy 

KOIfES» AVB IDBt. — TKA& OT TU BICIMTlftl. — AmUTBA&T 

REGi r .VTlOV OF THF CALENDAR BY THE FONTIPEX XAXIKOS*-* 
lyrUCALAAT MOXTB MOW AJtS WUXK UiSUTSll. 

Thb Romant in the earliest f>eiiod were aocuBUuned 

to distinguish the different portions of the day and 
night, according to the varying appearances of light 
and darkneas, Thua we have media mm, the end and 
the beginning of the Roman day ; meeHm nocHs tneft* 
fmHo, V, demedid nocte^; ffalliciniutn, cockcrowing; 
coHiiomHimt when they give over crowing ; ante kieem 
et diime t t l um, joat befi>re light or the dawn ; nuoif^ when 
the light of the sun appears ; ante tneridianum temptis, 
forenoon ; nwridies \ noon or mid-day ; ten^u$ jtomC' 
fM^MMNMiy meridm vteiinaih, afternoon ; soHsoccams, 
sunset; vespera^ the evening (before the rising of 
that star which Plautus terms vesperuginem^ Ennius 
vesperum, and Virgil^ Me^^erum); cr^usciUumy twi* 
light (hence dubuB rea are termed Varr. 
L. L. vi« 4.) ; lumimhus when candles w€te 

liglited (the ancients said primd face) ; coiieuhia iiox 
v, Goncvbiumi bed-time; intempesia tiax, or sikntium 
on in the night; indmoHo ad mediam 
nactemy drawing towards mid-night. (^Censorinus de die 
noL c» 24.) 
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* StderSbus du6m anl ilio iempom qit» m 
Ffigjida dreumaffkta pigri Marraca MooUi' 

(Juv. 22, 23.) ' 

" Macb. What is the night f 

Lady Macb, Almost at odds with morning wliich is which,** 

WiiLii only tiie most northern stars are seen revolving. {Stocker 
in loco. ) ( See p. 352. ) 

* From vieri (genitive of rnerumt i. pure brilliance) and 
dieSf day ; — quia tunc purius miccU eetber : mebuk mm ruausi 
4kUiUT* (Iddor. Ofig. 41.) 

The civil day (dm chilis') commenced at midnight, 
which at an earlier period was determined by the ob- 
servation of the starry heavens, afterwards by the use 
of the i^^p^fdra* The natural night was divided into 
four watches (vigilice), each consisting of three hours* 
like the natural day. Before the introduction of sun- 
dials (iorolo^ dokma v« teiaterica)f an aeeentua o£ 
die consuls anaoonced the period of niid*day» when 
he saw the sua from the senate-house between the 
rostra and the place called Graoostasis, where ambas« 
sadort ftom Greece and other foreign countries used 
to stand (see p. 102.). In like manner the servant 
of thc^ praetor called out the third hour, the time of 
mid-day» and the ninth hour, t.«. 9> 12, and S*« 

* The first dial erected at Rome was brought by Papirius Cen- 
sor to Rome about the year 46,S A. u. ; forming part of the booty in 
the war with Pyrrtius in Lower Italy. Although this dial, being 
calculated for a different meridian, could not mark the time with 
precisioa at Rome, it was not the less conformed to during an 
endue century. About thbty years afterwards, Valerius Messila 
jthtfed in the Forum a dial (hence ad tohritim versarii i. e. in Foro, 
Cic, Quint. 18.), which he had taken at Catania, the latitude of 
which is five degrees less than that of Rome. In 590 a. u., Q.. 
Marcius Philippus caused the first dial to be constructed ; it waa 
probably the work of a foreign artist, for no Roman has written 
anything on gnomonics. Tiie dial found at Potnpeia was made 
for the latitude of Memphis ; consequently it was less adapted to 
its position than that of Catania was to Rome. (Ew^yc, Bnt») 
The division of day and night into tweWe hours each first be- 
came common after the introduction of dials ; along with which 
they borrowed, at the same time, the word hora from the 
Greeks. 
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Thu the bouni of the dajr and night were natural, 
scarce] j'desenres mentioning, since the Romans made 

use of a chronometer (the dial) calculated for the 
natural ttme, and the depsydng were arranged ac- 
cording to the dial. This is proved by many passages 
of the ancients (Mori. Epigr, iv. 8. ; Hor. E^. u 17. 6. ; 
Virg* Georg. iii. 327.). The use of these chronometers 
iqipears to have been very common. The dials were 
naore in request fer die m^dinary purposes of life ; and 
the clepsydrce for courts of justice, in order to portion 
out the time allotted for speaking to the orators. Hence 
we have the phrases tmiiniBre aquam (to stop the 
ruii^ of the water, whilst witnesses were examined 
or documents were being put into evidence), petere 
and dare eUp^droB (to announce that the time of 
spedking for another pleader or orator has now arrived ; 
see p. fi05«). At the period of die highest luxmry m 
Rome, the rich Romans had particular slaves to an- 
noonee to them the hours or the time of the day. {Jm, 
Ski. X. 215. ; Mart viii. 67.) 

The year of Romulus, according to the acceptation of 
the ancients, consisted of ten months (Censorin, 20.); 
Marchi Aprili May, Jnnot July (QuiniUis), August 
(S§xUlU)f September, October, November, December. 
The four months March, May, July, and October, each 
contained thirty-one days, the remainder only thirty ; 
the whole year thus amounting to dM days. According 
to Plutarch, the irregularity was so great, that, whikt 
the year reckoned 360 days, some montlis (of which 
he assumes twelve in number) did not contain twenty 
days, others again more than thirty-fiTe.— The year 
of ten months was undoubtedly still in use long after the 
time of the kings, and it continued to be applied in 
certain cases the original import of which was not re- 
cogn^ed by later generations. It appears to have been 
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frequently adopted in truces ; it was the time for mourn- 
ing ; for the pajmentof portions left by will ; for credit 
on the Bale of yearly profit! ; moat protiably for til 
loans ; and it was the measure for the most ancient 
rate of interest." (Niebuhr^ i. p. 24'1.) Niebuhr and 
Muller {Etnuk. ii. p» 322.) contend for the Strusoan 
origin of the most ancient Roman year. 

The year of Numa was a lunar year, and, in com- 
parison with that of RomuhiSy was a decided improve- 
meaty bemg probaUy borrovred from the Greeks in 
Lower Italy. This Imiar year consisted of S55 days. 
The months were March (31 days), April (29), May 
(31), June (29), July (31), August (29), September 
(29^ October (31), Novmber (29)» December (29), 
January (29), February (28). Thus Numa added to 
the original ten months the months of January and 
February; February was therefore the last month of 
the year ,and March the first. (Servius ad Vtrg. Ckorg. 
i. 43.) In later times these tvv o months became the 
first in the year. The lunar year of Numa (fettered 
by reason of certain recurring festivab— CSmolia^ Ah 
UffoHof Pariliay or PaUiia, connected with certain 
seasons of the year) must from time to time be com* 
pared with the course of the sun, so that the same 
months should ML upon the same times of the year.< 

^ The months also wm lunar months ; as appears from the 

division of the month, as well as the etymology of the term mensin^ 
derived from the Greek ^i-^v. — Mensis a I ante molu dictus, dum a 
sole pr()fecta rursus redit ad eum iuna, quod greece olim dicta fi'fivrft 
unde iUorum fttivtSf ab eo fwstri, (Varro de L. L. i.) The Roman 
usage differed from die Greek in designating a month plennik in 
wbic^ the number of days was oddy end eavuBf in which the 
number was even. The former were oooiidered more lodcy and 
ac^tabto to the godai htmo^.V^icmmf uahiakir 
month. 

Tlie mouth was divided by the ides (idus) into two 
portions of unequal duration (uhtare^JSirumd lim§^ 
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dftidere est ; inde vidua qucisi tmlde idua, i. e. valde 
divisot Macrob. Sat. i. 15«). The ides was held sacred 
to Jiipiter» and fell on the fifteentli in those months of 
NvffMi which had thiity-ime days, and on the thirteenth 
ill the remaiiiiitT. The ides, therefore, was the Greek 
dividing the month into two portions of 
unequal duration. The first dajr of the month was 
called cahndm (sacred to •/tmo Ztiema), from the 
Greek xaXw ( / adandoy, voccmdo), because it was the 
duty of the PonUfrx Mmor to announce to the people 
the appearance of the new moon (called LueeB^ Ov. 
Fast. i. 55.)? and also how many days must be reckoned 
from this time to the nones (noniB)^ so called because, 
counting inclusively, they were nine .days from the ides. 
The space therefere between the nones and the ides 
was always the same; those between the calends and 
nones ami the ides and calends were subject to varia- 
tion. « 

* Hius, for instance, as the ides fell on the 1 5th in Mapcbt 
May, July, and October (as they each consisted of thirty-one 
day^). the nones would full on the 7tb ; nnd, \n the other months, 
vhen the ides fell on the 13th, the nonos would fall on the 5th. 
*• Accordingly, on the day of the new moon, the pontiff cried aloud, 
Colo Jana novella i tive times or seven times, and thus intimated 
the day of the nonesy which was quite sufficient for the people. 
JSina was the mooo; and from Jte Jona (pronounced Fana) 
wet made DMfia.'* (Keighdey'e Festli p. zx.) That the yeer of 
Numa had ite interealeiy days or nmtbi Is eertatn (C&. M L^* 
ii. 12.) ; but these were probably arrnnged and ina^rted upon no 
fixed principle^ but as occasion might require. 

The year of the decemvirs was essentially different 
from that of Numa. It was a cyclical year, arranged 

according to the octaetcr is ot the Greeks, which became 
known to the Romans in the time of the second de- 
cemvirs (304 A* u.)> after the first amhassadors had 
been despatched to Athens (300 a. v.), in order to 
form an acquaintance with tlie laws of Solon^ and other 
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mimners and iiifttitttlbiis* The ancient hinsr year of 
S55 days was still preserved, and 90 days were inter- 
calated in the course of eight years (octdeteris) in 
order to makeup the deficiency* — These days were 
divided into four montbsi each containing twenty-two 
or twenty-three days; so that an intercalary month 
was inserted every two years. ^ 

'^The name of this intercalary month is uncertain. Tbo Greeks 
name it M€p/f7]5(^j'£oy, or Mfp^iSTi os { pay-month) ; and thi.s name, 
according to Festus, was aiicienlly given to November : — ^fer- 
cedonias {dies) direrurU a mercede soivendd, ihc iioiiiaiis call it 
merely numtU mteraUam or intereaioriui^ The Intercalating of this 
iDoatfa waa left to the diacretion of the pontiScesy who, by insert- 
ing more or fewer days^ used to make the current year longer or 
dhorter, as was most convenient for themselves or their friends ; 
for instance, tfmt a majristrnte might sooner or Irster resign his 
officCj or contractors tor the revenue might have a longer or 
shorter time to colk t t the taxes. In consequence of this licence, 
the months were traubportcd irum tiieir stated seasons. " It 15 re- 
markable that, among the reasons which detained Cicero in Italy 
kmger than be espected, he mentions the tempestuous weather of 
the equinox, and the cidms that succeeded it ; yet this was about 
the end of May (od ^tt. x. 17» 1S.}» which shows what a strange 
confusion there was at this time in the Roman Calendar.** (J^idcf^ 
tan*i Lifs of Cicero^ ii. p. 88.) 

The intercalary month was usually inserted in Fe- 
bruary, which^ at this period) was still the last month 
of the year ; and the following remarks of Ideler will 
serve to sliow how it affected the dating of the months 
of February and March. February (at other periods 
of twenty -eight days) consisted in leap-year of only 
twenty-three. Instead of saying, as in the common 
year, emte diem xvi Calendas Martias, it was termed in 
leap-year a.i>. xi Caiendoi tnllmafafct— because in 
this month there would be only twenty-three days, and 
the calends of the following month would fall there- 
fore hve days earlier. The Terminalia, which in the 
ordinary year fell upon a. n. vii CaieneUu MarOaif 
were in leap year pridk Cakndoi MarHas imUfeahfti. 
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Xba calends, nooMy and ides of the leap-month were 
genmllj writtm with ike addilion ii K iw»faiw > The 
five days which (as we have seen) w«pe omitted in Fe- 
bruary, were inserted at the end of the leap-month> which 
thm oomiiled ot unm ^ ^^ mn m Wenftjr-eight days. 
After the idet it was writtett either a. d, xt or a. d. 

xvi Calendas Martias, according as the leap- month had 
twenty-two or twenty-three days. (See note.) In both 
cases the JB yiT i yii wi wasiasin theconwnonyear, A«b. 
vi CWMst J f g Kia s, la proof of this we may cite the 

foDowing passage : — Livy (xxxvii. 59.) says of L. 
Sciplo, he triumphed in the intercalary month j^rt^ie 
Cakndai Mariku* In Cicero (pro P* QumHot ^) 
it is saidy DiCf Nrnm^ dimn. Ante v. Cakndas mitr^ 
cahres, on the 20th of February.''^ (Hiandbuch der 
Chrandoffief il p. 59.) 

■ In like manner dejicitur de saltu imdw ccUenda^ intercalares, 
on the 23d of Feb. Ill Aacoiiius Feedianus ^Commenu in Cic* 
01*1. pn 3Abfi#» p. XSe* ed Lngd. BaL 1644),-*P0m|witiff 
ok kU0irrt§t 0erph Suhritm Y CMemUtiMmiku mente mftrtaimio 

eomui creatut est ; either on the Mth or 25th of the leap-moiitli* 
after it consisted of 27 or days (properly 22 or 23), in the year 
702 of the city, to which the paasage refers." {Handbuch der 
Chronologie, ii. p. 59.^.) This nile for intercalation was not, 
however, always adhered to ; and aii exception from it, in the 
time of CioerOy does not appear as unusuaL (Xtv. xly. 44.^ 
ilSXLlLi Cio^Ep. ad AtL^» 21., yI I. ; ad Bh.'nU 9.) AAer- 
fr«d% in ordor to equalise the dvil with the solar year, the cyde 
■af imncaladoii wm extended to three periods of dght ycar%»lbr 
the sake of lessening the intercalary days. lu the Ihied eotiMMb 
not nine^ but only sixty-aU daya iveie inlercalatecl* 
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CilAPT£B XLVII. 

rai'ROMAK DAY AND YEAR, 

VHE YEAR or JULirs CiBSAR.— ROMAV KETOOI> OP DEMOTING THl 
DAYS OF TUX MOtfTit,— iLIAV-rAUl, ^4«UAJI CAUUKBAft* ^ 

Thb year af Julius Ctesar was the most celebrated of 
all; and under the title of the Julian year/' maintained 
itself in common use till 1582 a. d., and at thia day i» 
atiU adhered to by the Greek Chriatians. Caesar^ ai 
Pmtifex Maximus (to whom the regulation of the 
calendar was committed}, avaiied himBelf of the op- 
portunity to improve it. In order to introduce thia 
wuifntffiaimA, he inserted in the current year, besidaa 
the intercalary month of twenty-three days (which 
fell into it of course), two extraordinary months be- 
twecii MoTember and Decemberi the one of thiny* 
three and the other of thirty-four days, so that Aa 
year consisted of fifteen months, or 445 da} s (i, e. 
eighty days more than the sokur year). The calanis 
of the irit extraordinary leap-oMHidi were teroMd 
caUmdcB intercalures priores^ and the calends of the 
second* cakmJUB irUercalares po^eriore^ ; and the whoia 
year was termed the last year of conAision {mmm 
emJtuitmU u Umm , Ifocrob.). This re&matien was 
eC^ted 708 a. u.c, 46 b.c. % and brought back tlii^ 
calends of January (which had moved towards tba 
vernal equinox) to its original plaoe in llw aalar jjmr* 

■ In the Roman mode of reckoning years, we distinguish a 

mM and s kuHmaU* Xa tbe Conner (wii^ ais)r a^ to imo^ 
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tlie ffoiUical, as it was used in public acts^ theyem wmradumed 
wHer the consul^, nlthou^h these did not always enter annually on 
their office; iii the latter they reckoned ab itrbe conditd. Tlie 
epoch of the political or connular sera is uncertain ; for in the 
earliest times of the republic, the consuls entered upon the ir office 
on the calends of August; in the time of the dccetuvirs, on the 
idet of May ; then on the idcs of Decmiber; mdf irtiU iMer, on 
the lde« of March. From the consulate of ^ FalYiui Nobilior 
and T. Annitts Lu8eus» in the year 601 (u« c«), the coneula 
enteted upon their office on the Ittof January. The two most 
U4ua1 «ras of the building of Rome are the Varronian and Cato- 
nian. The foriner date^ from the Parilia or Paldia (a feast 
vchirh was cek'brated undecimo calendas Mnias, April 21,), 75?^, or 
Olyinp. 6f 3. ; and the latter from the same anniversary in the 
preceding year (752), Both were in use at Rome ; yet the Var- 
ronian obtained the preference over the Catonian, portkttlarly 
from the time of Claudius; being adopted by Pliny, l^dtus^ani 
0!o. The difference of nearly four months betwixt (he year of 
our reckoning and the year of the city is seldoaa taken inID 
account. The historians very generally give the consuls along 
with the year of the city. {Idelers Hand* der Chron. p. 150, 
147. !68.) k'ot the mode of converting v. into a. g.» and vice 
^ersdt see p. 1. 

All this was effected by the care and skill of SosU 

g^nes, a celebrated astronomer of Alexandria, whom 
Ciesar had brx)ught to Rome tor that purpose; and a 
neNT calendar was formed from this arrangement by 
Flavnis the scribe. With respect to the form which 
C^sar gave this solar year, we may observe that, as the 
year now consisted of S65 day8» the additional ten 
dsgrs (for Numa's year amounted to S55 days) were 
distributed among the other months. Thus January, 
Augusts and December were raised from twenty-nine 
|o tbir|y>one days, and April, June, September, and 
Kwrember were raised from twenty-nine to thirty days. 
In order that no cJiange might be effected in the inter- 
v^^8 hel^ween the feasts of each month (or, as ,Ceoso* 
eiipresaes it, ne r^iffkmt sm.e$ffU9que metms a 
submoverentur), he placed the additional days at 
^ ^nd qf i^^h mouth {^ractis fUfUfSgftiemensis/^^ 
as Macrobius 9ays). >> 

^ nutj in Jsquary (continu«t MicrobiuB) wit added W and 
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ill col. Febr,; in April, vi caL Mqfi; in June, iii caL Julii; 
in August, iv and iii col, St'jU ; in September, iii ccU. Oct, ^ 
in Kovftmberr.iii caL JDeCfS in Dteember ir and iti caL Janvn 
atUj in April it would appear that iii. caL mu>t be read instead 
of vi aoLw maaa the Floralia took phm w h eoL Tlie five 
ivmaimiig mont}^ preserved Iheir ancient duration ; Februarjr* 
says Macrobius, in particular, ne deuni inferum reli^io immutnreiur* 
No alteration waa made in the po&ition uf tlie nones aiul the ides 
so that the four months March, May, July, aiid October were 
thereby easily distinguishable as the months that had originally 
thirty-oD«i days. Instead of reckoning las had been previously 
eaae in all tlie montba iritb the eioeption of February) seven-) 
tttn daya fkom the idea ttf the current month to the calenda of the 
succeediiiig month, it waa now^ expressed a. d xlz cal. after the. 
idea in January, August* and December; because the ides were 
not removed from the 13th, and these months had been raised to 
thirty-one days (13-f 19s=^>2, i. e. Ist or calends of Feb., &c.% 
So, in April. June, September, and NovetDber, it was now a. 4m 
iviii cai. ; in March, May, July, and October, a, d xvii, as 
before; and in February a. d» xvi caiendas (13+ 16s 1^9, or lat 
of March). 

The Romassy in marking the days of the month,, 
counted backwards ; or, at all eventfl» their method of 

counting was the reverse of Ours. Thus there were 
certain divisions of the montli (oaleindSf naneSf ides)^ 
and the days were dated in reference to the approadi^- 
ing divisions, and not to those that were past. We 
may take, for instance, the month of January. In this 
month the nones fell on the fiilh, and (as there were' 
always eight days between the nones and the ides, or 
nine days, reckoning inclusively) the ides fell on the 
thirteenth. When January was raised to thirty-one, 
days, the day after the ides would be the ntnettenA 
before the calends, or first of February* Thus, instead 
of calling the second of January the second of the 
calends, it was termed ante diem c (generally written 
a. d.) vr nonas JmuanoBj or the fourth befbre tl^e 
nones ; and instead of calling the day after the nones 
the second of the nones, it was termed a. d, vnt idixs 
Jamtariat, or uiuum JMuariif die eigM If^bit lAi 
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uCct ; in like manner the day after the ides was termecl 

the nimttenih be) art die caltiuU of Febrwury* * 

* Ttw phiM oMlP dtsM duet boi ncn h^oire the dc^ marked by 
tlie numerali but on the day. Thut Ber^ dedmmm munim 
<«r svi) raipmiwi Feknutrmi (Cic. ad INt* L S.), nuglil afao be 
cxprened dfct'mo aMIa nrf^ JPeb» It may be asked what was the 
original meaning of anie in this case. Scaliger is of opinion that 
ante diem is to be explained from the Romans commencing their 
day at midnight ; dies is therefore taken here for the natural day, 
which was preceded by six liours of the civil day (the civil day 
commeDcing at midnight), i'etavius considers ante diem to bear 
the tame aigniaeitkm as ante diem coitfectum^ i* e. ipto die. It i» 
mora oalorat howmr, to suppose that ante diem ia a case of in- 
venioiit aad tliat o. d* deeimum tattum cedetuku miglit be oi^n- 
ally expressed decimum sexlum ante calendas. Thus we bave in* 
Tacitus (Ann. xii. 69.), tertio ante idus Octobres. In the passage 
ante quern diem iturus sit (Ca?s. d. B, C. i. 11.) ante quern diem 
is used for quo die the usage iiaving arisen from the mode of 
datinfj. So also in tlie s;i!nL' writer, is dies erat ante diem, v. caL 
AprUiS{ iliis was tlie 28th of March. The Greek writers also 
make use of this form, when dating after the Roman calendar. 
So Fltilitcb ( rSto R<tmulh 12*) says Rome was built iifJtifXf rp wph 
SyStrnt K«^aySfir Mtittnr. {IdeUr, Mant&uek d* Ckrcmlogiey u, 
p 127. sf^O 

The current days of this month would therefore be marked 
as follows : — 1. CalendtB Jantiari/tf, or Jannarii (i. e. mensifs) ; 2. 
n. d. iv nonas Januarias, or no-narum Januarii ; 3. a, d* iii ; 4. 
jn-i'lit' i. e. priore die) nonas Jamiarias ; 5. Non^e JanuariiB ; 6, 
n. d. viii tdu* JanuariaSt or iduuni Januarii; 7. a* d. vii; 8. 
a. d. vi; 9. o. d. 10. a. d. iv; 11. ii« d. iii; 12. jnidie 
idus JatiMmrioi f IS. idus JamtaneSi 14, o. d. six whnduM Se^ 
bruanatt or ealendarum FebntarHt IS, «• d* mi; 16. «• d. 
xvii; 17. a. d. xvi; 18. o. d» xv; 19* eu d, %iw; 20, <u <L 
xiii. ; 91. a. </. xii ; 22. a. <!• xi; 23. a. d, x; 24. a. d. ixj 
25. a. d. viii; 26. a. rf. vii; 27. o. rf. vi ; 28. a. d. v; 29. a. rf. 
V; 30 a. d. iii; 31. jfridie calendas Fcbruarias. According to 
tliis analogy, the cfikrular may easily be continued if we only 
recollect that in the months of March* May, July, and October 
the second day must be marked a. d. vi nonai (because the nones 
(ell OD the seventh) ; whilst, in the other months, this day ia 
liftarked a. d* non., as the nones fell on the fifth. Somedmeitv 
Instead of saying a* d. iii calendas, it was expressed ierHo {dk 
ante) calendas, or ietHo eabndarum, &c. ; a, d. ii was always 
tharfced pridie. " We sometimes meet with such modes of e^pres- 
iTon as in ante tertium nonas, and px ante diem nonas^ where ante 
diem is used objectively ; so also ad pridie timas*** 

m 
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JUVVB ui 

the 
Month. 


Aprij, June, 

September, 
November. 


August, 
DecemlHsr. 


Marcn, 

May, July, 
October. 














1 


CaleiMUk 




Cdcad*. 


Citoidmut^ 


2 


IV. 


IV. 


VI. 


IV, , < 


• S 


III. 


III. 


V. 


III. 


4 


Prid. Non. 


Prid. Non. 


IV.; 


Prid. Noifc 


5 


Nonae. 


Nods. 


III. 


Nonee. 


6 


VIII. 


VIII. 


Prid. Non. 


VIIL 


7 


VII. 


VII. 


Nonas. 


VIL 


8 


VI. 


VI. 


VIIL 


VL 


9 


V. 


V. 


VIL 


V* - . V 


10 


IV. 


IV. 


VL 


IV. 


11 


V Y V 

III. 


IIL 


V. 


IIL 


12 


Prid. Id. 


Prid. Id. 


IV. 


Prid. Id. - 


13 


Idus. 


Idus. 


III. 


Idus. 


14 


XVIII. 


XIX. 


Prid. Id« 


XVL . 


15 


XVII. 


XVIII. 


Idus. 


XV. 


16 


XVI. 


XVII. 


XVII. 


XIV. 


17 


XV. 


XVI. 


XVI. 


XIIL, 


18 


XIV. 


XV. 


XV. 


XII... >^;1 


19 


XIIL 


XIV. 


XIV. 


XL 


SO 


XII. 


XIIL 


XIIL 


X. ..iC 


21 


XL 


XII. 


XII. 


IX. i 


22 


X. 


XL 


XL 


VIIL . 




1 A. 


X. 


X. t 




24 


VIII. 


IX. 


IX. 


VL 


25 


VII. 


VII L 


VIIL 


V. 


26 


VL 


VIL 


VII. 


IV. 


«7 


V. 


VL 


VL 


ULr. . 


28 


IV. 


V. 


V. 


Prid. Wlx 


89 


IIL 


IV. 


IV. 




rr ar 


Prid.Cia. 


IIL 


IIL 




31 


Mfioa. teq. 


Prid. CaL 


Prid. Cal. 






MeoB. se^ 


Mens* teq. 















* At the Rooaant called the aeeond daj before the cideodf^ 
Ac*» MiiN the linvd, yi<arfo,''&c., it !■ necefserj, ta ecconunoA^ 
l^g their dates to our calendar^ to add one to tlie nuniber of the 
mmcin and ides ; and two to the number of days in the month for 
the calends, and then to subtract the number of the day ; e, gr. to 
find the Roman date of July 21ft: d3-2iaxU CfU^^Sf^lij^t^^ 
^umpfa Lau Gr. p. 427. J , ^^^^ 

From the numbering of the days of the month it is 
ckar that the Romansy when expressing an interval 

ft S 
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of lime, always included the day from which they 
reckoned backwards, in the same manner at we reckm 
eight days from Sabbath to Sabbath. Hence we may 
understand why the eighth day be i ore the ides should 
be termed fwnce* When we wish to accommodate the 
Roman dates to oar calendar, we must add one to the 
mmbtr of the nones (5 4Nr 7, fumkmM or mplmanai) 
and ides. (1.'^ or 15,) as the case may be, and two to 
the number of days in the month for the calends ; 
and then we most subtract the number of the day* 
Thus, if we take a, d. iii Nonas JantiariaSj the birth- 
day of Cicero, by adding otj^ to the nones (1-^-5=6), 
imd subtracting the Roman numeral iii, * we find thai it 
|i the 8d of January, So also a. <i iv Idus Qtitnlk'&ry 
the birth-day of Caesar, by adding one to the ides of 
this month (1 + 15=1()), and subtracting the numeral 
iT, we obtain the 12th of Jul^r* Again, a, d. xi CaL 
Maias, the day on which the building of Rome was 
commenced^ by adding two to the number of days in 
the month (2 -|-31=SS), and subtracting the numeral 
xif we obtain the Sist of April. (Idder*s Handhuh^ 

p. 129. sq,) 

The intercalary, day occurring every fourth year, 
was inserted between TerminaUa and Resi^ugium^ or 
between a. d. vii and vi Cat. Mariku. In order that 
no alteration might be made (during leap year) in 
, marking the terminalia, and the other days backwarda 
to the ides of February, Caesar ordered the leap>day to 
be expressed by a. d. bissextttm CaL MartiaSy whence 
it received the name of bissextus — quod nunc bissextum 
voeahtT (as it is termed in Censorinus)* Hence the 
year, in which the intercalation took place, was called 
annus bissextus ^ ; the term bissextilisy frequently met 
with in modern chronoiogers, was unknown to ^the 
Romans. It first occurs in Beda (<fe tmt^. roL c. 9.^ 
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* JttgmHmi epist. 119. c. 7»: ^on pUmtmn Aoc anno rnneam; 
fui bissexius est. We see that superBtMoaB did not cotiudtr 

merely the dies bissextuit BB Ammianus ramarksy but even the 
whole year as unlucky. The calendarium rusticum siderale ( Co- 
lum. ix. I'4.) has been already explained (see p* 25*) iiutej. 
« When Virgil (Geor^. i. 257.) says,—- 

Nec Jrustra tigmorum Mum speeuiaimt H oHiii 

it is (as Voss observes) more probable timt it is one of these calen^ 
darsy and not the actual heaven that he means/* (JCe^^hiie^ on 
"OvbFg Fasti, p. 15.) ,B£neflti# itself^ when applied to the dhj 
(fttiiearfKf die$) only occurs in writers of a lirte date; for iaetttifCy 
in Dionysius ExigutM {Argumenta Pas^kalUh p. B6, ed. Jam), 
and Isidorus {Etynu vi. 17.). Whether Macrobius {S<ti* U 14.) 
and Aromianui Maroellinus (xzvL 1.) lay husnha or (ifwffiiiii is 
hot clear. 

It was the intention of Cttsar to intercalate a d&y 
every fourth year (**pemeto quadnetmu eireuiiu, or 
gmnto quoque ine^nenie anno), in order to take in the 
remaining six Iiours whidi tlie Julian year short 
of th^ solar. 8 Yet^ as bis death took pUvc^. in the 
second year after .the reformation of the calendar, 
this matter was capriciously managed by the pontifices ; 
and durmg a period of thirty-six years,^ twelve days 
were intercalated mstead of nine. . The twelfth inter* 
calation took place 745 a. u. Augustus remedied this 
neglect by ordering (746 a. u.) that twelve years 
should pass without intercalation, by which means the 
year 761 a. u; (8 a. d.) was first intercalated, ^m 
which period the Julian mode of reckoning has suffered 
no interruption till modern times* Along with this 
improvement, Augustus also gave his own name to the 
month Sextilis (Suet. Aug. 31.), because in this 
montli he had obtained many victories, and also Julius 

to the month QuifiiiUSf because Caesar was bom in it* 

■ 

* To speak correctly, 5brs. 48iiiiii. 48 sec. This emr ^ve 
rise to the refomnatioil <^ the calendar by Pope Gr^gpry^ a. d. 
15S2, who caused ten days to lie entirely sunk or thrown out of 
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eomaly«ir» btliMin 4lb ind 15th of Oeldte 

CflilVCt lt« 

^ Cflpsar eonnt»cted with his year a calendar, in which, like 
Meton and Eudoxus he marked the rising and setting of the 
•tars, and the diria-rj^iaalau, or indications of the weather, accord- 
ing to the days of the month. On this subject much informatioii 
may be fottod in the jPoilt of Grid, in tbe great work of the elder 
Pliajt in y«rio^ and 0)laiiMihL He divMcd iSbe year into eight 
p«iodi or Mtioii^ — JHnhs (Deoamber 95*% Veris mUkum 
(February 7.), JSquinoctium vemum (March 25,), JBttaUs tn»- 
Hum (May 9 ), SoUtiHum (June 24. )i Autumni mitium (An* 
gust ll.)» ^/yinoctium antumni (September 24.), Hiemis iu" 
itinm (Noveniher 11.). Hence it appears that Caesar did not, 
as we do now, place the commencement but the middle of spring, 
smnmer, autumn, and winter at the equinoxes and solstices. As 
the oommenceinent of spring was not announced by the appear- 
vm 4imf itai^ hul by tfaa bloinngof J'avmiMi^henca a FmHmio 
nwMiii IWmh tbe eonnMneenieiitof apringi m the same manner as 
a VgrgjUiarum exortUf a FiSctdm oeeagUt and a fetigfluarum occasu 
(i^<a. from the riling or letting of partienlar itwft)t were nied wiUi 
respect to the com men cement of tUOUBtr, wintOV 9md autOtBtt* 
Tbe VergOa were the Pleiadei* 

The Roman nuncUnes (nundituB) was an eight days' 
mek of veiry ancient institutioD, being ascribed to the 
EtrtiMsans* {MnUery E&wkery ii. p. tqq.) The 

countryman laboured for seven days ; on the eighth he 
caiM into tbe city on business, and to inform himself 
alMml alste-matera. On the eighth day too the kings 
gave audience and administered justice. The nundin(E 
never varied, for they had no relation to the body of 
theyeBTi Tet stitt the Romans sought to prevent their 
coinciding with the commencement <^ the new year 
and the nones {Macrob, Sal, i. 18.; Dio Cass.yiWiiu 
93/)' fay the insertion or striking out of single days ; 
and ^tm- this account^ their mode of reckoning the year 
has become uncertain for our time. {Idder^ Ilandbuch^ 

bo*.- ' * ' . , . 
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CHAPTER XLVJII, 
pauboorafht.'^ 

XAtEKlALS FOR WRITING. DIFFERENT SORTS OF PAFKR.— FORM Or 

AKCIENT BOOKS. VOLUSUNA, &TO. — ATllAaililNTUll. STTLUt.-^ 

iPVQILbAAXl. ADTVMAftlA*^ «.'-^ OlMMA.^ IMStttk • 

In the earliest antiquity, when the art of writing w$M. 
pretty generally difiii8ed» and engraving on wood or 
brass was merely confined to public laws, the material 
most in use was thepapi/rti^ (cAarta papyraceoh wiience 
our English word jKgter)^ or fii€kH$ whence fiXhn^ * 
book Leaves, when they are dry, are apt to split in 
the direction of the fibres ; it has commonly been 
found expedient therefore to glue others at the bask 
in an opposite direction ; and by thus croasiug tfiefikma. 
at right angles, the texture is strengthened ; and when" 
it lias been pressed and polished, the page is less 
unseemly and inconvenient than aught have Imem 
supposed. Thus the inner bark of tbe papyru^mmj' 
divided with a needle into very thin coats {jptiilyrm v» . 
mAiedai). These were placed side by side Uiagiliidaialiy^' 
and the edges were glued together; simikr layefv^ 
were glued across these behind, at right angles, to. ' 
give the page the requisite strengtii* The one mest 
called stomeo, and the other tubtemmy as die warp and 
the woof in a web. The sheets were then pressed, 
dried, polished, and otherwise prepared for use. (See 
Pttnjf^ NaLHi^jm. 11, 1% IS., and his commemator 

R 5 
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Hardomn). Alexandria waa the chief seat of this 
valuable manufacture. (See JPCUSwA^ Z>ict art. 

Paper.) 

* From voAoi^f) aiuietUf and 7p^(^» fa wtiie* 

Paper was smoothed with a shell or the tooth of a 
boar or some other animal ; hence charta dentata, 
smoothi polished. Pliny enumerates the various kinds 
of paper, from the coarsest, which was used, like our 
browu papery ibr packing (emporetica, because chiefly 
used by merchants), to the most expensive and finest. 
The finest papers bore the names of Amgutiaf regia, 
JLivianUj hieratica (as being anciently appropriated 
for the sacred volumes) ; while the inferior kinds were 
called mgMikeaineaf StMeOf LeneoHea (from places 
in Egypt where paper was made), and Fanniana, 
from Fannius, a noted manufacturer. Paper of the 
largest sixe was termed macrocoUa (royal or imperial 
paper). In later times cotton paper (chatfa ba^Ai^ema, 
or gossypind) came into use (9th — 14th century after 
Christ), and from the 13th century, linen paper 
{ehmia UntBO) became common in the £ast. ^ 

^ The L xportation of paper bein;^ ])rohihiteci by one of the Pto- 
lemies out of envy against Eumenes, king of Pergaraus, who 
ettdeavoured to rival him Id the magnificence of his library, the 
ttse of p«fdiiiieill» ar the art of preparing skins for writing, was 
*iliaoovmd at Pwgatnua; hence called Fergjsmma ao. cAimte vel 
. memkf/mat iiarcbnMnt. Diplahtm JbvU ii the tegister book of 
. Jupiter (in which he writes down the actions of nuta), made of 
) the skin of the goat Araalthea, by whose milk he was nursed ; 
. hence the proverijs J)ifiiHmrwmmii Jmfiier mtpmUf and anUfntore 

The Romand commonly wrote only on one side of 
the paper or parchment ; and the sheets had not 
been previously formed into a quire {secqnui) by the 
^ ghtHMieTU^ they joined them together («cAed!ftr« pia- 

gulas aggluti/uibant) when they had finished n liat they 
had to write. Tlie first of these sheets was termed 
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wfmritMytVf ai\d tbe last i^x^'^i^^i' (from ro/^, 
^ue ; heQpe tOQ /ASHf^i^i^j ^^^pf^) Thejr .were then 
ro/M upbn a cylibder or staff (umbilicus) ; hence vo- 

lunien S a volume or scroll ; evolvere lihrum^ to open a 
book to reacL Tlie two extremities of this stick or 



h 




a, Capsaoraoiniumfor the reception of Mi>S. \ ulumen or MS. ruIL 

cjlinder were termed eomua $ and as it was usual to 

affix a ball or boss (bulla) to these extremities^ for the 
sake of ornament or security, (generally termed tim- 
biRcu8)f hence ad timibitkum aiducm^ to bring to a 
conclusion (Hor. Ep^ 8.); Miis tmiMficM dlaosiMM 
/t^(Stat. Sylv. iv. 9. 8.). When an author wrote on 
the back of the scroll (in chartd avend — in terga)^ 
or» in ottier words, on both sides, it was called opU'- 
tographusA Tablets of a triangular shape (ScXto*) 
were generally written on both sides among the ancient 
Greeks. 

' The c<x/«r, on the other hand, consisted of single sheets of 
parchment or pajn/rus {chart€e, guaterniones) fastened together be- 
hind with a slip or thong of leather ; hence it was alio applied to 
large works, as Otdex JuiManuh TkedoHama, ftc. The IMiiifia 
were jottnuils, eontaining notices of all that ttanspiied dally i«i |he 
capitaL IHurna popuH Bamani pet pnw im e i ai f per erercitus cuHi" 
tius UguntuVf ut noscatur, quid Thrasea nonjecerit* (Dsc. Xftr82. 
Cf. Emesti ad Tac. iii. 3.) 

^ *'OwurBfy, behind ; and ypd^, to write : — 

ScriptuB et in itrgB neakm fimtus Orestes. 

(Juv. i. &^ 

Martial, in the following epigram (fiii. 68.), playf upo^^lie 

teirm: — ^ 

Scribit in aversft Picens epigrammcUa ckartd ; * ^ 

M dokif wnmw qu/Bd foot ilia !>§•* 

R 6 
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Tbe tiUe (fT^iismi^^f index) of a vDkmie or totikxi 
alfog with the ntme of the mithor^ was sometiaies 

written in red colours on the back of the tirst sheet 
(ir^oKAXXoy), which remained visible after the sheets 
had been roUed on the qrlmder, md sometimes upon 
a slip of paper (mrdimifj membranttU) attached to 
the vulume. « These rolls or volumes were preserved in 
round boxes or cases (cts^ cc^mo, faruHf yWo-^x^fioir), 
and the care of carrying* them from place to place^ 
according as Lhcy might be wanted, was committed to 
particular slaves (d^psorti)* The volumes were bound 
round with strings or ribands, sometimes fastened with 
locks. The ink (to /LtcXav, airamenittm, sepia) of the 
ancients was a sort of colouring, as is proved by the 
elevation of the letters upon the Herculanean MSS. 

• The transcribers of books were tcrnied librariij the book- 
binders, glutinatores, /StfXiMnryol. They polished them wkh 
pumice stone ; anointed them with the jutoe of cedar (eedro UUne'^ 
bimt)^ for the sake of preservalion ; hence carmina cedro Unendot 
worthy of immortality. {JSor* A, P. 332*) They marked the 
title or index with Terrailion {rninium v. dnnaJbani)^ purple 
[cocnn y. purpj4ra), red earth or ochre (rttbrica)* There were 
persons also who took care of the library {a bilfHothecd)^ assisted 
their employers in their studies (a stuffOs) ; the rL adt rs were called 
anfignostrs. Tbe term acroanui is applitd to every one who amuses 
the hearers, whether by recitation, singing, or music Hence 
Nepos says of Atticus : ^ Nam in convkfio ^us aUud acroama 
nudivU^ fuam anagnoiten^ Att. 14. [anagnostent a reader). Mar- 
tial (in allusion to a poet who was in the hahitof reciting the 
▼erees of this author as his own) advises him to purchase the MS. 
of some obscure author (wrgmu pater charUB) i — 

Sed pumictUd fionie it quU (liber) est fwndum 

(Mart. i. 66.) 

Andy again, in addressing his little boolc> — 

Cedro nunc licei amhules perunetuif 
Et U pwjmra detlcata veletj 
JBi eocco rubeai tuperbut indext (iii« 2.) ; 
wbicli is easily explained from the preceding remarke. As the 
titles and heads of laws were written with vermilion, hence rii6riea 
vetavU (Pers. D0.)» the laws have forbidden. 

Perkge rubrai Mt^erum leges* 

(Jut. xiY. 1930 
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The faikliom {^BSbmmtktria) imfv usiiill^^ itiiide 

of lead, sometimes of silver, amrd were genemlly 
polygonal in their form. la writing it was eusMnarjr 
t0 make me of the Egyptian reed (otftemM^ tfMMMfe^ $ 
though the reed from the island of Cnidos was l're»- 
quently preferred. (Quills were not used for this pur- 
peae till the seTenteenth century after Christ*)" Thes^ 
reeds, which were provided with ritts tike euf modem 
pens, were kept in calamarice or theca graphtarim* Iiv 
the earliest period it was customary to write ki aneial^ 
or capital letters (HUeris quadmtm), without making 
any distinction between single words by leaving a space, 
or between the difter^nt members of a sentence by 
punctuation/ Hence errors might be eanly commtttedf 
by transcribers, which it would be difficult afterwards 
to rectify. The lines (crTt%d«, vermis) were uniformly 
contmuous in prose writers as well as in poets ; and 
their number in a sheet varied from forty to seventy* 

' " When, therefore, we meet in ancient books with any thing 
respecting rh diaar'i^nuy or punctufition, as in Aristotle's Rhetoric, 
or in the Comrrentaries of the Fathers (especially Thcodoret, who 
often directs how a passage ought to lie SiaariKTeoi'}, we are not 
to suppose they mean what we call punclualiorit but only those^ 
pautet in reading which boys were taught at school by masters ol' 
grammar.** {Emettfs InsOtuiio InterpreHs, ii« p* S2. Eng. IVans.^ 

The instrument used for writing on waxen tables 
(iabukB, cerm)i was an iron pencil with a sharps 

point (hence " exaro, to write,") called stylus or gra- 
phium. The stylm was broad at one end; so tb^t 
when they wished to correct any things they turned 
the stylusy and smoothed the wax with the broad end, 
that they might write on it anew ; hence scepe stylum 
veriaSf make frequent corrections (Bar» SiU. iu S. 2.)* 
For the sake of this convenience^ as well as of expe^ 
dition, an autlior usually wrote on these tables previous 
to transcribing what he had written on paper or parch- 
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MDt. The labour of correctioD was compared to that 
ofworkiiig with a file (iMiir Iciftor) ; henee tpukUmartt 
to polish, Umd mardamm nil, to eorreot more carefully 
(Or. Pant. i. 6. 19.): or to beating on an anvil; Ab- 
lotem AMdKt cpiiM ett iacudibuM tUudt the work was 
puUwhed in an onfintihed state. (Ibid. 99.) 

The Romans usually carried with them wherever 
they went small writing tables called pugiUcires y.-iOf 
made of citroo» box^wood. Sic, and containing twq 
(dypliotii Vrrtx'^O' ^^^^^9 mtm leaves^ i 




a. liikiiUiid. b. Pugillaret. 

They wrote on them with a stylus ; hence certs et 
stylo incumhere, for in pugiUaribus scribere (Plin. Ep. 
Tii, 27«)* What a person wrote with his own hand 
was called ekirographus. As the Romans never wore 
a sword or dagger in the city, they often, upon a 
sudden provocation, used the graphium or s^lm as a 
weapon {SueL Cos. 82.; Qd. 28.; CL 15. 35.); 
hence probably the stiletto of the modern Italians. 

. f The admtmim of the |U>iiuiiis was a 'sort of dajfJbtfik for 
regiilering the ffiflbrent items of receipt or expenditure ; the t^htdm 
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«r dbdsM aec^ et expend was a regular ledger t — Quid e.^ fmpd 
negligenter scribamus advetuiriaf Qnid c.fl quod diUgcnter cmi' 
Jiciamus tabnias ? Quia hfCc sunt menstrua, iiUe sujit cetcrncc 
(Cic. Q. Rose, ii.) A writ conferring any exclusive right or 
IMrivikge was called dij>ioma (i* e. libellus duplictUuSt comisting of 
two leaves), granted by the emperor or any Roman n.agihtrate. 
Jt was rimili^ to what we call teUenpaiemtt i* e. open to fht kk* 
spectkm of all. (AmI. Aug. SO, ; Qdig. d8. ; I>kr. 19, ; 0th. ?•) 

The Romans, at least in the time of Cicero^ divided 
their letters, if long, into pages {pagina ), and folding 
them up in the tbnn ot a pocket-book or account-book 
(libeUm memoriaUs v. raUonalis)^ with distinct pages, 
like oar books. This custom was introduced by Julius 
Caesar in his letters to the senate ; and hei^ce, after 
this, all applications and requests to tlie emperors, &c« 
being written and folded in this form, were termed 
UbeUiy or eoXcUU. In writing letters, the Romans 
alw ays put their own name first ; then that of the person 
to whom they wrote, sometimes with the addition of 
9U0 9A a mark of fiimiliarity or fondness. They always 
annexed the letter S. for mlutem sc. dicit (" wishes 
health like the Greek x^^f^^^ « hence saluimn alictd 
mttfsrie, tosend compliments to any one. lliey anciently 
began with Si vaJeiy beneest, vel Gaudeo ego valeo ; and 
they ended with Vale — Cura ut valens ; Ave or Salve, 

As their names were prefixed to the letters, 
consequently there was no necessity to subscribe 
them. A wish was sometimes added for the pro- 
sperity of the person to whom they wrote (as Deos 
obtecro ut U eonserveni) ; and this was termed sub* 
msripHo. When the letters were folded, they were 
tied round with a little thread (lino obligabuntuf). 
They then covered the knot with wax, or a kind of 
chalk and sealed it with their rings {obrngna- 

bant) ; hence epislolam resignarey aperire v. solvere^ to 
open a letter. If any small postscript remained after 
the page was completed^ it was written crosswise 
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(iransversifn) on the margin. As the Romans had no 
e^tabiislicd posts, letters were despatched by messen- 
gers (iabeUarii^ savi a ptdSnui)* The Romans had 
slaves or fteemen who wrote their letters (oft qnsiaUSf 

a juanu v. cunanuenses) ; so also those who attended 
to accounts were called mtiocmaloret v. a ratumUnu* 

We may remark that scmts ad manum, or ad jiedetp refers 

ineroly to the accidental position of the slave : — Servuf;, fjui 
c(rn»nli nd pedes sfrtrrnt. Sen. Sometiines ad, however, refers to 
tlie purpose or occupation for wliich a slave is prot ured : — Servos 
ad rtmum dabamus (Li v. 34.6. 13.), i. e. remiges — Lygdamii ad 
€jf9itho$ (Mt), ProperU 5* (4.) 8. ST., L e. pincernaf or cup-bearer. 
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CHAPTER XUX. 

PAUBOGRAFUY. 

roRiis or Ltimt. » AiiuTtATioirs.<i^ fSAivacumt.^* oamcAir < 

MARKi OF AEIiTAftCnUS* — TAftlOUt tOVBClt OF BlMBl Of MA- 
MirsCSIFfB* — BABLT BOMAM UTS&ATITEI* — HBBiBtFB. 

A KNOWLEDGE of the changes which have occurred in 
the art and mode of writing is indispensable for the 
criticy as it enables him to detect many errors wliicli 
might otherwise escape his attention. I rom the uncial 
or capital letters (p. 373.) gradually arose the semiqua* 
drake lUerm^ which are to be fomid in the most ancient 
manascripts ; and these were succeeded by the small 
letters or running-hand (literm cursivcB^ minuscukB), 
which is to be met with in more modem manu- 
scripts. Particular mention must also be made of the 
abbreviations (^avifAtXa, notcc, siyna, siglOf eompendioj 
/uuttiy^lAiJMTot), which occur not only in inscriptions 
upon monuments and corns, but also in MSS«, and 
which appear to have been in use so long as the uncial 
letters, and letters approximating in size to the uncial, 
were adhered to. When the smaller letters came into 
usct and the abbreviations were gradually resolved* 
their meaning was but imperfectly understood, and 
thus errors were occasioned in the transcription of more 
ancient MS& 

These abbreviations cmisist either in tingle letters 
for whole words, or in the first syllables of words, or 
also in particular signs, as in rhetorical^ astronomical, 
diemicali medical, and musical works, to denote 
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difierent iigures of speech, weights, and measures. The 
mwmsAm ofthtaebebmgawithoot doubt to the Greeks, 
although thej apfiear to hare heen in use among 

Romans at an early period. From the time of Cicero 
till the teoth ceatury they were formed into a corn- 
piete •yscem, and were generally received under the 
title of TironiancB noUB, * They were particularly made 
u&e of by transcribers (<rij/x£«07^a^i, Ta,xyyp^<(^» 
karU)t in the multiplication of copies. 

* Bj reason of the term Tir&nimue noUgf which came uito use 
during the middle ages, and of a false interpretation of a passage 

in TsidorHs (Orig, i. 21.), it has been erroneously supposed that 
we owe the invention of these abbreviations to Tullius Tiro, the 
freedman of Cicero. {JCapp's FaUeo^ruplda Critica, i. § 26, 27, 
28. 31. 33.) 

The necessity of a great multipliculion of copies, 
arising irom an increasing civilisation, appears to have 
been the reason why many copyists (/3«^Ai«7p<ifei, 
Ubrariij 9criptore9 UbrarU^ $eribm Ubrarii) were simul- 
taneously employed by the dictation ol one work. 
Many mistakes must have doubtless arisen this way ^ 
on the part of the copyists, or even through tlie errors 
of the person dictating, although copies written with 
accuracy were still held in high estimation. (6re//. NocU 
AtL r. 4.) ' 

i» Thus» ia MSS., we meet with freqiim pendtatioai'of ktM, 

gytlablet;, and words that are similar in sound, at XPV*^ 'fpk*^ 
and ^/uo, xf")<^'^ ^"d Kploris, Xlos and KeTas, &c. 

' Aristarchus was the most celebrated atnong the critics of the 
Alexandrine school. His critical marks were, the obelus (oScAdsj, 
by which he distinguished those passages which required trans* 
position ; the Hhtru $eu/alxf by which he marked enors in gram<- 
mar, deviations from tlw best MSSL, or from the genius of the 
language or writer ; the wgukh by which he distioguiithed unim- 
portant errors ; and the asteritcus, pointing out beautiful passages. 
Quintilian speaks about the severity of the ancient grammarians, 
not only in markinj:^ what they considered as spurious passages, 
ceyisond quadam tnrguld, but classifying some authors and rejecting 
otiier». . ' . , , . 
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Another toimte of mora it to be feaad in igno- 
rance and negH^nce of transcribers (librarn)^ as 
appears i'rom the complaints of the ancients them* 
sehres. {Oe. Ep. ad Qictnt iii. 5.; Mmi. il Epig. S. ; 
non metis est error, nocuit librarius illis,) Strabo, G toi^r. 
xiii, p« 907«) In this manner the transcribers corrupted 
even the works of Hving writers; for the writers, es- 
pectally among the Romans^ did nothing more tfbr the 
propagation of their works, than (like Cicero or the 
eMer Pliny) commit the transcription of them either 
to their slaves, or leave them in the hands of booksellers 

(inhliojHjkB), who superintended the transcription of 
them for their own profit, whilst the writers seldom 
received any indemnification for their labour. (See 
however the note in Major's Adam^ p. 4<51.) Authors, 
however, appear to have been frequently induced by 
the errors of transcribers to revise and improve their 
works with care, and in this manner to bestow a higher 
value upon them — ILrc illis pretium facit litura (Mart, 
vii. 16.). Various readings in different MSS. may Urns 
have originated with the author himself. ^ 

Hie writings that have siifiered the most in this way are those 
which have been the most read and the most frequently tran- 
scribed ; as the writings of Demosthenes, Theogiiis^ Lycophron, 
Dionysius l\Tiegetes, Cicero, Horace, Juvenal ; since tlicy were used 
as compendia in education, or were suited to the ta<»te ol the times. 
Nert to these may be reckoned tliose work* of a writer wiilch, by 
MMumn of their Dumber or greet extent, were only transcribed in 
pordona, es the poets (especially the draniatic)i the orators, hit> 
torianiy and shigle philosophers. This partial tiantcriptien, aris- 
iiig from necessity, originated, without doubt* at an early period. 
This in proved by the dissimilarity of many manuscripts, which, 
though very ancient, arc deficient in some books and in others 
not. To these sources ot errors we mu.st add the arl>itrary glosses 
and interpolations of grammarians and copyists, and the fact that, 
durmg the middle ages, the copying of works was frequently 
Impoead upon monks, as a braneb of doisler dlieipliaie» and, there* 
lbfe,in many cases, must have been eieeuted very superficially. 

Concerning the origin of Roman literature there 
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prevails a general opinion among the ancients, ascrib* 
ing the cooaolidation of its first rude elements to Livius 
AiMbiMUGiiSf a Oraek eaptm (514 u. c^). Seme de- 
gree of literary cultivation must however have previ- 
ously exisledy ii we accept as credible that the Latin 
tranalaiioDS of Gredc plays execaled by LiTins Andro* 
nicus found acceptance with the Romans as the first 
literary productions. The ancient carousal-songs, in 
which the heroic deeds of their great men were cele- 
brated (wirfm tfuuf Dmm§9* HaL L 79i); the reli- 
gious hymns (curmimi Saliariu^ A^vamcfita ^'), whose 
composition was ascribed to Numa ; the sacred songs 
of ibe JFtaim Amdti (all of which were regulated as 
to form by the very ancient Vermts Saiummm, nearly 
allied to prose), concur to show that the mind of the 
nation was already awakening from its slumber. 

« Pmbsblj frDm asiftwi (L foMj^ oompM tlia Gmk K{iMf)i 
and not tnm aim (L a. nomiMiv). 

The old Italian mimetic festivitiesy instituted in 
honour of Faunus, in which unbridled wit was bandied 
in alternate verses (carmen aniaslHmmy in the same 
manner as was the case with slaves against their masters 
on the StUmmaliay) must have contributed to excite a 
taste for literary cultivation. Important too in its in- 
duence upon literature was the desire awakened in 
the Romans, at a very early period, to establish their 
social relations by laws corresponding to the wants of 
the time. These at a later period were formed into 
one collectiony under the title of lege9 ngia, the found-* 
ation of whieh was laid by the OommentafH regis 
NuniiBy and the sacred right (indigitamenta), Papirius 
is said to have eoUected them (about 340 u«u); henoe 
the eollection was termed Jus Ptgnrianum, and hiss 
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been iBuslMted bjr later graBMawmmt^ m hy Gnnitti 

Flaccus* ^ ' 

' Besides these early bsginafaigt of •tdMislied jurispnideiicty 
or aduumtlration of right, aUentloii was also pdd to the chro* 

nicling of remarkal^le political nnd religious events. The Libri 
Liutei appear to have been the oldest and most authentic political 
annals, which were drawn upon by the later historians, (as Quintus 
Tubero, Licinius Macer,) tiit sources of Livy. (Liv. iv. 7. 13. 20., 
X. 38.) AmoDgst the oldest written documents, we may also 
eBttiMrile the Hkn mnti^ui faderum (as gumntw of treatits), 
•ome of which mentiooed bj JUvy (iv. 7.). To the etrlim 
antiqiiity belong ebo the Jnrwlei Maximh Commeniam Pantjfieunh 
or Anrudes Pum^ficum, which was a prindpel sooree of the hk« 
torians (see p. 24. ) Many of these public documents may have 
been destroyed by the Gauls at the taking of the city* 

A powerful influence, too, was exerted upon the 
civilisation of tlie Romans by the publication of the 
Twelire Tables (tabuke decenmralu), whose origioy 
notwithstanding all the labour that has been spent in its 
investigation, is still involved in obscurity, bome 
stimulas would also be administered by the introdue* 
lion of theatrical farces (p. 65.)> the fabuke AtdkuuB 
(394 u. c), as well as the ludi Fescennini (Hor. Ep. ii, 
1* 139.)9 and the no less farcical iudi Otd (Cicad 
Fam* viL 1.). CivSisation had now so far progressed, 
that distin<^^uished public services were acknuwlcdgcd 
and honoured by public monuments* The hrst monu- 
ment recorded is the columna roUraia, erected in 
honour of C. Dnilias^ for his naval victory over the 
Cartiiagiaians ( 4'94? u. c). As nearly two thirds of 
the inscription have been ^destroyed by the lapse of 
time, Lipsius and Ciaccioni have endeavoured to 
restore it. ^ 

' We mutt not overlook the faTOurable iDfliMBce which the 

establishment of public libraries exerted upon the progress of 
national literature. Very important in this respect was the 
removal to Kome of the library of Apellicon of Teios (which con- 
tained most of the vvritin<^^s of Aristotle and Thcophrastus), by 
bylia, at the plundering of Athens, liut biill greater laiporLance 
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HiiiiltoaiMNMtollM Hihlhlinwfiit ef > libnry the wodthy 
frtifullufi who luid become aoqiMinted with Grecian Htenture 
woA phDosophy in tiis Grecian and Asiatic espeditions. ' The 
first plan for the formation of a public library was formed by 
Julius C«esar ; but his early death prevented itsheiiijx carried into 
execution. The first public library was afterwards established by 
Afsinius Pollio (from the btwty probably acquired in tlie Dalmatian 
war), and wa& depo!»ited in tlie temple of Liberty. Two public 
libnirtet wcte cttablkfaed by Augustus, — the more important on 
the Matine Mouat^ in die temple of the Pdatine Apollo (7S6), 
end the other hi n nortico winch hn atlMhed to the theatre of 
MaiceUua (721), and named Qtiuma% after his sister. Suetonius 
tells us that the celebrate<l grammarian, C Melissus, was the first 
suiH^rintenilent of this library ; whilst the no less celebrated Htfginui 
VkiKs librarian at iJie ralatine. From the notices of Vitruvius (de 
An'hitfX't^ vi. 7, S.'^, we may see that the construction and arrange- 
ment of buildings for the reception of public libraries was as 
much attended to as thai of any other public buildings ; and that 
lihrariea were considered n necessary appendage in the palaces of 
the greal men aft Rone. {Bmkr*» QetekkkU dtt MSM$ekm Xte^ 
rafnyv ^ ^ SI*) 
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CHAPTER L. 

ARCHiBOLOOy. 

riHX ARTS. — MODEIUMG OF mUftlS. — CAATINO* — AM tf A- 
TUASIA.— SCVLnOAA. — Oill.ATOEA. — SCALVTV&Ay OE VHB AE« 

or cvTmxQ sioxbs. — eourf. 

■ 

Xh£ term arts (with which Archaeology is here 
considered as synoDymous) is generally restricted to 
painting, sculpture, engraving, and architecture, which 
appeal to the eye as a medium of pkasure. If it were 
possible to expiaiu.fully all the monuments of antiquity 
that are at present known> the subject would not be 
exhausted. Every year brings important additions to 
the large stock of antiques ; scarcely," says Montr 
iaucon» has one work been finished before materials 
are presented for another.** The object of the present 
chapter, however, is not to describe these precious 
relics of antiquity (for that would occupy a volume)* 
but to give such an explanation of the technical terms 
as may enable the reader to understand the descrip- 
tions of others. 

The cultivation of art was not indigenous among the 
Romans, but was a necessary consequence of their 
subjugation of Greece, and other countries civilised 
by the Greeks* Hence Cato could say^ in reference to 
t!he treasures of art imported from the captured Sjnra« 
cuse by Marcellus, *^ I hear too many praising and 
admiring the works of the Greek masters ( CcrirUhi 
si. Aihmennm mumenta)^ and laughing at the rude 
workmanship of the Roman deities^ amtefixa ^fi^Xa^* 
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(Lit. jLxxiv. 4. i. e. on the fastigiam of the temples. 

xL 116») TIm redbctisB of TwMtiitt, tli» vifltory ^ 

riuuunius over the younger Philip at Cynoscephalae, 
of Scipio Africanus over Antiochus the Great at Mag* 
notia, of Lodat iBmiUiis orer Pencm at Vfim ; fhe 
plundertDf of Athena by Syllas and in fact of every 
country and state wherever the Hellenes had bodied 
forth the imperishable monum^ts of their geniua 
( Wmekdmmm'9 Werkef vL 190. sqq,)y all contributed 
to render Kome the great storehouse of Grecian works 
of art. iiomaa genius, being essentially military, was 
evidently inc^iable of originality or invention in this 
department Vifigil duly acknowledges this in the 
passage, 

Egeudent M tpiraniia moUUu 4M» 

CM» efmUemt vivof dmceni 4b marmare mtUus, 

(Mtk, li. 847.) 

MoUiuSf with greater delicacy ; vivas^ to the life. 

• We have thesdy slated (p. 818.), that Sylls, in his A^tie 
ip ei ltU oOi nuned all military discipline. The minds of the 
soldien beoime e awvslwl " in a delightful country, the abode of 
pleasure** (/oca ametna, vduptaria). ** Ibi pnimiim insueint exev 

citns popuU lirtmftni nmare, potarg; signOy tabulo.^ pictns, vasa Cfvlata 
mirari; t*^ pnvtitim ac pubiict rapere { delubra spoliarc ; sacra j)ro- 
^anaqve omnia polluerC'^' " There the Roman army fust learned to 
indulge in the excesses of lict^utiou^ness and intuxication ; to ad* 
mire figures (or material represeotationsy iigna), pi^iures, and 
▼wifllt ormmeDted with tculplare* There tbejf first b ccswifl ae* 
cottoiiied to appiopriate tliem (by plunder, fojMtv), whether Hie 
p roper ty of indiTiduals or coamiiuiities ; to pillage the liirines of 
the gods ; and to violate everything, whether sacred or profane. ** 
{Aiilho7}^s Catiline of Salb/sf, p. 15. ed. Edwards.) " Who that 
has got the spirit of a man can endure : says the arch-conspirator) 
tiiat they (the oligarchy) should have an excess of" wealth to lavish 
in building up a sea (see p. 14.), and in levelling mountains, 
whilst we are almost in want of the necessarin of life? that they 
^Miild be able 10 erect noDiioiis in comiectioD ei^ 
epith each otficr (dbeief eonHmuareyf wbUat we have not e boute 
W9 cm adl mar own ? that they sbooM be eble to porchaae ctHHf 
igvrs, pictnres, embossed pktle ( U feii mo ie) ; to pull down adft» 
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travagance, and yet not be able U> overtake their immense wealth 
by the moHt capricious expenditure {^ummd luMdijw diviiyt^ vm- 
cere) ; whilst, on the other hand, want stares us in the face at 

lumie, Mii afemd.** (p. 9^ flO. ed. Silw«nls.) But joaliee 
qrh bmily be done to the rmmmi^ ndbflto (ftwaat.) ef fielliiBt ; 
and such passages show ui whet en irrepereble loie we have eiw- 
telmiil Aeen hie BRttofin tvntin in MepuBKcd RoMttiid g/etiwum 
being a« lenger in exiiience. 

As the first braoch of the plastic art (wXaorm^t when 
taken in its most extensive signification), we shall men- 
tion the modelling of figures in clay, w ax, gypsum, or 
plaster of Paris (proplasmata). These figures might 
either be dried in the atr> or hardened in the fire. Of 
the first class we have no specimens remaining ; but of 
the latter we have a considerable number. They are 
of a varied character, comprising not only images of 
the gods but also reliefs (fmagfypha Jigxdino^ ro^ijjixara 
««rTp«K*a), and vases adorned with figures in relief. For 
the formation of figures in the gross modelling blocks 
were made use of; but the finer lineaments were finished 

witli the fingers, particularly the nails (i^ovyj^iiv) : 
hence we may explain the passage of Horace^ cut 
wigmm homo Jmchu (Sat. L 5. d&). Amongst the 
RemanSy the images of their ancestors (tmaginei nuu 

Jorum) were modelled in wax (Kn^^ c^d), 

^ Writers on antiquities are wry much divided in opinion with 
respect to these images. Some consider them as busts which were 
painted in imitation of nature, and on family solemnities were 
frequently cloiiied with actual garments. The expression vporofiii^ 
fci Ae ttgnificatum of bust (twftta, imago, tm^dpiov, as it is termed 
in tiie middk ages), wee first employed st e later peffed. Others 
eensider these images as sieie nwsks (mfi&m9% penmm)* 

Carving may be considered as the second branch of 

the plastic art, and was in use from a very early period* 
It extended not only to figures in relief (yXt/'f fiy, sctdr 
|Mf«)i but also to complete figures (|iW» which 

were termed because they were visible on 

s 
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ewery tide. Wood of various sorts was used for tim 
purpose; in Egypt the wood of the sycamore^tree ; 

amongijt the Greeks ebony, box, cypressi cedar, d;c. 

VeUrum ^figui em ordbu avorum 
Aniiqm € embro* (iEn. tU* 177.) 

The iostruments made use of in this art, were the 
hatchet (viXucvO to hew the figures out of the mass 

(rixTa/vay, ri>fxit»), then the carving instrument (seaU 
pruMf iv^xr,, ^oti), the chisel^ and the graver (^cielufa, 

The castuig of figures or images (ar$ MkOuaria) is 

one of the most important branc Ik s of" the plastic urU 
In the earhest period the works in metal were hammered 
out in their individual parts, and then connected by 
nails and j)ins (^a^v^pATa). There were three modes 
of mixing brass (temperaiura), — the Corinthian, and 
those of Delos and .£gtna. Yet even in each of these 
modes there were many gradations in the colour of the 
metal, which might be varied according to the object 
of the artistf so that in a single work many shades oC 
colour were perceptible. The Corinthian brass (which 
is fahuioubly re[)orted to have been formed from the 
fusion of different metals at the burning of the city by 
the consul Mummius) was the most celebrated. The 
brass which could not bear hammering on account of 
its brittleness was termed tes caldarium ; the ass cora- 
narium was of the colour of gold, and was so called 
because players made use of it for their crowns. 

Statuary (sanlptura), whicli extended to complete 
figures (vf^i^nj), as well as figure s In relief (^yxyXv^a), 
was executed only in stone* The principal kinds of 
stone employed in this art, were the grey peperinot 
the Travertine stone (saxum Til/urtinum), alabaster of 
Volatenrse and from Egypt (alabaiirUes)f and the 
dedron or ambert which was known as early as the 
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time of Homer, in Greece the white marble (marmor^ 
//ApfjM^f from /lYi^fifflfp, qde9tdeo% was most in request ; 

aud its clear and beautiful surface was heightened in 
effect by encaustic painting (circumiUio), ^ 

' c Amongst the diSTerent kinds of mftrble we may mention the 
PentelacaOi tiie Thasmn, the Lesbian, the Lunensic (from Luna 
in Italy )» and the Parian marble, termed also X^divos, Lt/chnitet 
(because hewn in the subterranean galleries by the light of lamps, 

KOxyoi), " Admitting' as fine a surface, and presenting ns 
beautiful a colour, as ivory, this species of marble was admirably 
calculated to encourage Uie successive efforts of artists studious 
to excel their predecessors in the effects produced." {Leake's 



marble were first employed for entire statues in the time of the 
emperors, in order to imiute the colour of nature. Amongst 
the hardest kinds of stone we may reckon the obsiduuh discovmd 
by Obsidius, in Ethiopia, in the time of Augustus ; the reddidi, 
grey, and blackish granite (Pyro/wd/on, Syenites)^ from Syene 
in Egypt; the red porphyry (^op^vjp^s) ; the botaUti m ba» 
iaaUei of a black or greenish colour* 

Most statues of marble were formed of a single piece 
(fioyoXt^o^). The head, at a very early period, appears 
to have been executed separately, and attached after 
the completion of the whole. The ancient masters 
were so well acquainted with the art of joining different 
pieces imperceptibly, that many works of art have 
been supposed to be numMhsy which a more accurate 
examination has shown not to be the case. TheKtruscans 
and Romans, as well as the Greeks, were in the habit 
of painting the faces of the images of the gods (made 
of clay or wood), and clothing them, in order to bring 
the appearance of the figures nearer to the reality of 
life. {SeeCreuzer'sSymMikiUpAS^*; Winakebnann^ 
W* Bd. iii. 22.) With the same view, the pupils of 
the eye, in brazen and marble statues, were Ibrmed of 
the onyx and precious stones, whilst the ornaments of 
the neck, the bracelets, as well as the garments, were 
made of gold. In statues of brass the lips and nails 
were plated with silver. 




The coloured species of 
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Nest to the colossal statues, ia point of size, were 
the itatcm of the goda Md heroes, from 6 to 8 feet 
kk height ; after these the statues of the erdittary hvinui 

height (staiUiB icomCCBy ayxKuaroc £iK6Vix.6t, iVof«Tpifra). 

The mgiUa% for the most part of brass, wood, or ivory, 
were very smalL With reference to the drapeiy, 

those that were clothed after the Greek fashion were 
termed paOiata, after the Roman, tapata; wiiiist those 
in a military costume were called pahuHaUB^ cMamydaUB^ 
hricahr. and those that were veiled, eefaCfS. Groups, 
consUtiog of many figures, were termed by the ancients 
^yngdegnkOa when they were entwined within each 
other, as in the case of wrestlers. Busts (tman^mic^ 
«j«TO|uuji») were sometimes termed tkordces. 

Sculpture {ctBlatura^ to^iwt<k^) is the art of om»r 
menting arms, shields, vessels, cups, candelabra, Srt. 
with figures or ornamental work in relief. At the 
earliest period this art consisted merely in boring the 
arms, shields, Ac. {riptt, rtl^, rtpw, n^m Tif«;»), 
and inserting ornaments of ivory , goH or silver, which 
thus projected above the surface of the arms, shieldai 
&C. in which they were inserted. With this idea Tdp^< 
(clear, conspicuous), and ri^^ (furnished with figures 
of that character in relief,) are essentially connected. 
But as the art progressed, and the figures were raised 
by casting, beating out, and polishing, the original 
meaning of wpitfiiy became associated with xWfos 
IWMiy, iKKpov'fiv, xaK%diiv, cxcuderey and the art itself 
was termed by the Romans ccsUUuta. Yet calattrra 
was by no means so comprehensive as ropfvrm^ {sculp- 
tura), for it extended only to works in gold, sflver, brasa^ 
or iron; but sculptura, in addition to these, embraced 
works in wood, ivory, marble, glass, &c ( QuintiL ImL 
ii. 21.) 

When the art had made some progress among the 
Greeks, and toreutic ornaments, with the art of colour 
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ingi were transferred from arms, vessels, &c. to statues 
of WMd, At first j^artiettlar patta only of tbeae statuea 
were overlaid wMi ivory or gilt ; er these parts were 

formed of marble, and attached to the statue. Wood, 
koweveT) soon formed only the groundwork or body 
of the statues, being wholly overlaid with gold or ivory; 

and all works of this kind were called works of the 
lof^eu^ art (Schneider^ s Wbrterbuch s. v. toftt^v* Voss 
. on Vk^. EoL I^. m. SB. p. 119.)^ 

* As the sculptured figures were small when compared with 
the objects on which they were introduced, hence ropct/civ may 
properly becoDlltCted with Xtwrovfyuv {\eirrhs, exiguus, and ipyok, 
opus), and lAucol (foffflb, Cf. Vtrg. EcL iii, 88.)»be distinguished 
namfp^kL Capsidadsof gold, silvei^ te.wsra ftnnedckittble, 
so tbsft Hie ooter smfiice, which ooatained the sculptured work 
(fafeumata, emblemata), could be seperated from the inner. The 
figures in xcUefy on efaieldey were tenned imagmet e^gp$9ki» The 




canddabra (A.vxH<a> \vxvovxoC) were formedy like the lamps 
Cp. aoe» )» of silver bronze^ or terraoottSy and like them adorned with 
ngures in reliel^ 

s 3 
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' The most remarkable, and perhaps the most hiimitable, 
excellence of ancient arty is the perfection that was 
displayed in cutting ttonei (jco^pAfra, y^vfil). RingSv 
which were originally composed of coarse materials, 
were used as seals, tokens, &c. ; and the part which 
contamed the figure or device (stgUUm, c^payU} was 
formed of wax or sigiUarU ertta temmca. This conir 
position, however, was gradually superseded by the 
use of stones. When the figures were sunk, beneath 
(f/^«%i}) the surface of the stones, they were tenned 

yemm(£ diagljfphiccc, inscalptce (amongst the Italians 
tiiliei^/^ the irrench gravures cmo:) ; when the figures 
were prqjected above the surfiice (f|ox9)> they were 
termed gemrntB ectt/pce^ eminmUeafOnaglyphietBi exscalptm 
{camei amoiigst tiie, Italians, which Fiorillo considers as 
a corruption from ffemmth ffommh eanmi). 

The itUafflif it is plain, could alone be used for sealing- 
rings ; but they, as well as the camei, might be worn on 
the finger (hdwvkii)^ (See p*S19.) Hence the ring was 
tenned h»Kvi?Mfi the art of cutting stones, WrvXioypo- 
ipia : the cutter JaKTuXto^Xu'^o^ (also scalptor, eavatius), 
and collections of gems or stones, dactyliotJwccB, The 
figures are firequently confined to the .heads of gods» 
heroes, and distinguished individuals* They are either 
single or placed behind each other (capita jug a ta), or 
opposite each other (adversary or the heads are in 
difierent directions (aversa). These heads are mostly 
in profile. « 

* " The atnulets and astrological characters on rings hafe given 
occasion to the display of much curious learning. Superstition 

lias long been familiar with the importance of rings. Apollonius 
of Tyana deemed them so essential to quackery, that he had seven, 
for each day of the week a difRrent one, marked with the planet 
of the day.*' (Encyc* Brit., ^x{. Antiquities.) We may observe, 
that under tlie term gemma, the ancients did not, underi>taud 
merely slonee that were cut, but every sort of predoue tConi^i. 
The mott Ysluable were ao mucli esteemed, that their ownen would 
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not penml mydtme» or ftgum to be cut on them: tantvm 
tr^uurU varieiaiif coioribus, materi€e : violari eliam sigtiu gemmas 
vefas ducentes. (Pliri. 37. 1. Hirt in Botuger*s Amaithea^ ii. 5.) 

In stones of one colour, the figure was sunk heneatli the surface; 
but stones ot many colours (or layers of colours, xona) were m«de 
use of for cameou 

• 

The art of stamping gold and silver coins was prac- 
tised by the Greeks earlier timn the iiomans* The 
first silver coin was introduced into Rome a. u. 485, and 
the first golden one A. u. 547. Gold was either pure 
and refiaed by the hre (obntssum^ obryzum, aTsi<pdoi^ 
xpvo'^ e«ffi||bt^)» or alloyed with a portion of silver 
(e!ecimm)m Silver was coined pure among the Greeks 
till they fell under the doniinioii of Rome, and among 
the Homans till the reign of Alexander Severus. Gal* 
iienus mixed one part silver with fpur parts brass 
(nummi (trosi v. incoctiles). 

The general denominations of money are peeunia^ 
mcnetOf mmmuBf nwmtma (db^^isy, xpni««> Ns/u^fia). 
The coins received particular names from the rtc&rt 
under whom they were stamped ; as the Darici (a gold 
coin), from Darius ; Phili^ppiciy from Philip the Great ; 
Piohauneif from Ptolemy : from the ^figure which they 
bore ; as the Athenian noctiue with the figure of an owl 
(the bird of Minerva, to whom Athens was conse- 
crated) ; the Hameriei from Smymai bearing an image 
of Homer ; the denarius among the Romans with a 
war-chariot (higati or quadrigati) ; and the quinarim^ 
with the image of Victory ( Victonati). 8ee p. 282* 

We have already (p. 280.) distinguished between 
coins representing value, and coins or medals struck 
in commemoration of certain events, and remarked 
that these latter were divided into two chuses — con- 
sular and imperial. Amongst the consular coins are 
the serratif from serra (a saw), because their edges* 
had undergone the operation of miUing (as in our 
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modern o«Mi#. to {Mmi llMta bwigi|dip|^or fiedi 

The imMfHttMy wMeh ^vMf merely bkeni (iesm'^)^ 
are surrounded by an indented line. In a medal we 
observes 1. The Face, or principal side of the piece, 
presentuit us with the head of • pvii¥ie» or-'the partU 
cular symbol of the eky or §Me wfcere it ifiss struck. 
2. The Reverst the typus or figure on the side opposed 
to the first* 9. The Ltgmifh or drcmnsGription abou( 
the bead or the fveers* 4» The /luer^pitjdfiy words 
written in one or more lines on the /ace or the revert. 
We sometimes observe in the^fieid of the coin smaller 
ooea ($igiUa)i but their meaoUiK can rari^ be^dis^ 
covered. ' . . 




i^This is an Athenian coin (the tetradrachmon). On the revera we obterre 
the uwl and the goat, a chaplet of olive and an inscription A9E NfiSTQP 
MNA2EA2, which indicates the name ^ theeitjaiMl two OMgilMci. 
Thelaee exhipta the head of Pallas. 

t. One or the man celebrated eolns of A ugustus. The face exhibits hit heed, 
with the legende CAESAR COS VI CIVIBUS SERVATIS (COS VI, 
i oootul for the lixtb time). On the revert an eagle is holding a chaplet 
of oak learea, nd behind tti wii^ we obtenre branchet of iamd, with the 

' When it became customary to stamp the image of the em- 
peror on coins, the original mythical tyjyus then occupied the revers, 
and the emperor's image the Jace* In the most ancient coins. 
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the inscriptioii, circumscription, or Udendet consisted sometimes 
of the initial letim of the luoDCicfdoeib ■cwnetimescf the names 
inlb]]* andsomedmesof thenemesof theklngs. Wefbequently 
find, along with the typus and inscriptioiit tfKNigh distinct» a 

teeond but abbreviated inscription (exergige) ; sometimes merely 

a compound 1 ctter [p.ov6yp«.^ifia, p. 377 . ), wherein we may frequently 
detect the name of a magistrate; the city where the coin was 
stamped ; or the person who stamped it* 

We have already mentioned the Triumviri auro, ar- 
gentOf^sri Jtando^fenimdo (XliViK. A.A.A. F.F.), who 
were appointed (a. u* 465) to superbtend the coinage^ 
p. 149. Besides these triumviri, praetors, aediles, and 
qiue&tors were also mentioned in tlie inscriptions on 
coinsy ftequently with the addition of or E.X.S.C. 
Cttm appointed fbur men to the office (IIIIVIR. 
A. P. F. ad pecuniam feriundam), Augustus deprived 
the senate of the right of stamping (ferire) gold and 
silver coins ; permitting them to stamp only those of 
brass or copper ; and hence from this period the 8. C. 
or seTuUus consulto is only found on the latter. In 
the latest period of the empire^ the superintendents 
of the coinage were termed procuratores or propositi 
tnoneUB. The counterfeiting and debasing of coin 
(nummi mbaroH, peUieulaH) was as familiar to the 
ancients as to the moderns, who have practised it on 
ancient coins for the sake of gain. (J^ckhel, Doctr. Num. 
VeU i. proleg. p. cxiii. sq.) 
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CHAPTER LL 

ARCiL£OLOGY. 

FAlirrtllC.»COLOUmS.~S«CAURlC FAltmilO.— MOSAIC WOKK OR 
rAlNlIllO*— AKCHinCrUEB.— COMfaifllfT YAETS Of TBI TARIOOS 
OUkUl»~SCOXUMSIIYAX IXIClirfiOin AMD ABVUnAXIOVf. 

Painting originated from bounding with lines the 
»hadowg of objects io tlie sun or by the light of 
lamps (umbram carpcrum Uneii arcumdare 
msiuertkr^ Wftw l» ^>i» T<p»7pa^(iy) ; hence it was 
termed adumbrarey crxiaypa^iif. Whilst adumbrare is 
confined to the mere outline of the figure, and thus 
equivalent to inehoare (which is frequently used for 

it), cMovy^d^Hv signifies also the d-^Xr^<^^^ <Txiaiy that 

is, the management of light and shade for the purposes 
of optical deception. Thus arose the art of drawmg 
(ypa^txT)), which mgbally consisted in the simple 
linear marking out of the figures (vTro^^a^ij), The 
simple sketch of a figure is termed monogramm {ma* 
woyrgmwi i y to ^Aoyoy^/x/Mov), or Imeamenieu The learner 
was firbt taught to draw a line {y-ly.^r.v £A-/.iVai), then to 
give the outline of a figure (adumbrare^ axtea mto- 
mtiffaa^)y and then to finish the sketch (UneamaUa 
dueere, cnu&f wmyp%^ota^aiy To each of these de- 
partments great attention was paid, as we learn from 
the contest of Apelles and ProtogeneSi who each sought 
to excel die other by a Unea (Plin, 30. 3^ 11.), t. e. 

by a sketcli or contour of a figure. 

Little is now known about the materials employed 
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for exercise in tliis ait» The use of tablets {waxtc) 
was probably the most ancient ; at least the whaf 
of Homer (R vL 170.; Cf. PHn. IS. 18.) 
would lead us to that supposition. A pointed instru- 
ment or graver (rpftf 1«) was made use of for drawing 
the sketches (fSam^ ^xx^p^l^O ; but, when the art had 
progressed, the pencil (penicillus, vircyfa^pU) was in- 
troduced) as well as the use oi colours (a-K^av imXu^M)* 
Tablets were now introduced^ covered with creia or 
p^sum. As it was not unusual to draw out the sketches 
in chalk upon a black tablet ; hence KfUK(/y^d(puv sig- 
nifies inu^nem cretd detttieare. In the most flourisli- 
ing period of the art, artists often preferred painting 
with a single colour ; but still they gave the light and 
shade (Mar' otcuro) : Qid sinfftdu coiaribus pmgerentj 
aUa iamen emmenihraf aUa reducHora fecenmU (Quinu 
ii. 3. not simjAici colore, 12. 10. 8.) Figures painted 
in one colour, without light and shade, as we see on 
the yellow and black vases, were termed i/urnxs^i^t^* 

The principal colours, made use of in painting, were 
originally only four in number : white (Melinuniy troai 
the isle of Melos); yellow ("llxc*, from the Attic silver 
mines); red, (SivMrU, MiXtoi;, from burnt ochre«earth); 
and black (atramentum, MfXav). As pictures, in 
which only these colours were used, were of a some- 
what severe and sober cast, hence these colours were 
termed colores austeri as soon as brighter colours 
{colore$ Jloridi) were adopted. In the earliest periods 
it was customary to paint on tablets made of the larch- 
tree ; hence a picture is called ir/val, tabula* After- 
wards, when painting on walls had been introduced, 
stucco formed the surface whicli received the decor- 
ations, either whilst wet (in uda^ al frem)^ or when it 
had become dry («« creluld, alia tempera), * 
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* PaitiUiig oa tiie walls wa^ practibed among the Roman's 
m«-rely for the sake of luxury ; and therefore paintings of this 
mt tM eolr to be ibH wHIi hi Italj in Hke cicmted dtitt of 

Wicb respect to die colouring of the andeoti-- if we may judge 
hf analogy from historical nodcee (for we can no longer appeal 
te ptrfiect flpedneot) — tbey were as fiur supnior to the modenit 
in tfali aril ai thej are adinit<r<i, to hate beea in acuipture. 

W itli respect to llie aicaustic painting of the an- 
cients we have but few aad imufficient notices extant, 
it ought be lenaed mtauHk pmper whea the outUiic 
of the deUnealioQ was burnt in (tmuivmy vntmm^) on 
ivory tablets by the heated i>oLDt of a stylus or graver 
(c wlinw , vermemham). Another apeciea of encauttic 
consisted in painting in wax (or a wax varnish) on 
tablets or walls with a graver, and then burning in this 
wax-varnish bj means of fire {ceris pvngere et pichiram 
umert, Plin. xxxv. Ih 41.). With respect to painting 
on walls, Vitruvios directs Barbary wax (oeraPumca), 
nwlivd with a little oil (oleo temperata)^ to be rubbed 
oa the wall with a hair pencil. Then let the fttinter 
put live coals into a chafing dish» and hold it dose to 
the wax ; when the wall, by being lieated, begins to 
swea^ now let it be made smooth (j)ercBgti£tur)* 
Afterwards let him rub it with a candle and dean linen 
rags, in the same manner as they do with the naked 
marble statues. The coat of Carthaginian wax (cera 
Punica lorica)f thus put on is so strong that it neither 
suffers the moon by night» nor the sun-beams by day, 
to destroy the colour" (eripereex Jus politiantbus coUh 
ran) de Architecturat c 9. *> 

In ship painting, the planks of the vessel were heated by a 

iire of reedi ; then, while in this state, thej were covered with a 
composition of resin, tall m, tar, and brimstone. This made 
such a kind of paint as V\u\y describeSj which, he says, 7iec soky 
nec sak verUuque carrumjHtur. (Encyc. Brit. art. ii^x caustic 
Paintino) 
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Of mosaic painting we have some very lovely ves* 
tigesy and some of them are as fresh and as tair at 
when diey were first laid ; with patient industry thqr 
nay be imitated, either with stones, with moraeh of 

glass, or with small tiles coloured and glazed* This 
art was in a great measure confined to the ornamenting 
of flooTB. The mosaic work^ or rather painting, might 

consist either of larger stones of different colours cut 
geometrically {pavime?Ua sectUia)^ or of small cubes 
cut uniformly (tasera), whose different colotirs united 
to form a delineation (pavimenta ieuMaiOj UAotlitataj 
Xi96(rr^tur(x>j ^octti^oc Iv oc'eax/rxoi;). Mosaic proper (opus 
nmsivum, musium, opus vermicukUum, ^lamlw) con- 
siited altogether of small oblong pieces (tatsmte) of 
glass stones, &c. joined by a strong cement. 

But this particular species of painting exhibited 
itsdf in the greatest perfection in figures formed of 
threads of glass of different colours, since the figures 
were the same in every section of the work, whilst the 
threads themselves were united by fusion*. Workers 
in mosaic were termed ieaseUcOoreSf muaivarih mu- 
seiarii, i//r^o0fVjx». In later times mosaic on walls was 
termed o^6o^c&p^a^(o(7-(;i on fioors, Trc&roKTK, and on arched 
ceilings, fiov^tWK* This kind of work waa of 
bewitching beauty : the eyes of Homer had been so 
captivated with it, that he continued afler his blindness 
to describe heaven by its pavement; at least if the cri- 
tics will permit us to give this sense to the word UmtHw^' 

Architecture is the art of contriving and construct- 
ing buildings; and when spoken of simply without 
a qualiffing adjective, the designing and building 
dvil and religious edifices, such as palaces, mansions, 
theatres, churches, courts, bridges, 8ic. is intended. 
Although every description of building may thus have 
the term sfpplied to it, it is by common consent re- 
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•trieted to such edifices as display symmetrical arrange* 

ment in the general design and fitting proportions in 
its parts. The term is derived from the Greek substan- 
tive a^x^TMTMPy latinised orMiMorf imUteft>» and 
archUectm ; all of which are used by Latin authors. 
{Eiwyc. Brit. art. Akchixecture.) 
r Stones might be either unfashbned (^Om ^o>^e()i 
or otherwise. According to the application of regularly 
hewn stones, we have different sorts of building: Isi- 
damum^ when the wall consisted of stones of a uni- 
form siae ; PmudiMmumf where all the courses were 
not of an equal height ; and Emplekton, where the 
outside only consisted of stones hewn uniibrmlyi whilst 
the inside consisted of unfashioned stones» yet so that 
both courses were united with each other by means of 
connecting stones at certain distances. The stones, if 
unfiuihioned, might be applied according as they fitted 
best; or square-hewn stones might be joined to each 
other in diagonal lines. The former mode was termed 
inoertum or antiquum^ and the latter reticulatum^ « 

* As loog AS simplicity prsTailed at Rome, the iapU JU»anu$ 
(now peperino), the lajAs T&nurtinus (now travertino), and other 
sorts of stone, were made use of in building ; but afterwards mar- 
ble of evor)' possible variety (see p. 293.) was introduced. We 
must not imagine, however, that Rome was built of maihlL" (see 
note in Majors Adnm^ p. 497.); though many of ihe public 
buildings might be faced with it. 

The superimposed horizontal mass in a coluDuiar 
ordinance, which rests upon the tablet or abacus of a 
column, is called its entablature (irit upon, and ftiMb). 
It is conventionally composed of three parts, architrave, 
friezei and cornice* The architrave is that part of the 
entablature which rests immediately on the column, 
(hence tenued epistylium). The frieze (^u!,r,, o*a^u;^a, 
Ital.^^^, from the Latin phrygiomiUt enriched or 
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embroidered) is situated between the architraye and 
the coniicef and derives its name from being the reci* 

pient of the sculptured enrichments, either of foliage 
or figiuresy which may be relevant to the object of the 
Structure* It is also termed zoophorut (j^f an animal^ 
and ^spw, to bear), because the sculptures are fre- 
quently composed of various animals. The vertically 
channelled tablets of the Doric frieze are triglyphs 
(triglyphiy rpi three, and yhi^^ a channel or incision), 
because of tlie three angular channels in them, two 
perfect and one divided (half channels or hemiglyphs). 
The square recesses between the triglyphs are termed 
metopes (jatroVn, middle space), and are sometimes 
occupied by sculptures. The iistel or band which se- 
parates the frieze from the architrave is termed Umdm 
The short fiOet or rectangular block under it is called 
regula ; and this was enriched v\ itii small cylindrical 
drops (fiuUa)* 

. The eormee (kq^mvU) is the highest part of an 

entablature. Amongst the necessary parts of the 
cornice we may reckon the corona (yita-ov), or deep 
vertical fiice of the projected part of the cornice be- 
tween the bed-mould and the covered mouldings ; the 
mutuli (modillions), or rectangular impending blocks 
under the corona^ from which ffuiUB or drops depend. 
The echinus (lx*^9 an egg), is a mouldmg eccentric 
curve (ovalo) ; and the cy»ia (xJJ/^, a wave, the name 
of a moulding frequently in use) is a simple, waved 
line, concave at the one end and convex at the other, 
like an Italic S. According as this may be, it is either 
a cyma-recta, or a a/ma^reversa. 

The Ionic entablattire had quite a different cha- 
racter, and was particularly distinguished from the 
Doric, in having no triglyphs (jpiyXv^i) or modil- 
lions (muiuii). The narrow vertical bands or broad 
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ttkM, mm wlikb Urn atcfaitnm of Coritttbiin mid 
Ionic entabbtorfti are dnrided, are called fmem. The 

friese in the Ionic order docs not appear so much a 
neceaaary part aa an additkmai ornament. The den- 
immk (dantib) afa the oogs or teedi in the bedUmooid 

of the critablatLirc. 'Die rectangular and equilateral 
tiUet covering the ovalo (echinm) oi the capital of 
the Dork colanii ia called nfcmt (dltfa(> a aquare tile 
or tablet). The convolved or spiral omament whic^ 
forms the characteristic of the Ionic capital* is called 
mmUmkUt acroU or volute (ifobOuin^ a tfobfo)* 

The capital (capUulum, Kt^\)i, tTrUprnm) ia the apread* 
ing, mooldeil, voluttd, foliate, or otherwise enriched 
head of a column* The part forming the juiictir>n of 
the ahaft with the capital of a coliiinn ia temsed the 

. hypotraeheliumt or necking (yrrl and tf^x^^^')* '^^^ 
shafl of the column^ i, e. from the base to the capitalf 
ia called seaput. The higheat member of the base 
(0daHt a congeries of mouldings), ia called the apo^ 
phf//;e ; and the lowest member, whicli is square and 
vertically bced, ia called a plinth a aquare 

tile)* The atjrlobate (^Xo<, a eotmnn, and a baae 

or fulciment) is synouymous with pedestal, but is 
applied to a continued and unbroken subitrucUire or 
basement to colomna, while the hitter term ia eonlhied 
to insulated buppurt^.' 

* The human fcinsle Bgures, used as piers, columni, or mp* 
porta, are called Caryalidet. (Sea Muller, Dorier. Thl. i. p. 574.; 

Hlomfiflfi's remarkd on the Caryalidei of ancient architecture. 
Mut. CrU. Canlahr. vii. p. KK), 4^)!. ) There is only one existing 
example of this order in thc» works of ihc Greeks — thu portico o( 
tlie Pandroseiim on tlie Acropolis, Mulu fi<;iireH, termed ^trAorrff, 
swvwl as pillars in the temple ui Jupiter m Agragaa; Uie Hoioans 
called them Telamonet. (Vitru?. vi. 10.) 

The inscriptions which occur on ancient coins and 
moitttmeAU o£ every descripUon are intimateijr coa- 
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nected with the subject of Archaeology. Gmtgrjfi..^ 
InacripHomB ca^qum Miut orbi$ J^lmam (edited 1^ 
Graevius, Amst. 1707, ^ torn, fol.) is the most extensive 
collection hitherto published ; and Orelli's InscripH* 
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omtmLatinarum sdedarum ampHinma eoOeeUo (Zurich, 

2 vol. 8vo. \H2H) is a work that may be rccnmriK nded 
for sound criticism and judicious seiectioa (^Uahr» 
Sd6» dd7). As Latb inicriptioiis are of frequent occur- 
reoce, it may not be superfluous to explain some of 
the most ordinary abbreviations. ^ 

* A.t tfriffii, anniUf Avha^ A. L« F., animo h^tentfedU^ A* Fp« 
mdmia poUanie^ A. 8. S., a tacrU tcHnBi^ AN. V. lf«t 
oiinoj vuit plus minus — AVSP. S., auspica$Ue Mocrmn . 

B. DD., bonis deabus — B. B., benebenet i. e. o/^/ime— B«X>«&M«9 
Acntf de se merenti — li. G. i^OS., ^^r? ^rniis posifa, 

C»t Caiuif dvis, cofior% cfmjux — C, C. S., cnrarcrunt communi 
#Mm/tt— C. 1'., Caji Jilius, canssitnu fctninn — C. It., curavU 
refid, civis Rmnanus — C. V. P. V. D. D.» cummuia vtduntaU 
pMiHc§ voium dederuni — C VNC, coryut. 

Ittmf^D, M. V.» dSff moniftitf Mliim— D. & P. F.C.» ^ sua 

jMoififo Jomndam eumii — DP., depotHut, 
E«| ereitiit ergo, erjtreimm » £• C.| cr^s^iM^tim curatni — E. Fr, 

egregiafeminn — E. M. V., e^fref^rr mt^morice wr — E S., e 

fuo—EX. PH , rx;7r«rf7j|a_£X.XT. iiS.UU.,«9leftoifi«iiitf 

tuprancriptin um hcrcdum. 
F., y^ci/, ^/m, JlUus, Jlamen — F. C, faciendum curavit — F. F., 

fieri ftcU, Jilius famUias — F. F.tfeccrunt,fUd,JrtUres — F. H. F., 

M k§r€it$ iiBls€runt^V.l., /U^ D,,Jrum€iUi 

dantU — F. V. S., UcU wio tuteepio* 
H«« kabet, hereSf honorem — H. A. F. C, Hianc aram Jadendam 

mravit — H. Q., hie quieicU U. I. hf hendgijitmt ittonm 

— II. S. E., hie iitus est* 
I., Tmpernlor — I. L. tllius liber ta fedi — 1. L. us liber" 

orum habeas — I. O. M. IX, Jovi ojptimo maximo dtdkotum* 

K., Cajus, calender^ candidatus, casa. 

L., lcg}Of lustrum — L. A., Ic^ alUi, libens ammo — L. C, locus 
conciuut^h* L. D., ^cu< /lic Uber datus — L* P., locus 
pubHem — Lt S» M» C.^ hcum M manumenio eQ«f JL£G»« 

M.» magisUr, mater, mmumintum — M. A C. S., memer animo 
grata solvit — MM., memofim^ MIL. IN. COH., makamt m 

K.» no lionet naius, nepoSf Humerus — N. P. C, nomuu propria 

curavit, 

O. D. S. M., ojuime de se merUo-^ O, H« S. S.« of^a htc Mta 
sunt — OB. AN., obiil anno. 

Pm pater, patriae pontifex, j>osuit, puer^V, C, patrei ecnecripti, 
piuronut eotcnUe ■• coijpoHs, ponendum euinmii — P« £.« pubSee 
eremmni — P« I. S*^ pubdea impenea eepultus — P. P., jmbHee 
potuUf paier patrimp prmfeehse pfieterie^lf, & P« 4^. If* , prom 
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progue patria—PR. SEN., pro MenienHa'^P. V., prqfectus 

dederuni supra icripta — Q. R, pwd faaunu 

R., recte, retro — R. G. C, rei gerunda caussa* 
S., sepiUcrum, solvit y stipendium — S. C., senatus comultum — 
S. C, D. S., sibi curavit tk suo — S. E. T. L., sit ei terra leiis 

— S. L. M., solvit libens 7ncnto — S. P. Q,. S., sibi posterisqve 
suis — SVB. A. D., sub ascia dedicavU'^ S. P. Q,. il., Smatui 
poptUusqite EonuMUt* 

T., TUta, tribunus, Itmc— T. Maiiwftli otniM — T. F», foj^ 
iamento fecit, Titi fHuh HhOum fecU — T. P., iituhm pamU 

— TR. PL, DESS., tribuni plebis demgiudu 

v., veleranus, tiaeU — V. A. F., vivus aram /<?ar— V. C, m> 
consularts, m?/? curawV— V. D. 'D.yVotumdediccUum — V, F.F., 
vivus Jkn fecit — V, M« S.» votQ merito nacepto — V, E., vir 
egregius, 

X. ER., deamrf* erogator^XY, VIR. SAC. FAC, ^indc- 
eiMPir sacris faciundts, , 
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A. 

A verffiliarvm occwm — exortu — a 
fidicuUe occasuj in reference to 
the commencement of seasons, 
368. n. 

Ah avo usque ad mala, 325. 

Abacus, description of, 284. n,* ; 
in a column, ^QSk 

Abbreviations, in MSS. &c., 377, 
378. ; on coins and monuments, 
402, 403. 

Ablectiy 240. 

Acapna Kgnch 294. 

Accetuif 160. 

Acerra, v. thwnbidumy 23* 

Accingere, 3 1 2. 

Accusator, distinguished from pe- 
titory 191. 

-4ctM aimphxy directa, gibberay 
&c. , 24&r Aciem erigerej instnt^ 
ere, explicare, &c., 243* 

Acilia Lex, respecting trials, 197. 
nl 

Acroamata, distinguished from 

AnagnosUB, 372. a. 
Acta diuma, by whom instituted, 

124. 

Actio — ex furto — rapind — in- 
juria — damnoi 20L «. * 

Actionem v. judicium dare, 204. ; 
ed«re, intendere, 201^ 

y^c^or, distinguished from accw- 
«a<or, 200. a. 

^c^u5 — quadratus, 2fifi. 

Acuminibus, ex, 2&± 

Addicere v. admittere, in reference 
to augury, 



Addiehu, 58^ n.' ; tn aem'^em, 8 3 . 
Adimere equum, 79. 
>^</tre libro9, 22* 
Admissiovis amici, 294. 
Admovert, 45. 
AdolescejiSj 311. a- 
AdopHo, distinguished from or- 
rogatio, llO. n. ; /?er <esto- 

Adorea, etymology of, 946. 

Adrogatio, IKL n.^ 

AdscriptiHi v. adacripti glebcp, 85. 

Adversaria, distinguished from 
fa6ui<s, 374. n. 

Adumhrare, in reference to out- 
lines, 394. 

.'^(f unguem homojoctua, 

Adytum, 21. n. 

uEdiles — plebeii — eurulet, 139. ; 
duties of, 139> I4D. ; cereakM^ 
duties of, 141. 

JEditui, 42. 

AHmilia Lex, respecting the /n- 
fcunt militum, L59. 

-i^^/ia Sentia Lex, concerning 
slaves, 8&± 

^lia Lex, concerning auspices 
and the comitia^ 112. ». 

Aineatorea, 237. 

A'Jrorius, 1 55. w.^ 

JSrariuniy distinguished from pub- 
licum and Jiscus, 148. «. ; Sci- 
<ttmi, 148. ; facere, 155. 

jEs-equegtref hordearium, Tx. ; «ra 
legum, 124i ; grave, why so 
called, 281. ; /w «» «i libram, 
297* caldarium and coro- 

nortMin distinguished, 
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A^, how diTidcd by the Romans, 

y^gtr — puNicus, applied to what, 
145. a. ; distinguished from pr«- 
diwm, ISl. m. ; Agri decumani v. 
-utes vectiiialegy l^72« ; restibiliSf 
dislinguishtnl from novalisy S^6. 

Agtrt cum populoy 114. /^^« Aoc, 

yf^^m/'w, referring to chariot-racing, 
disoilor, 5i iiZ Apmen quad- 
ratvm^ described, 252. Agminc 
eoHttHrnte, 248» 

Agrariir I.njtSt 1 15. 

AgriculturJ, 343—349. Agri- 
cultural implements, 345. a. 

Ala, 22fi. ^torti C9«i<e« — Ala- 
ricE cohorteSf 228. 

Ahtpa, in reference to numumis- 
sion, SI 

Album §€natonum^ 121 , ; t« o/io, 

136. ; referre, 
^/ia omwi<z, in reference to divi- 

iioiis of the senate, 12^ 
AKteSf 2a. 
AlutOj LLd. ft. 

Amanuenses^ v. ah epistoHSj 376. 
AmlHirwiU, di. Amhurviale, la. 
AmhituSy &3, See Leges, 
AmalxEnm camieuy 380. 
Amphitheatres. See Colosseum. 
AmpUa Labiena Lex, respecting 

Fompey, 2fi3. 
Ampliatio — Ampliata est causa. 



; Jigtdinaj 385. 
AcroamatOf 



Anaglyphoy 3M 
Anagnost(B v. 

372. a. 
Ancile, 38^ SS. 
Anclahrisy 22. 

ylu^ia^tM'cZaciM y. Auffusticlavioy 

Annales Maximi or Commentarii, 
distinguished from Commenta^ 
rii tacronm, Sec, 24. 

>4nnti2o aureo donari, in reference 
to the Equitesj 78. 

^nnu/t prowttW, 297. ; sigruxiorih 



Ant^t the pier-formed ends of 
the wall of a building, pilas- 
ters, 22. ft. 

Antecessoret, in law, 187. 

.^n/e dtcm, explanation of, in da- 
ting, 3fi4t ft. 

Antesignanii 222. a. 

Antestari, in law, 200. 

Antlcum, 21. Antica parsy 27. 

Apexy 25. Apicatus Flamen, 38. 

Apophyge, in a column, 4Q0. 

Apollo, Cynthius, Pythius, &e. 

Apotheosis, ceremonies of, 342. 

Appellatio, in law, 207. 

Apparitores, 159. 

Aqueducts. See ^^ita. 

/I^pia Claudia, Appia, Virgo, &c., 

12. Aquaria Libra, \^ 

Aqua lustralis, 4S. 
Aquila, 23f). ; Aquihe prceesse, 226, ; 

locuples, 226. a.£ 
AquilcB prodire nclentet, 24fi. 
^r<c, distinguished from eUtaria, 

turicrenuE, 22. 
Aratrum, description of, 844, 

345. 

Arbores, how propagated, 34&. h. 
Architecture, terms connected 

with the orders of, 398—400. 
Architrave, epistglium, 3B&± 
Archimimus, 

^rc^iM, Arcturus, 352. ft. 
Arcus triumphales, LL 12. 
Armamentaria, 235. 
Army, discipline of, 214, 215. ; 
military exploits of, 21£. 23a 
n.^; labours of, 215. n.^ 220, 
5221. ; exemptions from serving 
in, 217. ; changes effected in. 



by Csesar, Marius, and Sylla, 
218. ; mode of enlisting for, 
218 — 220. ; different troops of, 
222 — 224. ; gradations in, 225, 
226. ; leaders of, 227. a. ; divi- 
sions of, 227—229. ; armour of, 
230 — 234. ; standards of, 236, 
237. See Battle. 
Argmtariiy 289. 
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Arte$ illiberales tcrdidaj 82± ; 

liberalesy 84- 
Aristarchust critical marks of» 

am 

ArroffatiOt 109. Seo Adoptio. 
Arts — fine arts, cultivation of 

not indigenous, 382 — 384. 
A», 2flQi ; libralUy uneialtSf &c, 

2fil. 

Assemblies of the People. See 
Comitia, 

Assiduus, ctjTTiology of, TIL nJl 

Atinia Lex, respecting the tri- 
bunes, L44± 

Atheria Lex, respecting mtdcta, 

^^ram^ftfum, nature of, S12£ Atra" 

mentaria, 374. 
Atrium, 2M. 

Auctiontm progcribere, vendere, 
pradic€tre — Auctionaria Atria, 

Auctor guasor Ugi», lf>4. ; <eit- 
tentite, L24« Auctoritates pra- 
Mcript<B, 124. AuctoreSf 299. tL 
Auctoritasj 30.^. n.^ 

Auctoritas, 186. ; in sales, 212^ 

A. U., mode of converting any 
year of, into B. C. or A* D,, 
or vice versA, L n, 

Augures — Angnrium, 2fi« ; re- 
marks on the system, 25. a. 

Augustut, meaning of the term, 

Aurelia Lex, respecting the tri- 
bunes, 14fi. 

Aureus, when struck, 283. 

Auriculam opponere, 200. 

Aurig<B, divided into factions. See 
Factioneg, A urigare decern^ 
Jugem, sc. currum, 5A± 

Aurum vicesinuirium, 211* ; co- 
ronarium, 214, 

Awrum semestre, ; teativum, 
319. fl^ 

Auspicium — Auspicari — in au- 
tpieio — auspicia majora, ; 
oblata non impetrita, 2Q± ; i^e- 



rennia — ex acvmtnt&v«, 28. ; 

Auspicio distinguished from 

ductu, 171. nJ 
y^oM — oscines, alites, prapeleM^ 

infers, supervaganea, 28i 29. 
Axamenia v. Assamenta, 3Bi ; 

etymology of, 380. a. 
Axis, sub atheris tixe, 353. 

B. 

Babylonii nvmeri v. Chaldaiea 
rationeSi 3_L 

Balneum, 320. ; distinguished 
tVoin balnea; and ihermw, 330. a. 

Barba, how worn, aifi* «.* 
Barbam promittere, in mourn- 
ing, 342. 

Btisilica, 5^ Vaticana, 6^ refuj, 
uEmiiii PauUi, Julia, &c., IL 

Baths. See TAemue, Balnea. 

Battle, order of, 243 — 245. ; 
changes in order of, 248. 251, 
252. ; mode of giving, 246— 

~ 248. 

Bellonarii gaudens BelUma eru- 

ends, 4ia a.'' 
Bestiarii — damnati ad bestias, 

BihUopoUe, 379. 

Bibliothecce of Lucullus, Augus- 
tus, Asinius Pollio, 2fiXt a." 
Bidens — Bidental, 30. .337. 
Biga, 351. 

Boys, education of, 304—307. 

Bissextus dies, 366. 

Bissextilis, not used by the an- 
cients, 366, 367. nJ. 

Borne Dece opertum, 40. 

Bonormn proscriptio^cessio, 21iL 

Breviarium tmperiij 'L nJl 

Bribery. See Ajnbitus, 

Bridges. Sec Ponies. 

Buccina — ad tertiam bueeinam , 
237. a. 

Bulla, 312. 

Bustuarii, at funerals, 340. 
Burning the dead, 34CL 
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C 

Cofium relinere v. delintref 324^ ; 
vertrrBf Si24± 

C^BcUia Didia Lett ooncmiing i 
the eomitia^ 101 . «.* 

Ca-lum^ a graver, 3H6. 

Oalatura, '.iHH. ; cli.<itin|^bbed 
frorn nrulptura^ .SftH. 

Carrimania v. (%'rim(muif etymo- 
logy of, UL 

Geiar, title of the emperors, 

(^nmuM — Caktmarim, B12a 
CaiceM ceUeem unam nan posite 

CiUrar — - fndere ealcaribui armoif 

(^akei nitpri^ 1 18.; mulUL, 1 19> 
ealeeog muturef 118« ; variout 
ftorU of; repandi, 31% 3m 

(^aleulum adjicere — determrem 
reportare^Sce.,\9G,; in reference 
to the aftficuM, dttmhrre, tub- 
dueeref reiJucere^ &c. n/ 

CalnJana ntwrlld, explamcH,358^ a* 

(Udendtr^ trijtteB^ 29<). ; etymology 
of, M.'^H. ; mode of Goniputitig 
by, 'MUi. See Jdug. 

CaimfUirium rusiicuni tideraUf 

Caipumia Lex^ establishing Qu^ 

iitionet perpetua^ 
Calumnia Utium, 1Q7. ; ealum- 

niam Jurartt 194. ; calumniet 

judicium^ 204. 
Camei. See (itmma* 
Camiffif CamilUn, liL 
Campii T. ; Campus Martmsj nota 

Campiy Campus 9enali»i origin 

of the phraKe«i, 1^ ; Be§leratuM, 

S4. ; Campi doctor en^ when 

intro<liiced, 218. 
('amp. See Cattra. 
Candelabra, n. 
Candidftti, .'j 1 0. 
Canlicum, Ojftre, 6&± 
CanuUia 159. 297. mJ. 
CtipiU centi, 73± ; Cajnth, de» 



minutio minor, 177. 212.; 

dfminutio madiit^ in reference 

to the I>atin colonics, 177. 
Cajnte ren»i, admitted into the 

army by Marias, 21 7* 
Capita — juqata, adverBo, 

on ringii, 
Cftpituium, in a column, 4QO. 
Capiti>l» ; contained tbrii«£ teiD* 

pie* or (vdes^ H. • 
Capitolium, dlfttingtusbod froim 

arx, a*i 

Capmt Y. Ciatee. See g7l» 

CnpMarii, fl22. 
Caput extorum, 31. ; duplex, f/emi- 

num, 32. 
Car ceres v. repay uln, 5fL ; a c«r- 

ceribus ad metamf .53. 
Cardo, 27. 

Carm«n famosnm, 202. n, ; Mr* 

mine cerlo, 2.'i.i. 
Caryiitidi'H, of the Pandrosevmj 

4DLL a- 
CoMsis, See GaUa* 
Carriages of the Romans, .3 .50 — 

Carving, 3fi5. 

CoMtrn — fBstiva, hiherna, wtaiiva^ 
tumuUuaria, &c. 2.38. ; form 
of, 239t 24a ; followers oi; 
242i ; cxerciHCK in, 243. 

CaUuta — emftw d(« catasta, 83, 

Catomidiare, 3^ 40. 

Cauiicuius, or volute, 40Q. 

(kiusa —' pfd}Hcfr, 191. ; private, 
199. ; #<ric*i jurtj, 1 gfi. ; eon- 
>rlfo, 20fi. nJ 

Causidici, 205. 

Cavalry, Kumidian, 224^ ; 

Jlotnan, 2:<4. ; Asiatic, 2114. 
Cavea, (liL aJ^ 

Cedrn illinerr^ in reference to 

books, alii. a. 
Celeres v. Fkxumines^ Trw- 

nt/i, 79. 
Cthusma, 2.59. 

C!r/A/, chancel three in the 
temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, 
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Cenotapktum tumulus inaniSf 

Censeref 122. ; ampltus, 122, ; 
popuH avttatesy pecuniaa, StCy 
154. 

Censiu hastaria, 261» 

Censores, when created, 153. ; 
office of — punishments inflict- 
ed by, 154s 155. ; other duties 
of, 156. ; decline of, 1^ ; re- 
marks of Montesquieu concern- 
ing, 155. iL^ 

Census — • equestris, TL ; senato- 
riuSi 1 17. ; Censum agere, 1 53. ; 
brevis, &c., who were included 
in the censois, 154. n\ 

Censui censerulo, pngdia, 178. a. 

Census soli, I&Q. 

Censura annua ae semesiris— om- 
nium honorum apex, 153. 

Cenienaria, applied to the pillar 
of Marcus Aurelius, L2± 

Centesima usura, 22Q. ; Cente- 
sima renovata v. Anatocismus 
perpetuus, n,P 

Centumviri ^ Centumvirale judi- 
cium, 199. 

Centuriata Comititi, origin of their 
importance, no- ; province of, 
111.; formalities respecting, 
LLL 

Centuriomes priores — posteriores, 

225. ; primi hasiati — primus 

princeps, primi pili, 22(L 
Ceromoy used by Athletes, 56. ; 

Ceromaiico coUo, 56* 7z.' 
Cerevisia, S46. 
Certamen Gymnicum, 56, 
Cera prima, gecunda, extrema, 

333. ; Cera v. tabula;, 373. 
Children, naturaies, leyitimi, hy- 

brida, liQ2, 
Charta dentata, emporeiica, nuiero- 

coUa, &.C. 370. ; i» charta aver- 

s&, 371. 

ChaldaiccB rationes, in reference 

to Astrol<^er8, iiL 2L^ 
Chrysargt/rum, 274. 
Chorayus v. Coryph<EUSf 6&m^ 



Cineia v. Muneralis Lex, respect* 
ing lawyers, 206. n.* 

Cinctus Gabinus, 311. 

O'rct, ; Circus Maximvs, mi- 
nute description of, 52 — 54. ; 
faUax, frequented by sharpers, 

Civis, difference of grade, 174. ; 

privileges of, lJi2. aJ 
Civitates libera, 179. 
Clariyatio, Sfi. 

Classis, a fleet, Classiarii y. J?pt- 

Classes, instituted by Servius 
Tullius, 75 — 77. ; advantages 
of this institution, VL 
Classic us, applied to Autliors — 

origin of, liL itJl 
Claudia Lex, respecting candi- 
dates, 131. 
Clavum Jingere v. pangere, reason 
of, 13Q, 

Clepsydrte, used in trials, 2Q5. 

356. ; form of, 206. n.8 
Clientes, their duties and privi- 
leges, 73± 
Cloaca — Cloaca Maxima, 13* 
CUtella, hovi impositie, 350. 
Clodia Lex, in reference to Cicero, 
82. n* ; abolishing the Leges 
uElia and Fusia respecting 
auspices, 112^ zt* ; limiting 
the power of the Censors, 155. 
Cltjpetts, when introduced, 230* ; 

etymology of, 2.30. «♦* 
Chjpeata: imagines, .38*). w. 
Coactores, office of, J 60. 
Coccus — Coccinati, 318. aJ! 
Codex, 371. ?i*£; Gregorianus, 
Hermogenianus, 136. ; 7%eodo- 
sianus, Justiyiianus, 186 — 188.; 
repetita pnslectionis, 187. 
Codicilli, 333. 
Coemptio, 29&± 

Ccena, Ccena pontijicum, 36. ; 
nuptialis, 300 ; consisted of 
what, 325. ; ambulans, 327. s. ; 
feralis, 34 1 . 
Ccenacula, 235* a. 

T 
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Covmttort*^ distinguished from 
pntcMratorrs* 1 94. ; Coffnitionem 
9mscipetr% 197. 

Coin^ rrpresentiog Talue, 1 

*JSt2. ; commemoratin«j certain | 
events* !^0. n.; dirtvreiU names 
of, ; tecliiiieal terms con- 
nected with» 392.; by what offi- 
cers stamped, 5^9S. 

1 Aill^tfia, of priests, 23. ; of traders 
and artisans, 286. 3^ 

<W()im\ Si. ; led out to colonies, 
1 77 n. ; tenants of land, .S44. 

CUynitv^ state of, llfi. llfi, ; lo- 
/;rt/<r, 177. ; $agat<t r. miiitareSt 
17h\ ; Latinorun^ 177. ; Jurw 

(^->/.)rrt, different sorts of, 395. ; 

H>>rifii, attstfri^ 395- 
(\'''K<feHm r. Colisiruinj 10. ; de- 

•ii'ription of, 59s 
CiJus, a distaff. See Pare<t, 
(\ ''um^*;iria^ in reference to ^*pul- 

chres, 3S8. ».« 
(\>/if»ij»<i Mtrnia, why erected, 

5 #1.' ; JiuptiC hctor« cf^nmna, 

1 1. M."' ; coluinna Duiliif &c., 
381 ; Coiumiuirii, 

Si»e /<il<r. 
Comites — rrruM privaiorum'- do- 

mtfticorum. &f., 1 7 l\ ; dispos'i- 

tioHMTHi &€,■, 173. 

t\Mnmerce, 281- 

( \miti(it defined, 99 ; cftriata, 1(38 
— 1 10; tenturitUay 1 KL 1 L2. ; 
Trtbuiat LLL 114. Cotutdariih 
Piui toriaf &c., 99* ; by whom 
presided over, 99* ; days on 
which they were not held, 99> 
in ; where held, 102,103. aJ. ; 
calatat 109. ; their decline, 

ComiYtwi% place of assembly, 9S ii^ 

loe. 

CofHmerriuiH^ defined, 17.%. 
Coimuissioncs — Committere opera, 
&^ See Declamations. 



Compaffinanles agri, 3^ 
Compendioj what writers used as 

such in education, 379. a. ; in 

MSS. &c., 377. 
ComperendincUio, 1 97. 
Compluviumy 294* 
Conciliahnla, 179. 
Ckmciiiumt distinguished from 

Concio, 9&. a. 
Concilium populi — 98. m. — tn- 

(Ueere v. edicere^ 1 1 3. 
ConciOf 98± a. See Concilium, — 

Concio»«» darci 103. — oscen- 

dere — producere ad, 1 44. 
Ccmc/afiuire — Conclamatum est, 

334. 

Cnndere rit^ manes, .S34. 
Conditorf'S, in reference to the 

Theodosian Code, 187. ?i» 
Confarreatio, 297. 
Congiaria, 93, 2M 2i- 27.1. 
Congius, 2fi5m 

Omnii6t«i», distinguished from 
conttiliemium, 72. ; limitations 
of, 291. «^ 

Consilia ^mestria, 119.; Const- 
Hum, mittere in, 1 95. 

Consults, meaning of, earlier 
names of, IM. ; power of, mo- 
dified by the Leges Valeriee, 
132. ; badges of, L33. ; suhro- 
gati or sujftcti, konorarii, 133* ; 
designati, 13A^ ; muHos nume- 
rare, L33. ; patrician nominee 
superior to plebeian, 13iL ; their 
entering upon office, 134. 

Contemplarif etymology of, 2B jl."^ 

Contubernium, 85. See Connu» 
bium — of soldiers, 239. 

Convenius,{ass\zes), agrre, indicere, 
circumire, percurrere, lfi4. 

Convivium tempestivum, & c. 3 2 8 n . ^ 

Cooptare, 1 43. n. 

Com, how cut, .347. ; trodden out 
by oxen, 347. 

Cornelite leges, concerning pro- 
scription, 95. n. ; respecting 
Judices, U)2, 

ComeUa Lex, 24. 
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Cornice, in a column, 899. 

CwcXUb — CoroHaria, fift. 

CJwwMi— «u5 corona vendere, fi3. ; 
Coronam colUgere^ 20ff. ; Citfica, 
mttrcdisi Triumphalis, &c., 262, 
263t ; cum corona ebrim, 329. ; 
in a cornice, 39.9. 

Corpus Juris Civilis, See Juris- 
prudence. 

Corvi V. ferre<B manusy 2.S7. 

Cothurnus, distinf^uished from 
Soccus, 6!h ; Cothumatus Maro, 

68. TL^ 

Cottia Lex, respecting Judices, 
132. 

Crimen regni, majestatis, perdu- 
ellionisy repetundarum, ambitus, 
peculatHs, 1 98. 

CrinaUs acus, SLS. 

Crowns. See Corona* 

Crucifixion, 2LL 

Culpa polar e magistrd, 328* 

Cultrarii, 4a± 

Cuneus, in reference to theatres, 
Cuneis innotuit omnibus, 5S ; 
in battle, g4«. 

Cunet equestreSfpopulares, quatuor- 
decim, &c., fi2» n.^ 

Curator, HI n." 

Cvrt<e — Romana, Fetus, Hostilia, 
&c., 9, ; Forensis, Rapta, Veli^ 
ensis, 7SL ; nova — veteres, 

Curiata Comitia, original import- 
ance of, 11)9* ; rights of, 109. ; 
decline of, 109. 

Curiones, 35. ; Cwn'o Maximus, 

Custodia, privata, publico, 210. 
Custos urbis. See Prafectus 
urbis, 

Cyathi — erf cynthos stare, 328. 
Cyllenius, applied to Mercury, 

Cyma, in architecture — rcc/a — re- 

i>er*a, 399. 
Cypressus, atra, fetalis, ^c. 

335. 
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Dactyhotheca, 390. 

Day, how divided by the Romans, 

354. 355. 
Damnati ndyladium v. ludum, 58.; 

ad bestias v. metalla, 
Deceinprimi v. decurionum decern-' 

primi, 165. 
Decemviri — litihusjudicandis, 1 49» 

Leqibus scribendis, xii. Tai., 

Decimanus fluctus, 849. 
Declamations, in the temple of 

Apollo, a, ; the Baths, g. ; 

unfavourable influence of, upon 

literature, 9. a.' 
Decumanus, 22* 
Decuriam emere, 159. 
Decuriones, l£5. 22L. See 

Decemprimi. 
JDecussis, in Augury, 22* 
Dedititii, Sl^ 

Dcdicatio — Duumviri dedicandis 
templis, 42. ; distinguished from 
Consecratio, 42* ; its sacrcdness, 
42.a*5 

Delubrum, shrine, 20. 

Delirare, etymology of, 34fi* 

A^XTO^ 321* 

Denarius simplex, QtiadrigatuSf 

232. ; value of, 284. 
Denticuli, in a column, 400. 
Depontani, why so called, 1D3. 
Deportatio, 212* 

Desultores — Desuttorii Equi, 351 , 
Detestatio sacrorum, 109. 
Devotio, 42* ; instances of, 42. w.^ 
Dextratio, 45. 

Dials, remarks concerning, 355. 

Diana — diva triformis — LucinOf 

&c., 13 nal 
Diana, 22fi. 

Dictator, when appointed, 150; 
power of, 150. ; restrictions 
upon the power of, 151. ; Dio^ 
T 2 
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tatorrn perpHitUuif m reference to 
Sylla iuid Caesar, 151. 

Ditit foMtit ml n. ; nefa$H, ; 
pro/ettit prcflinrcM, reliffumi, 5(L ; 
interdii, min^, — Comitinhn^ 
IQO. ; po$tridianif 101. ; atri, 
IQl . 5ih ; Jugtif in reference 
to debtors, 207. ; inierecUarit, 
of the Julian year, 367t 

DiffnitateMt under the empire, 171. 

Diminnin iffnrminimdf eauMtariaf 
'2iiH. .See Kxaucioraiio. 

Dii majorum et minorum gentium^ 
why HO called, 18. ; ContmteB 
— Selecth 1 S± ; Minorum Gen^ 
tiumt InfUgetr»i Adgcriptitii, Se- 
midei, plebeii v. Semonet — pe- 

Diacenfi v. vicariatutt original 

application of, 112* 
DtoHcurif .54. 

Diphthera Jovi»y from what made, 

B7(). aJ* 
Diftlomitj why so called, 374f 
/>irrt?, 22 ; JHrarum olmuntiatio, 

*2h nJl ; emrntirif 2fL a^Ji 

Dirihfrr. v. dirimfrt! nuffragia — 

Dirihitio v. diremptio Hufjfra' 

gutrunif 1C).'>. 
Dincr.»»io — diicrdere in alia om^ 

nia, m* 
DiMcinctui nepo$t di$cincti Afriy 

dincingfte.y 30fl, 300. 
DiMrtpHnaf of the naru<pice«,fK). ; 

in the science*, liiifL ». 
Discipline of the llomans, mili- 

tary, 21± a* 215* See Army. 
Diwhargc, Military. Sec Mi'mio. 
Diurnaf nature of, 371. a^ 
jyhpvfntio fori, IfiS a^ 
l)iv*;rhia, 66* 
Divorce, 301, 3Q2^ 
Dioortium diKliiiguihhed from re- 
• pufliumy 301 w. 
DivuM, conferred on Augustus, 

167. IfiJL 
DominuM, distinguished from /»- 

quilinun, L4. aJ? 
Domitia Lex, 24. 



Zhmug dijitinguiAhed from InsuUtf 

13. ; Aurm. domusf 11. 
Draco, 23f>. 352* «. ; £>r€tC4ma^ 

riui, 23f>. 
Ducere uxfrrem, 299, 
DuUia Lex, re«j>ecting ap]>calf 

Z)i(iim&ir», afterwards Dttc^ririt 
Qninflecimviri, $acrin faciundis, 
32. 



Keultus or EquuUu$, I US* 
Edere Judices, 193. ; acHone7m,2Ql^ 
Edicta, of the prartor, 136, 137 ; 

Tralatitia, nova, 1 37. ; perpt-tuoj 
137. ; Urbana, &c IliiL ; of the 
Emperors, 

Effirre y. funua factrt, 335. 

Electrum, aiLL 

Kjuhlemata, in drinking cup^, 
3ft9. 21. 

Emeriti v. defuncti, 217. 

Emperors, titles conferred on Au- 
gustus, 167—169. ; change* ef- 
fected by them in the govem- 
ment of provinces, 170, 171. ; 
division of the Empire, 171t 
172. ; ollices tmder the Empire, 
172t 173. ; power of the Em- 
perors, 171. n.s ; titles Intro- 
duced by, 172, m. 

Encaustic painting, 396. 

Endromii, a coarse and foreign 
▼est (peregrina), used by Ath» 
Utei, 5&A 

Engines for sieges. Sec Tar* 
menta. 

Ental>lfttiire, 39S. 

Kphipjnn^ 2Iilt 

Kpinttilam lino obligare, retignare, 

Epitaphium v. Elogium, 341. 

Epithnlamium, 3(X). 

Epnli; distinguished from Ceentt, 

:^29. a. 

Equui dendtoriuit 5^ publitm 
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«— eqwf publico merere, 2fi* ; 
Equum adimeret 79. 

Equites, elevated by C. Gracchus, 
77. 94. ; their outfit and pro- 
perty-qualification, 77 It.'; Aki' 
n't, Legionariiy &c., 2iifL 

Ergastula, abolished by Hadrian^ 

Esquilinus CampuMy rendered lia- 

bitable by Mecaenas, 3S9. 
Etrttria — Etruscus, etymology of, 

Evocati, 220. 
Euripm, 5lL 

Ex eequo et bonoy 199. ; animi se/i- 

tentidf 2£L5» 
Exauctoratiy 262. s. n. 
Exauguratio, 47. 
Exeudere. See C<jdatura* 
Execratioy 47. 

Exedra, used for dedamations, 

Exerdtus, etymology of, 216. 
Exercises, Athletic. Sec Pa- 

Ucstra, — Mihtary, 2m 221. 
£xt7tiim,remarks concerning, 2iJi. 
Exodia, 65. 

Exergue, in a coin, 392. Um 
ExtOy trunca v. tristia — Utta v. 

regalia ^ — porrieere, 89.; — m«/a, 

32. ; consulerey 32. 

F. 

Face of a coin, .S92. 

FabtdcB — AteHana, fi^ 7£k ; 

togattBy paUittt(Bf trabeat<By prte- 

textat^By &c, 66. 
Factiones v. Greget — aZta, rtu- 

sate, ren^a^ prasina-, &c., 54* 
/^aZ<£ — delphinormnque column^y 

54. 

Familiay see Gentes, 75 il. ; in re- 
ference to slaves, &4. 
Fannia Lexy a sumptuary law, 

Fasces, laureataty 1 33. 
FdnuMj 20. 

Fa*/* majcres v, Ccnsutares — 



minor eM v. calendares — Urhaniy 

rif^ft'ct, contents of each, 24* n,* 
Fastigiumy 21 H. — crpen tm/K^ 

were, 295. 
Fehruare, to purify, Fe&ruortiM, 

43. 

FecialeSf 36. 

FeneratoTy 290. 

Fanusy 2fK). ; Unciariumy 291. 

Fercula — prithere ccenam temis v. 
mhu fercvUsy 321. 

Feria stativay concepiiviP, impt' 
rativcc — LatintSy 48^ 411. ; iSe- 
inentivw — Novemdiules, 50. — 
Carruentaliay Fhralia, Megale^ 
siciy Satumaliay Populifugitun — > 
iN?5/«m JbrtuTue muUehrisy &c., 
49.; Compiialia, &c., 50. 

Ferire — fcedusy Sfi. ; awrum, «#, 
argentutHy 393. 

Festivals, public. See Feria, 

Finances, 269. «(y<y. 

Fiscufiy distinguished from JEra- 
rium and publicunty 148. a, ; 
established by Augustus, 273. 

Fictilia antefixay 383^ 3M. 

Fiduciay security in matter of 
debt, 2i>0. wj* 

Flarnines majores et mincresy 37. ; 
jp&»n«n Dialisy &c., restrictions 
upon, 33. ; F^aminio abircy 38. 

Foctts perennis, 342. 

Fmdus icere, per cutere, ferire, 36. ; 
|>er sponsionem, 3&t n. 

Fora, 4^ Forum Romanumy. mag- 
num — in faro versari,Jidem de 
foro toOere, foro cedere, origin 
of the phrases, 4. ; in /oro e«««, 
ybrt /aAe«, tn alieno foro litigare. 
Forensic eloquence, origin of 
the phrases, 5. ; triafora, which 
so called, forum hoarium^ olitO" 
rium, piscarium, &c., 5^ yb- 
rensis turbay 12 a.** ; fora con^ 
ciliabula, 179. ; forum aUin- 
gere, 3LL 

Formula, in Law, ISO fL ; Par- 
mu/^ excidere, 201^ 

Fraires Armies, 35. ; AtheriaieSy 
35. 

T 3 
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Frieae, in a column, 398. 
Fumarium — fumum bihere, 32!L 
FunaUi equif 

Funditoret, 223. 

Fundugf application of, 175. n.'* 
Funun V. exequia, ; indicti' 

vum, ^■'i. ; publicum^ coUativum, 

tramlatitium^ fl37. 
JFarca — Furriftrt 85i M^i i^w^c'i 

ejcpelUre, 3 SO. 
JVirta Lex, respecting the Curule$ 

jEdiUiy 1.39. 
FuMia Caninia Lex, concerning 

slaves, iiiL 
Futia I^x. See .^^'a Zex. 
Fustuarium, 2£LL. 

o. 

Gahinia Lext 97. 

Ga//t — aanguinei — GaUare — - 
5erfuj G*aZ/ia, 4Q» 41. ii^ 

Gallia CUalpina v, toffota, more 
frc(juently appilierl to Gallia 
Cispftdana, a diviHion of Gallia 
CitalpinUy see 1 78. n. Lfi. a* 

Games, origin of, iL. See /^i^ 

Gardens. See Horti. 

Garments of the Romans, 308 

— ai& 

Galea, 231. ; distinguished irom 

ca$»i§j n±l 
Gates of the city, eamp. See 

Porta. 

Gemma; — diaglyphioB, innrafpta, 
ectypa:. Sec, HOP. ; applied to 
all precious stonei», ^^90. zl. 
Geniusy albus et ater, 1^ n.*-' 
Genucia Lex^ respecting uflices, 
L2£L 21- 

GerUes, 72 n.'i distinguished from 
familia:, 7A^ a. 

GladiuSf Spanish, 2.S2.; distin- 
guished from tltc Gallic, n 
ad gladium damnati, HH. 

GUuiialoreif oath administered to, 
58. ; lietiarii, MirmiUoneM, A/i^ 
dabata, Secutoret, &e,t 59. 

Government, regal, 90, 01. ; con- 



sular, ilU ^T, ; imperial, 1 67 
— 173. ; equilibrium of, 92^ 
96« 

FAv^^. See Sculptura. 
GracostasiM, \Qii± il. 
Gregei. See Factiones. 
GuMiu9, 325. 

IL 

Habenas dare, adducere, SJilL. 
Hceres — ex semitse, ex trienle, 

dtxlrante, 333. 
Hijerediffittm cemere, adire, 334. 
Hair, 315^ 31G. 

HaMta, in trials, 20O. ; pwro, 262.; 

»e«irc, 278. 
Ilastatif '222^ ; hoiv drawn up, 
244. 

Harugpices v. ArugpiceSf ^(y. ; di- 
vided into extiipieeg, ptrodi^^ia^ 
toreg and fulguratares, 3Qa ; ety- 
mology of, Sli w.* 

HeHperiaf applied to Italy and 
Spain, 

Hibenuicnia, 239. 

T I 'Pa of llome. See Monteg, 

J . /^jjjodromi, ID± 

Higtrioneg v. Ludioneg, QJL. 

Hohcauttwn, 4^ 

Honor, in reference to Kacrificoi, 
44. ; office, 123. 

Honorarium, in reference to Law- 
yers, 206. 

Hortennia Lex, the decrees of the 
people converted into laws by, 
TOO. 

Hurti Cagarig, Luctdli, SenecfJt^ 
SaUugtii, &c., 14x ; hortug pin^ 
guig, indiligentty 34 H. 

HogpUium, 214. 

Hogtias animuleg — congultatorut^ 

aL 

/ro«/ts,anciently synonymous with 
peregrinug, XTAAn, 

Houses, description of, 292. 295. 

HumanitaM, definition of, 84 ttA 
hunuiniora gtudia, humaniortt 
literce, origin of the phraM% 
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Hypoeauftumt 293. 
Hypotracheliumt 4Q(L 

L 

Idus, etymology of, 3ii ; to whom 
sacred, ^5iL ; not affected by 
the Julian year, 363. a* ; how 
reckoned, 363, 364. ; mode of 

, reckoning by, how accommo- 
dated to our calendar, 3fifi^ ; 
why termed quiiUaum or sepii- 
matuBy 366. 

Jgnominia, inflicted by tlie cen- 
sors, distinguished from Igno- 
minia ex lege, ex edicto, 

JmagineSi in reference to the No- 
biles, 12. ; what office first gave 
a right to, ]AQ± ; different views 
concerning, 385. 

Immunitm, LSD. 

Jmperator, conferred on Augustus, 
167* ; on victorious generals, 

Jmperium, 89. a. lOR. ; procon- 

stdare, 167. 
Imprisonment. See Custodia. 
Ineerare genua Deorum, jl 
Incertum v. antiquum, in building, 

am 

Jncestus v. prohrum, in reference 

to the Vestal virgins, Ma 
Index, udKKaSoSj 372. 
IndicHo, 224* 
Jndigitamenta, 24^ 
Jnferice, 341. 

Jnquilinus, See Dominus. 

Jnstitay 314. jiJl 

Jngtituta, in reference to Juris- 
prudence, I&Sl, 

Jntaylu See GemnuB. 

Inter calaris mensis, of the Decem- 
viral year, 359, 360. ; dies, 
of the Julian year, 367. 

Jniercessio, effect of, 105^ ; how 
evaded once, Um 

Interdictio ignis et aquce, n.^ 

Interpretes, 130. 

J/Uerregnum — Jnterrex, 1 57. 



Intervalium, in order of battle, 

243, 244. 
Intestabiles, in reference to slaves, 
85. 

hidomum, in building, 398. 

Italia, its extent at different pe- 
riods, 12. & 

Itineraria adnotata — picta. Ta- 
bula Peutingerania, 2, zlJ! 



J. 

Jani, arches of the Roman gates, 

Janus, temple of, when shut, how 
often — bifrons, biceps, Q. 

Jovem lapidem jurare, 3fif ; Jove 
incolumi. See Jupiter, 

Judices, Gracchani, 2S. ; parti- 
culars concerning, 1Q2. 193. ; 
bubulco judice Juv. viii. 1 16. 

• The centumviri were selected 
out of all the 25 Tribes, rusticcB 
as well as urbance : hence the 
propriety of bubulcus* 

Judicium — tufpe, effect of, 1 5£± ; 
publicum, 191. ; restituere, 207. 

Julia Lex, conferring citizenship 
on the Latin Colonies, 178. 

Julia Norbana Lex, in reference 
to slaves, 8fii 

Julia Sumptuaria Lex, S22^ 

Julian year, nature of, 361-368. 

Junia et Licinia Lex, See Lex 
Ccecilia Didia. 

Junia Lex, r<^ecting peregrini, 

Juno, Lucina, moneta pronuha, 

Jupiter Capitolinus, &c., Ifi^ nJ: 
Jurisprudence, sources of, 184- 
186. ISf). ; Theodosian and 
Justinian code — Pandects, 
186, 187. ; Institutes, 188. ; 
formula of, 190. 2L 
Jus mortuum infereiidi, 47. n.^ ; 
imaginum, 79.; libertatis, 
legibus aolvendi, prejudicial to 
T 4? 
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the rcpublie, 96» ; intercusienisy 
lOJ. I auspiciif 2T± a- ; Senato- 
rimm, 1 17. it.^ ; rtiationisy 122. ; 
fUVrtHcias Horn, J'op. — ararii, 
Ac. — pemUiendi numtnos — «a- 
crorttrn^ 126. ; dictrt^ LSfi. ; mO' 
gutraiuum capiendontm, inter- 
dicted to the Tribunes by SyUa, 
146. ; gladiiy given sometimes 
to the Procurutnrrs propittcia'- 
rmm, 1 70. ; applicaiiimisy in re- 
ference to pertffrimif 1 74. ; 
ItaUcmm, defined, 181 . ; pulh- 
Ucumf comprises M-tiat, 1 82. ; 
rtspondemdiy in reference to 
lawyers, LSJL ti^ ; konorariumj 
comprising the edicts of the 
pratort, 186. ; trium liberorum, 
293. ; Papiriannm, contain- 
ing the Ltpes Ht ijia\ :>80. 

Justitnimt when pruclaimed, 50. 

Jmtm EquitahiSf 

Jmctnis, lill. lu 

K. 

Knights. See Equiies, 

Ztfto at>e«, application of, 107. 
Lapis J a milestone, la.*; delo' 

pide emtuSf SIL ; AUninuSf TibuT' 

tinusj n. See aSl fL 
Lares, distinguished from Penates 

— Vialesj Campitaks, Urbani, 

lA n.*^ 

Laiifundia, unfavourable to agri- 
culture, 347. w." 

LatimiSf state of, Latinitast 175. 

Lotus — tegere, nudum darej 6Q± 

Laudatores, in trials, L95« 

Lawyers, 189, 190. 

LecticOf form of, ILSQ. ; how car- 
ried, 351. ; hexaphoroSf octO' 
phoroSf 351. 

LecHcarii proceri v. 2(Mi^, 351. 



Legatiy in provinces, 165. ; v^i*- 
j^u^^t, constdares, pro pratore, 

USL 

Legationts liberie, by whom limit- 
ed, 1£5. 

Legem suadere—^proponere— «crt- 
l^«re, 104. ; antiqtuire, sdscere, 
jubere^ irrogare, &c, 1D6< ; 
in leges jurarey 13Q. 

I^egende, of a coin, 

Legegy names given to, 104. ; 
'PabeUarimy relating to the bal- 
lot, 106. A.'^; de ambit u, enu- 
merated, 198. ; <2e 
npe^uiufu, enumerated, I^B. li.*^ 
198. ; AgraruK, their object 
stated, 145 a. ; re^tie, ; 
intendercy 197. ; de majestate — 
perducllionc, 198. a* 

Legio, number of, 22!L ; names 
of, 229. ; superiority of the 
European, nJl — quadrata. 
See Agmen quadrcUum. 

Lemuria, ii^ 

Letters of the Romans, 375, 376.; 
tied with thread, 375. 

A€VKoypd(p€iy, imaginem cretd de- 
linearcy 395. 

Lex, IM. 

Libatio — Libamina prima, 45. 
Libellus — postulalioniSy 133a ; 
accusationis, IM. ', memoriali*, 

Libertas, the rights comprised in, 
EL 

Liberti. See Libertini, 
Libitina, 335. 

Libertini, changes respecting, 
lii2. aJS 

Librarii, 372. a. ; remarks con- 
cerning, 378, 379. 

Libonis puiealy 2Q5. 

Libra, mensoria, pondo, 285^ 

Xt6rt pontiJic%an, 24± ; Augur ales 
distinguished from Xt&n rcctm- 
diti, 2^ ; Etrusei, 31. ; Z.»6ixm 
adirey constdere, 32± ; Lintei — 
antiqui foederumy 381. a,^ 

Licinia Lex, respecting the undi- 
vided national land, Li5. a. 
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Licinia Mucia Lex, for inquiry 
into the titles of citisenship, 

im a. 

LictoreSi office of, IfiQ. 

LimcB labor, Itmare opus — lima 

mordacius uti, 374, 
JLineamenta, 394. 
Lringuis favete — linguas pasdto, 

43* ; Lingua vemacularis, 82± 
Lis ipstimabatur, 124. ; Litem ad- 

dicere, 207. ; redimere, 2Q2> ; 

Kte conteetatd, 203. 
Litare diis, in reference to a pro- 
pitious sacrifice, 32. 
LitertB LanreatfSj \ G5. ; Quadrattty 

in MSS., ; SemiquadratcB, 

cursivm, 377. 
Literatus v. Stigmaiias, 8fi. 
Literature, early Roman, 380. 

3a2, 

Litura, in criticism, 378. n.^ ; pre- 
lum facit litura, 379. 

Lituus, belonging to Augurs, 27,; 
distinguished from the tuba, 

237. a. 
Locare, vectigcdia, 27& 
ZiOcus effhtus, septus, 2Q. 
Lorica — squamea — hamis con- 
serta, 232. ; Loncaft' eyutVc*, 2Mi 
Luceres, 7_L ; primi secundique, 

74, 25, ; postertores, 73 n."^ 

Xtceumanes v. Principes EtruricR, 
27* a. 

Ludere raptim, datatim, exptdsim, 
330. 

Ludi — magnus, matutinus, ^mi- 
lius, &C., 10.; ^<e«c«nntnt, 0«ct, 
881.; (S^a^i, imperativi, Circenses, 
Sec, &1a ; fondness of the peo- 
ple for ; Partem et Circenses, 
55 n,^; Trqf<B,51*; gtadiatorii, 
57-— 63.; ad ludum damnati,5S.; 
remarks on gladiatorial games, 
62, ea. ; S^eculares, 64^ G5± ; 
Scenid, Q5± 70. 

Lunula, Lunata planta, 118. 

Luperci, divided into 3 sodalitaleSf 
calf — caKa, 39. 



LnstnUe aurum, Lustralis coHatiOy 
LusiraHs auri coHatio, 224. 

Lustratio,* ordinaria, extraordu 
nariti, 48. 

Lustrum, etymology of, LSfi. ; 
urod for computing time, 157. 

Luxury, progress of, 287. ; in- 
troduced by the Asiatic expe- 
dition of Sylla, 384. «. 

Lychnitee, why applied to the 
Parian marble, 387. n. 



M, 

Mania Lex, 115. n. See Publilia 
Lex, 

Magister Equitum, L5X. ; scriniO" 
rum — scrinii memoruBt episto- 
larum, 173. ; militite, 222. n. 

Magistratus, deBncd, 123. ; distin- 
guished from potestas, 128. w.*; 
ordinarii, curules, &C., 129. ; 
age fixed for sustaining a ma- 
gistracy, 129. ; mode of suing 
for, 130. ; how elected, 131. ; 
laws concerning, 129. ; distin- 
guished from dignitates, 171. 

Magnarius, 232. 

Majestatis crimen, 146. ; in the 
provinces, I£5. ; liBStt majes- 
tatis, im n.'^ IM. 

Mancipatio, 145. n, ; definition of, 
181. 

Afancipium. See Mancipatio. 
Manilla Lex, respecting Pompey, 

Manipulus, 222. 236. a. 

Manumissio — per vindictam, cen- 
sum, testamentum, 86. ; per g9t«- 
tolam, mcnsam, &c., 87. ; re- 
strictions on, 8S. 

Manns — puree, immunes, 43. — v. 
petitiones aversce, 60. 

Manuscripts, remarks concerning, 
377—379. 

Mappd V. panno misso — Megale- 
siacce spectacula mappce, 55i 
T 5 
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Marcia LtXy respecUng ihe cen- 
sorship, 15^ 

Marria^, ritea of, &c., 296 — 300. 

Marble, different kinds of, :^87. a- 

Mater dfomm^ 40. 

Matrr fttmilias distinguished from 
matrona^ 298» a. 

Mathematici v. Genethliacu ^ 

Mausolea of Augustus, Hadrian, 
Sept i mi us Severus, 3^ 

Measures, of capacity, 2ti^ ; of 
length, 2fifi± 

Membrana, S70- aJl 

Memmia v. Remmin Lex, respect- 
ing Culumnia^ 197. 

Mencnia Lex^ respecting Mukta, 

Mensa sacra, distinguished from 

Anclahris, 22m 
Mensarii, bankers of the republic, 

Men»i», etymology of, 351^ ; 
plenugj cavus, .*i.57. a* ; inter^ 
calarU, :i59. a. ; how it affected 
the calendar, 3.79 • «. SGQ. 

Mercatores, 2&L 

Meridiesj etymology of, a^ii.".^ 

Metilia Lex, respecting the Mas- 
ter of the Horse, 1 .5 '2. a^ 

MeUp, 5^ See Carcerea. Meta^ 
imitata cupressus, 54. 

Metaque fervidis evitata rotis, 5^5 

Metopes, in Architecture, 399. 

MrtropoUs, See Diaceses. 

Miles, gregarius, 22fi. ; Manipu- 
laris, 2M^ ; Mi/i/es Legionarii, 
22fi±; Af/7<.'« <crc dirutus, dit" 
iinctus, 2fiit 

MiUiaria, LI* 

Milliarium aureum, where erected, 
4. a.1 

Minerva, Armtpotens, Attica, Par- 
thenos, &c. — ^ewMi* — tnot/a 3ft- 
ntrvd. La. a^ 

Miisio, in bona, 204* ; in war, ig 
nominiosa, 261 »; from military 
service, gratiosa, 2fiiL See jDi- 

Afi«<Ms, 5fL; ^rarius, 56. n.^ 
belonging tQ the cana, S25> 



Modelling of figures, SMa 

M(da taUa, hence immolatio, tm- 

molare^ 45. 
Afofu'^o, "284. a, ; PrfBpoBiti mo- 

Mof/ox/'<^/^'''<^ reference to 
vases, 395. 

Mov6ypa^fiti, 377. aii2± ; Mono- 
grammi, 394. 

Afo/e* Hadriani, 3.^8. 21^ 

Monolith Statues, 387. 

Monopodia., ii^fi* a* 

Monies — PaJUttinus, 5^ v^uen- 
^/Viwj, V, ; Murcim, v. ; CoUis 
Diana v. Remonius — Ccclius — 
I'iminalis, why so called — 
quHinus, fi, ; ^'ocer, why so 
called, L12> 

Monumentum, distinguished from 
Sepulchrum, tumulus. Cinera- 
rium, 34 K 

Morbus Comitialis, epilepsy, lOfi* 
! Morum prcefectura — mayisler, LSiL 

Mosaic painting, 397. 

Mourning for the dead, 341, 342. ; 
dress in, 342. «. 

Mulcta, conversion of, into a pecu- 
niary fine, 209. ; muictam irro- 
gare, &c 1 04. 

Muli Mariani, why so called, S5Q± 

Mundut, opened on what days, 
100. ; mulitbris, 315. 

Munera, in referen<% to Games, 
57. ; Munerariusv. Editor, &c,, 

Munia v. Mini$teria — Munifices, 
241. 

Munidpia, state of, 175, 176. ; 

cum suffragio, sine auff., 176. 
Mumis ostendere, edicere, &c., 60. ; 

Munera, distinguished from 

Munia, 1 76. a. 
Musivum opus, 397. 
Mustum — Musteus Liber, 323. 
Mutidi, in Architecture, 392. 

N. 

Ncsnia v. Ncenits, 336. 
NaumachicBf LL 52* 
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Navarchus, distinguished from 
Nauclerusy 259. 

Naves, Actuarta, long<B, oneraria 
— Libumce. — AphractOy dicrota, 
Hippagwfij *258. a.^ ; deducere, 
subducere, consceTtdere, 257. w.g ; 
Hexeresy Hepteresy 259. 

Negotiatoresy '289. 

Nexusy IM* ttJL ; nexum inire, 

Nobiles — NobilitcUy privileges 

attached to, TQ^ 8Q. 
Nonienclatory 23i n,^ 
Non Liquet v. N. L., iQfi. 
NoruBy why so called, 358. ; how 

reckoned, 363. See Idus. 
Nomen prq/iteri, 130. ; nomina 

darey 219. ; nomeuy a debt, &c., 

nomina Jacerey 23£L w.o 
Notarii v. Actuarii, UzQ* ; 'raxv- 

ypd<f>oi, 378. 
Notas inurercy 154. ; no<M cxci- 

/>«•«, 159. 
Nqt€By compendia, fiovoypdfifiara, 

377. ; formed into a system, 

iVi[rf<5 Tironiante, 378. 
Novelke constitiUionea, authenticity 

187, 188. 
Novemdiale sacrificium, for the 

dead, 341. 
Novus homo, a(L 
Nubere, 299. 
Nuces relinquere, 300. 
Numerus legitimus, 121. ; nvme- 

rare senatum, 121^ ; ac/ nume- 

rum bibere, 325. «. 
Numina Legionumy 23(>. ; /?ro nw- 

mtne observatumy 15Q. 
Nicminu^. See Sestertius. Nummi 

€erosi v. incoctiles, 391. ; sicixs- 

rati V. peliiculati, 393. 
NundtneB, converted into rftc« /a*^t 

by the llortensian Law, IQO. ; 

poetically expre^d by Ovid, 

1111. n.*^ ; remarks concerning, 

Nymph <ea, LL. 



O. 

Obelisks, 12^ 

OhnuntiatxOy 2fi. ' 
Obrussum, Ohryzumy refined gold, 

OcrecBy 222. 

Oct'deteris, in Chronology, 358. 

359. 
Ogulnia Lex, 23. 
OpisthodomuSy 2J . 2L 
OpistographuSy L e. in ^erj^o scrip- 

tus, 97. 

Oppidum, 53. ; distinguished from 
ur6«, L. 

Optiones v. Svbscenturiones, 227. n. 
Optimates, to whom applied, Ql. 

Oram solvere, in reference to ships, 
259. 

Orchestra, See T^eatra ; applied 

to the Senate, 119. 
Orfce sinistra, at the funeral of a 

general, 340. 
Orcini v. Charonitte, applied to 

slaves, Sfi.. ; Senatores, 86\ 
Oscinesy 2fi. 
Oa*a V. Cineres, 340. 
Ossilegium, by whom performed, 

34a 

Owi — Ovorum erectores, 54. 

Ovatio, distinguished from IViMm- 
/>Att«, 267. 

Ot^iVe, enclosure for voting, H)2£ 

Ovinia Lex, concerning the Se- 
nate, 117. n.'* 

P. 

P(EdagoguSj 305. ; distinguished 
from prmceptoTy SOfi. a. 

Paint used by females, 316. 

Painting, 394. ; mode of, 395. ; 
colours used in, 395. ; encaus- 
tic, 896. ; Mosaic, 397. 

Palaces of distinguished Individ 
duals, 13, 14. 
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Pahuira — yncta, 56. 

Palea, distinguished from Stipfda, 
347. 

Pali — mi€* palarty 349> 

Palladium, 34. 

Pallium, 309. 

Pameratimta^ II. 

Pandectmr. Difffsta^ IBT* 190. 

Pantomimic 61. 

P^pia Poppaa Lex, 297. w.S 

298. «. 

Pupia Lext respecting peregriniy 

». 

I^ipyrtcs, how made, 369. See 

Parast-THon V. insi^M, in vessels, 
2^ 

ParctBf their office, 19. 
Parentalia^ partntart^ for the 

dead, Sll. 
Parian marble, 387. ». 
Parricidium, why applied to the 

murder of Ca'sar, .^O. 
/Vir< hwU-ilis v. iiumica — fami^ 

liaritt 3J_. 
iVi/er patria, 169* ; patratut, 

36, 

Patres — majorum gentium, 116. ; 

conscripti, IKL a* 
Po^rtctt, their relation to the 

/)/<?6«, and privileges, 1^ a. 
Patronif their relation to their 

clients, and privileges, 73^ ; sa- 

crcdncss of the relation, 25. 

n,^l in Law, 194. 
Pay of tlie soldiers, first establish- 

ed, n.^ ; deductions from, 

235. ; amount of, 215m 
Pavimenta, sectilia, tessellata^ 295. 

Peculiftnh of slaves, 84^ ; Ca«- 

freiMe, 24fis profecticium, 

adventiciuntf UmI 
Pecunia, etymology of, 280. a. ; 

signatth 28Qi 
Pedem facere — pede utroque ciw- 

rere, &c., 258. 
Pedihut — gyptatis v. cretaiis, 
; in sententiam ire, 



Pmates (from penus), distinguish- 
ed from Lares — PenateM Pub~ 
/ict, 12. 11^ 

Pensiles piuma, of the litters, 351 . 
Perduellis, original meaning ofi 

». « ; PerdueUio, IM. ?i. 
Ilfpi^a^, in opposition to figures 

in relief, 385. 
Peregrini, state of, 124. a* 
Pergamena, where invented, 370. 

PeroneSi 119. a. 

Perrogari v. ordine consult, I2S^ 
PeriotuB, distinguished from Zxir- 
WB, 6lL n.^ ; Personam agerCy 

PetUor, 191. 

Philgra v. 9ched<B, in reference to 

the formation of paper, 369. 
PignortM captio, 12Q. 2fiia ; pig- 

nora aedere, \3SL 
Pila trigonalis v. trigon pilam 

geminare volant em, 330. 
Pilttm, description of, 
Pileu*^ adpileum vocare, to 

emancipate, 87. 
Pillars. See Columna, 
Ulya^, tabula, 395. 
Pinarii, 11^ n.^ 

Pingere ceris, in encaustic paint- 
ing, 32fL 

PlebiscUa, in reference to the 
Cumitia Tributa, 143± 

Ptaustrum, 352. 

Plays. See Fabuke, Status of 
players in society, 20* ; infe- 
riority of the Romans to the 
Greeks in the Drama, a.^ 

Plebs, definition of, ijL n,^; origin 
of, 74. 

Plinth of a column, 

Pcena — certatio, 104. ; Pcenas 
dare, sumere, 209. n. 

Podium, 59* nJH 

PoUicem premere, vertere, 6Q. 
62. aJ! ; Laudare utrogue poGice, 
origin of the phrase, 62> ; Poi' 
licetrunci, 220. 
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Pocula — Murrhina, &c*, stantem 
extra pocula caprum, 325. tti 

Pompeia Lex. See Claudia Lex ; 
respecting J. Caesar, 13I« ; es- 
tablishing the \&sseT LoHurth 
178. «. 

P(nruxrium^2. ; pomcerium proferre: 
by whom extended at different 
periods, 2. ; Pomoerium of Ro- 
mulus, 2& 21^ 

PonteSf the resort of beggars — 
uEmilius v. Sublicius, &c, 8^ 
connected with the Camitia, 

Pontijices, right of electing, 23^ 24. 
Pontifex MaximuSj his duties, 24.; 

restrictions, 25± 
Pop<Bt 422 ; cahnt ad nova lucraj 

Populi fundi, 

Populus, 85i ; its early application 
changed, 98. 

Porcia Lex, exempting citizens 
from scourging, 210. 

Porricere exta, 32. ; Inter cteaa 
et porrecta, 32. 

Porcia Triumpfialis Lex, 264* 

PotUb, of the city — Cannentalis, 
(Scelerata, n,^);CoUina — 2W- 
gemina — Flaminia, 4. ; of the 
Circus Max, — pompcR, trium- 
phalis, .58. ; of the camp — Pr<E- 
<oria, decumana, principalis dex- 
tra, principalis sinistra, 23^ 

Porticus, annexed to public edi- 
fices^ — ConcordicB, ApolUnisy de- 
scription of, Pompeia, &c., UL ; 
Chrysippi, why applied to the 
stoical school of Philosophy, 1 1 . 

Portoria, 221- 

Possessiones, applied to what, 

Posticum, 2it tt. Postica pars, 27. 
Potestag patria, 32i 
Poh/it, 41. aJ^ 
PrcEcanes, office of, 1 60. 
PrcBdium, distinguished from 

Ager, Possessio, 181. 
Prafectura, under the empire, 

172. n.' ; during the republic, 

im 



Prafectus urbis v. wrW, when in- 
stituted, 1.^7. ; modified by 
Augustus, 157» 158.; Jnnonm, 
158. ; vigilum, 169. nJ^; mi/t- 
tarisjErarii'^Classis Ravenna- 
tis, &C., 169. w.^ ; prcttorioy 
171, 

Prcerogativa cerUuria, 1 UL ; iriuiw- 

/>/*f, im 

Pr<B9e9, See Procurator, 
Prcetexta, Pnttextati Mores, 310, 
311^ 

Prcetor •^celsus, 5R± n^^ ; institu- 
tion of, 13.5^ ; urbanus, duties of, 
135, 136; edicts of, 136, 137.; 
peregrinuSf 137. ; provincial, 
137, 138. ; badges of, 188, 
139. 

Pnetoribus vocem vendere yii- 

nera vendere, 5&± 
Pretoria cohors, 252. yi." 
Pr<Btorium, 233^ 

PrtBvaricari, primary and second- 
ary meanings of, 197. tl^ 

Precationes, distinguished from 
Suj)plicationes, 46. 

Prensare, 93* 

Priests. See Sacerdotes, 

Primus pilns, distinguished from 
PrimiplluSj 226. 

Princeps — rogationis, 113. ; ««- 
na^tM, 118. n. 122. ; conferred 
on Augustus, 167. 

Principes v. Antepilani, 222. ; how 
drawn up, 244. 

Principia, 239. 

Prisci Latinij compare Pop, Rom, 

Quirites, 2. tl^ 
Privilegium, original application 

of, me. 

Procinctuin, 246. ; carmina facta, 
246. nA 

Proconsvles, 162. 

Proculiauh a school of jurispru- 
dence, 185. 21. 

Procurare, portenta v. prodigia, 30. 

Procurator, distinguished from 
Curator, Tutor, 171. n.** ; pro- 
vtnct<B, 120. ; in Law, 1 94. 

Professors, when instituted. 
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Prvtetarii, 7& ; synonymous with 

Capite eensi. 
Pronmhrn. SCO. 
Pn^tu/nocmiii^ in ships, 9S€. 
Proscription, introduced by Sylla, 

95. «. 

UpvrSKoWov. etymology of. 371. 

I^toriiuitgf 179. ; the two first, 
1652. ; how difJtributed, 162, 
lf)f!. ; expenses ttiid outfit of 
the GoTcrnors, 16.S. ; internal 
government of, 164. ; mis- 
eonduct in, haw dealt with, 
165. ; civil sUte of, 179—181. 

Ptotoeatiot 2Q. ; how it became 
extinct, 168. uJ^ 

T*roei»na — Prtrtorm — Procon' 
Mulartt, 162. ; informam redi^ 
^rcre, 162. ; prorinciaji sortiri, 
&c., I(j3. ; C<tsart^ Senatoriie, 

im 

Puhliciini, 278, 279. 

PuUicufm, See jEntrium ; redac- 
ftotm, 148. 272. 

PuNilia Lexy establishing the 
Comitia Tribmta, 112.; com- 
pelling the Senate to ratify 
whatever the people might 
enact, 1 15. tu 

Pugillirti — dttpliceSf tM4. 

Puui&liments, 209—213.; mili- 
tary, 26li 262. 

Punctuation, not practised by 
the Ancients, 373. nJ. 

Punctum omne ferrtf 105« 

PtUicuK V. PutieuUgy for the poor ; 
in the Campus EsquiUnus^ 
839. 

Pyra y. rogus, 340> 



Q. 

Quadriga, Quadrijugus eurrutt 
SiL 

QuadrupIatoreSy 200. 

Qu4rstiones ^ publicas v. Judicia 

txercere — qu4Bstioni prttesse, 
perpetwcy l^; by 

torture> IS&± i solvere, SQ&t flu 



Qu^stf*re89 number of, 147. ; 
duties of, 148. ; privileges of, 
148. ; jHirricidii, 149. ; can^ 
didaiif 169. ; palaiiif Chancel- 
lors, 149. ; pertgrinii 147. ; 
urhani v. tercurii^ 147. 

Quifsiorium, See Castra* 

Quatuordecim in sedere, referring 
to the Equiies, 5^ n."^ 

Quertms civiliSf 262. 

Quinariusy 2S2, ; value of, 284. 

Quincunx, order of battle, its 
advantages 243 — 245. 

Quindecimviri, 32*. 

Quinquairus, meaning of, in the 
Tuscan language, 43. 

Quirium, Qtdrinus ; origin of the 
phrase Papulus Romanus QhU 
ritesy 2^ n^^; Quiritarii damini, 
181. tiA 



R. 

Bamnense$i 2-L ; primi secuTtdi" 
que, 74^ ; posteriores, 29 

Rationes conficere et consolidare, 
164. 

Recuperatores, 199. 
Reditm — coUigere et erogare, 170. 
Registration, registers where kept, 
153 a. 

Regiones, names of, according to 
the division of Augustus, 4. ; 
determinare, 27. 

Relationis Jus, 122. ; rdationem 
egredi, 1 22> ; Jus plurium rela- 
tionum, conferred on Augustus, 

Relegatio, distinguished from cfe- 
partatto, 212. 

Remiges, ThranltoB, ZeugiUB, Tha- 
lamittB, 25^ 

Religio, origin of Roman RtU- 
gione obstringtre — ReHgitmes, 
&c., rz n» ; Religione solvere, 
47. ; nt religiones submoverentur, 
in reference to the Julian year, 
362, 

Rep^undm^ defined, 165. a«f 
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Rescriptciy of the Emperors, 18.S. 
Jiesponsay in Law, }HG. 189. 
Beticulatumt in building, 
Revenue, administration o^ 277. 

Revers, of a coin, 392. 
Rewards, military, species of. 

Hex sacrarum^ 32. 

Rings for sealing, Sec, 390. 

Road-books and road-maps. See 

IHneraria. 
Roads. See Vub. 
Rogart regem, 82. ». ; populutOf 

IQ^ ; Rogatio, n.^ 
Rogua v. pyrtt, MQ± ; rapere de 

rogo ccenam, 341a 
Roman Empire, boundaries of, 

14* ; countries comprised with- 

in it, L5± ; extent, Liu 
Rorariiy 223, 

Roscia Theatralis Lex, GSL 
Rostra, in rostra ascendere, origin 

of the phrase, 5^ 2i*I 
Rubrlca vetavit — Ruhras leges, 

372. 

Rudis, 62x ; rude donati, fi2. n.° ; 
rudiarii, g2. 



& 



Sabimani, See Proctdiani, 
Saculum, definition of, ; ori- 
ginal signification of, fi4 a. 
StEcuInre Carmen, 65. 
Sacella, Q\. 

Sacerdotcs, how divided, 23. 

Sacramentum, 220. ; Sacramento 
adacti, 220. il 

Sacrificial instruments and uten- 
sils, 23, ; human sacrifices, 
44 a. ; distinction between sa- 
crifices ofTered to the celestial 
Gods and those offered to the 
infernal, 44, n.^ 

Sacra domestica — sacrorum de- 
testatio — hcereditas sine sacris, 
IDS. Each Gens bad sacred 
rites peculiar to itself which 



went by inheritance in the same 
manner as effects. 

Sagum v. Sagulum — est in sagis 
civiias, 235, ; Sagum sumere, 
235* n, 

Salictum udum, Sa 

Salii, etymology of, 3fi. ; Saliares 
dapes, l}9^ Hymns of, 39.; Po- 
latini, CoUini v. Quirinales, 32. 

Sarrdcuniy Sarraca Rf/otcc, 3.52. a. 

Saturn* 65.1 origin of the term " sa- 
tire," 65m a-; per saturam, 123, 

Scalptura, cutting of stones, 390. 

Scapus, a yarn-beam, 303, nJ.-, of 
paper, 870. 

Scena. See Theatra, used figu- 
ratively, (iS. «jj tersatUis — 
ductilis, aJi 

Scipio, etymology of, 90* a, 

Scriha — quiestorii, &c., 159. ; 
scriptum facere, &c., 159. 

Scribere mUites, 219. 

Scripta duodecim, 283* nJ. 

Scutum, 231. 

Sculpere, 385. ; ScuIptura^SHG. 
Seasons, coimnencement of, where 

fixed by Caesar, 3fi3* a, 
Secare, in reference to the bodies 

of debtors, ^/08. 
Sectatores distinguished from Sa- 

lutatores, 130. 
Sectionem vendere — SectoreSf 
n^ 

Securis in the fasces, emblematical 

of what, 90. 
Semestris Dtctatvra, LSI, ; Tribu- 

natus — semestre aurum, 219. a. 
Sella Curulis, 133* ; ornamented 

Sempronia Lex^ Agrarian, 145 
respecting provinces, 162. ; re- 
spectingytM/tce«, 132. ; de capite 
civium, 2J L, 

Senatores, property-qualification 
of, 117.; Senaforum scminarium, 
1 16. ; by whom chosen, 117. ; 
pTiBteriti, llfl, ; pedarii, 120. ; 
badges of, 118, 

Senatus — legitimus, indictus, fre^ 
quena, 11B± ; number 116«; 
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eligtbility to, HG, 117. ; ad- 
mi Ksioii to meetiiigs of» 11& ; 
when held, 1 19» ; how sum- 
moned, ; mode of con- 

nulting, ; division ol^ 123. ; 
decrees o^ l2Si i 2Aa ; power of, 
; decline of, 125^ ; 
ad ienalum, deferre, referred 
122. ; SenatuM auctoriiaM, distin- 
guiJihcd from senatuK conMultunif 
1 23*; lUtimum v. extremum, 1 25,; 
Senatu mover ty lUILi Senatus 
(latuM imiterutorif 264. 
Sententioj in Law, 189. ; receptat 
189 a, 

elwlere, in reference to voting, 

lUl. ./tt/m, 103. 

SeptenUriot ctymolop^ of, 352. n. 
Septnnviri KpuUmum —■ Septem" 

viratuif 35i 36, 
Septimontiumj 6"» »t*i 
StpulchrOf priva v. ainpulariaf 

communia, &c., 338. 

Serraiif in reference to coins, 391. 
Servare de calo v. ccdunh 

Servants of the priests, see Ca- 
miUif I'opm, JRdituif &c. ; of the 
magistrateH. bce Apparitareit 
Lictoret, &c. 

Servi V. mancipiat 81.; notnciif 83.; 
vetero^oref , publici, privatif 82< ; 
employments of, M.. n/; punisli- 
ments of, 85^6. ; examination 
of, by torture, 195. ; anciently 
synonymous with /«re*, 2(iLn/ 

Serviiiu Lex, de repetunflijt, 1 97. 

SetlercaSf mode of reckoning by, 
28 2, 28«}« 

Se^krliuH, '2H'J. ; 282.; SesteT' 
tiuTHf value of, 2M. 

Sewers. See Cloaca. 

Ship, parts of, 2.^8. ; species of, 
258. ; tackling of, 258. 

Sibylline books, 33. 

Sidf'rihuM fluiiiM, 355. zl.* 

SiyiUum — SiytUiiriii creia Lent' 
niea, 390. ; iS^i>i7/a, 388. 



5i^na, species of, 236.; use ol^ 237.; 

conferrcj efferre, coUocarm^ Ste^ 

237. ; in Coins, M.SS., 377.; 

iSiffm§ xnftsHsy 246. 
Sikntiumy in Augury, 2fi» aJ 
Simpulum — txdiuwt in timpub 

JlMciu$, 23. 
2Km7fMt4>f4i», adumhrare, 394. 
2K<civ 4vaX§i<pttPf 395. 
Slaves. See Servi, 
Sidaria horologiaf. Beuiteriea, ^SS. ; 

ad golarium vertari, 3.55. 
Sixlakt Titiif AuguUaUsf btt* 

Sputhai — jnla et hjhlOuu re»- 

ftfm«s£, 247. 
Spatia, 5^ n,^ 

Speciacula fori — Spectaculorvm 

editor^ 53. 
Spectio, diftinguished from n^it- 

tiatiOf 2^ 
Specular iff lapigf a sul^ititule for 

glass, 29iL 
S^vp^Aaroy in reference to statucik, 

386-. 

Spina, of the Circu» Max. , 53. 
Splenia, 8fL a. 316. 
Spolia Opimfif 263. 
SpongaliOf Sponta, 297. 
S]HjnHore» v. fidepromxMtoretf &c, 

ftponHionem exigerCf 203^ 
SportulOf vocalis, 2Q6± i oi' clieul^, 

332. 

Stationea municipiorum, \Q2± a* 
Staiorei, 161. ; prtetoriiy 161. 
Statuaria ar9, 386. ; different 

sorU of statues, 387, 388. 
StattuD imnic4£t palliaUt, togaUt, 

paludata, 388. 
SiUnidium v. ttiyma, 326. a. 
StigrmUiat v. Hteratus, in refisreuce 

to slaves, 86. 
Stimulus — MtimuIoM alicui aditi" 

here, 353. 
StijH-ndia, exjdere, 217. ; emertrit 

22iL 

Stipendiarii. See Trihutarii, 
Stijtendium de publico, 
iStoto, 314. n." 
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Stone, different kinds of, 386, 

Stylus «— tape gtylum verterBf 873. 

Stylobate of a column, 400. 

Std^ii^licarii, Subrostrani, 1 2. " 

SubsdUa — bis septemi, referring 
to the Theatre^ 7&a njj a sylsel- 
Uts conferrsy to retire from 
the bar, 136. 

Svbscriptiot in epistles, 375. 

Suhscriptores — Subscribere (Xius€Bf 

Suffibulunh 85. 

Suffragia — ehlandtfa, enuchata, 
93. n.g ; nan ohservare — tw 
suffruffium mittere, 103. ; rfm- 
mer« diriberef^ldl. ; dcscri- 
herct 105. ; now conjicere, IQtL 

Sugcprundarium, in reference to 
infants, 337. 

Supplicationes, 4iL See Preca- 
tiones — archaistically sup- 
piicia, 46^ ; pulviimria Deo- 
rum, 46, 

Sustinere aqtmm, S56a ; equos, 
353. 

Symbolum, See Tesserie. 
Symplegmata, applied to groups 

of figures, 388. 
Syrmate insano; insano, L£^ ra> 

ving, tragic, 67. 

T. 

7Vi&effff, in reference to voting, 

Tahellarii, sm 

Tabernaculum, j capere, 

111. JL^ 

Tabula Peutingeranta, T, nJ! 

TabuliBy nov(B, by whom desired, 
01^ ; Tabula Syllee, in reference 
to proscription, 95. ?l ; duode^ 
dm ( ToA. XII.) when compiled, 
158. 38 1 . ; Ledgers, 374. 

Tabularia, or Archives, enume- 
rated, 124. tul 

Talentum — magnum, 283 a. 
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Ta/t, distinguished from the Tm« 

t€TtSf 331 « 

TaHo, 209. 

7Viftens«5, 71. ; primi secundique, 
74, 75. ; posterioregf 79. n.'" 

Te/a7iion««, "ArAomres, 4<X). m. 

Temperatura, of brass, 386. 

Temples, of Apollo, Janus, Mars 
Ultor, 8^ the Pantheon, 21^ 
See Janus. 

Tcmplum, distinguished from 
^des, 2iL in antis ~- prostyle, 
peristyle, peripteral, hyparthral, 
or subdialiSf &c., 21^ ?«. ; a 
portion of the heavens, 27. 

Tergum — in tergo scriptus. See 
Opistographus, 

TessercB, in war, 241. ; hospita- 
htatis, ai4. nJ. ; dice, 331. 

Testudo militarisy 249. n.** 

©, £. e. ddyaros, in trials, 196. 

Theatra, construction of, fiSj ; 
tema v. ^ria, 68, aJ^ 

Thensa, used at the Circensian 
games, 352* 

TAerm^F, distinguished from ^aZ- 
nea — CommodiantB, Titi, Tra- 
Jam, Diocletiani, 9. ; CaracalUe, 
description of, 9. 330. 

Thdus, 21^ a. 

Thorax v. pectorale, 231. ; TAo-^ 

races v. imagines, 388. 
T*6tcme« — pingues^ Tibtcinum 

more vivere, 42. 
Tiroctntttm — pcnere — rfiM ftro- 

ctntt, 220. 
Titles conferred upon foreign 

princes, 125. ; under the Em- 
pire, 172, lis. 
Toga, 309. ; alba, sordida, puUa, 

Candida, virilis, pratexta, 310, 

311. 

Togam componere, S1Q± ; Togatus, 
Togata gens, 309. ; Toga, pexa, 

trita, 812. ; Trabeoy 313. ; To- 

gati, Togata Gallia, 
Tolleno, 254. 

Topiariam faeere, in reference to 
gardens, 348. 
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Ttf/H^ftK, why ^rnonymous with I 
Xtwrovpytiv, SSf». n. | 

T&fHvrttt^y €4eiaiura,SS8, ; progress 
of the art, 

T^reumatiij in drinking cups, 
389. n- 

Tormffitiij variuus kinds of, 25^ 
—255. 

Trannectio, in reference to the 
Trapezita, 289. 

Travelling performed expediti- 
ously, 7. aJl 

TrtlM/uia Lext respecting pro- 
Tinces I£4> 

Trechedipna, synonymous with 
synthesis, 5Si 

Trees. See Arhorts. 

Tria nominay fii ; ThtatrOj 10. 

TWartt, 222*; how drawn up, 
24^L ; ad Triarios vtnlum cstt 
217. 

7Vi6imt, when and why insti- 
tuted, 142. ; power of, 142, 
; privileges of, 144. ; eiTec- 
tual mode of resbting, 145. ; 
[ decline of, 146. ; militum con- 
sulari potestate, 158, ; 
Comitiati, RufuJlf minores, 
2ia. ; vacantesj 227. a. 

Tribu,% etymology of, 11. ; ori- 
ginally three, Ramnenses, Ta- 
tieiises, Luctres^ IL > urbatUEt 
rusHc(Bf Es^uilina, Collina,8cc., 

Tributa Comitia, origin of, 1 12. ; 

province of, 1 12, 1 ; method 

of holding, 
Tribuium, property tax, temera- 

rium, 269. j when remitted, 26^ 
Tributarii populi, distinguished 

irom vectigales, &c., 270. a. 
Triglyphi, of the Doric frieze, 

3^ 

Trinundinumj when introduced, 
IQQ. 

TticUniunh 326. ; in latter times 
superseded by the Siibadiurn, 
32fi. n. 

Tripudium sdistimttm, 29« 



Triumphm, on what conditions 
granted, 264. ; Triumphal pro- 
cession, 265, 266. ; Exhibi- 
tions, 265. — Justus, 265. ; ety- 
mology of, 267. 

Triumphalia ornanienta, 267. 

TViwmrtrt — eapitales, noetumi, 
monetaUs, 1 13, 149. ; senatui 
legtndo, 117.; jErarii, 149. ; 
NavcUes, Agrarii or colonxa 
deducenda, L52. ; reipublioB 
constituenda, the first trium- 
virate, 159. 

Tu6a, feralUy 6CL ; distinguished 
from the Lituus, 2S7. a. 

Tunic<h molestoy 211.; exterior, 
3Q8. ; angusticlapch IcUiclava, 
309. ; manicatch fimbriata, 308.; 
inctnehu tunieam mercator, 
308. ; palmata, 309. 

Tuscus, Tuscia, Sec. See Etruria, 

Tutores, 171. ii.il ; TMfameiitorit, 
Legitimariit dativi, 3M. 

TWu/m v. Galerus, 25. 

Tyria dibapha, the mode of coin- 
rounicati ng the purple, 2 1 & a. ^ 

U. 

Umbilicus — ocf umbilicum addu- 
cere, &c., 371. 

I7m6o, of a shield, 231. ; of a 
gown, 3IO. 

Urbs, See Oppidum. Urbs sep- 
ticoUis, septemgemitia, hrrdXO' 
4>os, 2. 

Ursa major, minor, 352. jl. 

Usucapio, Usufructus, Usurpatio, 
Usus, legal definitions of, 
181. n.^ ; usueaptio, in mar- 
riage, 298. 

V. 

Facatio militia, grounds of, 217. 

Vadimonium, 202. ; legitimum, 
praiorium, &c., 202. n.^ ; dt/- 
ferre, dbire, venire ad, 203, ; 
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Bi$ter€, desererty 2QfL ; missum 

facert^ 204. ?l 
Valeria Lex, ratifying Sy1]a*s 

acts, 130. n. ; Faierim securim 

fascibus tuiemit, 132. 
Vasarium, Ui^ 

Vectigal artium, pro columnia, &c., 

m.. 

VectigaUa locare, conducere, redi- 

meret 278. 
Vectigales, See TVibutarii. 
VtUi V. velaria, Awnings, 5Q» ; 

of ships, facertf subducere, in- 

tenderej 251L 
Vdites, armuur and station of> 

223. 
Venatio, £2. 

Kentt, names of, a±l 
Fenu« Cytherea, Ericyna, Marina, 
Genitrix, liL n.^ 

Verba pr<sire, 45. 

Verberatio, '2\0. See Porcia Xmt. 

Verpiliast 3()8. 

Fer sacrum, ifi^ »• 

Versuram facere, verturd solvere, 

FerstM, 372. ; Saturmntu, SML 
Vertigo v. ^ttr6o, 87. 
VestaleB, Virgines SancttB, 33. ; 

vestalem cnpere, 34. n^^ 

VestcB ptrpetuis iyiiis^ 34. 

Vesperum v. Vesperuginem, 354. 

Vettea — $cpositw, 4iL ; Stricm v. 
Bombycina, 317* ; Holoserica, 
when introduced, 317. ; dis- 
tinguished by their texture and 
colour, 317, 318. 

Vesticeps, 109. 

Vexillarii, nature of, 229. zl.^ 
Vexillum, 236. 

Fi<E public€B V. militares, 4. a- ^ ; 
Sacra, Appia^ Emilia, 
quintana:, in camp, 23Q. 

Viaticum, of provincial Governors, 
lfi3. 

Vicarius — «er©« 84. ; during tlie 

Empire, 158. 
Vicesima manumissionum <— yfu- 

rwm vicesimarium, 211a > A^Pre- 

ditaium, 273. 
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Fiict, distinguished from rt<E, 2. ; 

Tibertinus, Junonia, &c., 1. 
ViHim<Ei nitid<Et 44. 
Vidua' J definition of, 77. 
ViyilixK, distinguished firom iSte- 

tionea, &c., 242. n. 
Vigiliat circumire, obire, 24L 
Vigintiviri, 1 4 9. 

r//Zcc tirbaiuB v. pr<etoria, 14. ; 

lining the bay of Baiae, 14^ ; 

divisions of, as Villa rustica, 

fructuaria, &c., 344. 
Villiciy their employment, S5« 
Vindex, in Law, 2(IL 
Vindicta, 86, tila h. ' 
Vineyards, description of, 349. 
Hr^o maxima v. primigenia, 
Virgula censoria, of Aristarchus, 

323. a.^ 
Vitium — obvenisse — riVto creati, 

JJ_L 

f^iVes — t7t7(fm poscere, 225. ; ^ran- 
^cre, gerere, 225m hZ' j rite cfo- 
nart, 225. 

ri/e* putare, compesctre, v, ca«- 
tigare, 343. 

Viuicomburiunh 2LL 

Voconia Lex, respecting inherit- 
ance on the part of females, 
303. n.«= 

Vomitoria, 5iL See Cohsaeum, 

Votum concipere, 42± ; facere, aua- 
cipere, nuncupare, solvere — Fo- 
ti reus, damnatua — Votiva Ta- 
bula — Vota natalitia, quinquen- 
nalicL, &c., votivi ludi, 46. a. 

W. 

Weaving, 303. 

Wine, mode of making, and 

other particulars, 322 — 325. 
Women, condition of, 302 — 304. 

X. 

Xyati, UL 

Y. 

Year, of Romulus, 856. 352. ; of 
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Numa, 357. ; of the (Jecemmn, 
358 — 360. ; of Julius Cicnar, 
361 — 368. J Julian year, ar- 
ranffcd by Sosif^enes M2a ; 
of the city) variously reckoned, 
Mh n. 



Zona, in reference to eolcmr^ 
391. 21. 

ZfMiphoruMj why applied to the 
frieze in a column, 399. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 

VBOM TBI BVILDINO OF TUB CITT «0 SHB DIAVK OF AUQVmW^ 



A.V. 



S7 
S9 

81 

114 

137 



B.C. 

753-4 



717 
715 

673 

6*40 

617 



176 



2S0 



578 



534 



510 



Rome Ibunded. The MHffia, SI. Aprilt was the 
anniversary ftstm^ diu mUalU w%U Bomm*, 

See p. 862. it. 

MomiUus disappears, and is deified under the 
title of QuijHntts, — Interreynum. 

Numa Pompilius SMCCQQ^^ liim ; builds the tem- 
ple ot Juiius 'f institutes a priestliood and re« 
ligious ceremonies ; regulates the Calendar. 

TStOma HattUxut extends the dominion of Rome. 
War with Aiba. Battle of the three Horatii 
and Curatii. The Sabines defeated. 

AnemM Martins extends the territory of Rome ; 
constructs the harbour of Ostia; builds the 
first bridge over the Tiber, Pons Suhlieins. 

Lucius Tarquinins Pri.^cus defeats tlie Sahines 
and Latins ; adopts the Etruscan badges of 
royalty ; constructs the Cloaca Maxima ; in- 
troduces the LutU Maximi ; increases the Pa- 
triflian SenatorSf JRarf^ aniionmi juallitm. 

Servhm lUKiw carries on a suooessfiil war against 
Veii ; miites the Latins and Sahines to Rome 
by a leagact JFericB Latin«6* 

Lucius Tarquinius Suprrhns ii<?nrps the throne; 
extends the dominion and influence of Rome; 
completes the Cloaca Maxima, the Capitoline 
Temple; deposits the SibylliTie books in it; 
is expelled on account oi' his son, Sexlus Tar* 
quinius, violating Lucretia. The anniversary 
of his expulsion kept as a feast, Regifugium* 

tmam JvuduB Brmiui and L* Tarquimm CUKs- 
fmw deeted Consuls* S4th Feb, Commerdal 
treaty concluded with Carnage, 509 B.C. 
Obstinate struggle with Porsenna of r?usi|ini» 
in which Iforatius Cocles, Clalia, and Mu- 
tius Scavola distinguish themselves. Peace 
concluded, 508 b.c. Titus Lartius first Dic- 
tator, 499. b.c. 
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1 ILC. 




494 




452-. 




44(> 


3L5 


439 








396 


3«S 


36« 


416 




419 




4.) 4 


'>uO 


473 




485 


269 


490 


264 


498 


256 


513 


211 



586 



536 



228 



21fi 



Sccc«:sion of the Plebeians to Mount Aventine, 
Mon% Sacer, TrilHines of the People and 
jEdilef Plebeii created. Criminal trials before 
the Comitia Tributa — Coriolantis, First Agra- 
rian Law by Sp. C. Viscellinus, War with 
Veii. Lex Pnhlilich about the Comitia TribtUa. 
Decrmvin created, 453 b.c. 

The Twelve Tables, xii. Tab., published. The 
prohibition of connubittm between the Patri- 
cians and Plebeians in the xii. Tab., removed 
by the Lex Canuleia, 44 fi B.C. Cruelty of 
Appius Claudius to Virginia. Six Militar^r 
Tribunes elected> 439 b.c. Military pay in- 
troduced. 

Expedition against Veii. Aggeres — Vine<B — Win- 
ter quarters introduced under Camillus. Veii 
taken, b.c. The Romans defeated at 
Allia by the Gauls, and the city burnt, 390 
B.C. The Licinian laws in favour of the 
plebeians. First plebeian Consul, 366 b.c. First 
war with the Samnites, 343 b.c. 

Sea-fight at Antium. The Tribune decorated 
H'ith the Rostra. The p/eW»ciVa become bind- 
ing upon all the Romans, 337 b.c. The 
Plebeians admitted to the Censorship and Prae- 
tor ship, 335 B.C. The Romans defeated by 
the Samnites at the defile of Caudium, Furc<B 
Caudinte, 321 B c. The Via Appia con- 
structed. — Lex Ogulnia passed, 300 b.c. 
Ravaging of Samnium, 23Q b c. Plotia Lex, 
respecting debtor??, 286. 

Tarentine War. Pyrrhus defeats the Romans at 
Heraclea and Asculum; is defeated himself, 
225 B.C. The first silver coins stamped, 269 
B.C. The whole of Central and Lower Italy 
now under Roman dominion, 266 b.c. 

First Punic War. Naval victory of Duilius, near 
the Lipari Islands, 260 b.c. Columna Rostrata 
erected. Second naval victory, under R^u- 
lus, 25fi B.C. Regulus carries the war into 
Africa ; is defeated by Xantippus, 255 b.c. 
Third naval victory over Han no, 241 b.c. 
Peace concluded by the Carthaginians on hu- 
miliating terms. Temple of Janus shut. 
Sardinia, Corsica reduced. The lUyrian pi- 
rates humbled, 228 b.c. Upper Italy becomes 
a province, Gallia Togata v. Cisalpinoy 222 
b.c. Sagimtum captured by the Carthaginians. 

This is the signal for the second Punic War. 
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A.V. 

^36 



B.C. 

218 



537 



543 



217 



2U 



554 



563 



200 



191 



568 
587 



607 



186 
167 



147 



621 



133 



663 



91 



668 
675 



86 



79 



684 



70 



Hannibal crosses the Pyrenees with 59>00O 
meo; erosse* the Alps, end reaches the 
eountry of the Tanrini, in GaUia Orffa^ptiia» 
with 26,000 men. First defeat of the Romans 
at Tieiniw; lecoDcl defeat at Trebia; third 
at Thrasimene, 217 b.c. Fourth and greatest 
at Cannae, 216 b.c. The war is carried on in 
Spain. In Italy, Hannibal loses (211 b.c.) 
Capua, then Tarentum. His brother Hasclm- 
bal is dcieattid, 207 ii.c. Scipio crosses into 
AfHce. ^Hannibel la ieeaOed» heving occupied 
Italy sixteen jeen. The battle of Zama eoiu 
clucks the war in &9om of the Romans. 
The Macedonian war commences. Flamniius takes 
the command, 1 99 a. c. Philip defceled at Cy« 
noscephal«», 197 b,c. Rome declares war against 
Antiochus, 191 b.c. C. Corn. Scipio, Consul, 
and brotlier of Scipio who coii(|uered Hannibal, 
defeats Antiochus near INIagnesia, 190 b.c. 
The Bacchanalia are suppressed for their im- 
morality, 186 B.C. Paidua iEmiliiia defeats 
Perseus of Macedonia, near Fydna, 167 b.c. 
On account of the great influx into the Trea- 
sury, the Citizens of Rome pay no taxes. 

The Achseans are defeated by Metellus. Corinth 
is destroyed by Mummius, 146 B,c. Carthage 
destroyed in the same year. An insurrection 
of slaves in Sicily. The Sempronia Lex, by 
Sempronius Gracchus (an Agrarian Law), ex- 
eitea great commotion, 1 33 b.c. War dedared 
against Jugurtha* 111 b.c. He is defeated by 
Metellus b.c. 108, and by Marius, 107. Mariua 
defeats theTeutonea^ 102 B.c.,and the Cim- 
bri, 101 B.C. 

Tlie Social War brefilcs out, ^v^th respect to 
rights of citizenship, and terminates in fa- 
vour of the allies, 88 b.c. Sylla plunders 
Athens, 87 b.c. ; undertakes the Mithri- 
datic war, 86 b. c. ; becomes Dictator, 82 ; 
passes many laws, C<muU«B Leges, to dream- 
scribe the powers of Uie people, 81 ; resigns 
his power, 79* The Consul Lucullus is eik> 
trusted with the Mitfaridatic war, 74. An 
insurrection of slaves and gladiators under 
Spartacus, who seeks to efifeot a junction with 
Sertorius. 

The power of the Tribunes, abridged by Sylla 
is restored. Pompey is despatched against 
the pirates; entrusted with the Mithrida- 
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A.tT. 



^1 

694 



66 



6S 
00 



700 



706 



710 



723 



785 



54 



46 



44 



31 



S9 



763 



768 



A D. 

9 



tic war, 67 b. c. ; defeats Mithridatc*;, 65 
B.C. Srria, Cilicia, and Bithynia converted 
into Roman provinces, 64 B.C. Conspiracy 
of Catiline, 63 B.C. Pompej returns to Italy. 
GMTy Fompey, and Gntinu ftrm the lint 
triam f im te* CSeoro goes into exfle» (Cbdia 
Z«r)» 58 a-c ; k reaU«d» 57 b.c. Canr nn- 
dertdtes his expedition against Britain* Craa^ 
ana against the Parthians, 54 b.c. Quarrel 
t><»tween Caesar and Pompoy. Caesar passes 
the Rubicon, 49 B.C. ; defeats Ponipcy at the 
battle of Pharsalia, 48 r.c. ; is victorious in 
Kgypi, 47 B,c, ; falb a victim to a conspi- 
racy, in wbiah Brutus and Cassius are Uie 
laaduwananis the Sanaaa Dvoelaiina an anmeatT. 
44B.C. 

Mara Antony and Lepidus declara against 
the Conpirators. Antony, Lepidus, and Oc- 
tavioB second form the triumvirate, 43 
a.c. ; defeat Brutus and Cassius at Phi- 
lippi, 42 B.c, Quarrel between Antony and 
OrfaviuH- Antony is defeated in a sea-fijorht 
at Acliunn, 31 n.c. Octaviu^ reduces JLgypt 
to the form of a Roman province, 30 a. c. 
Oetttfiua ia now matter of the empire. He 
triumphs at Rome^ S9 a*c. 

Oetavius assumes the title of Augustus. He 
travels into Greece^ 81 b.c. Cornelius Bal^ 
bus triumphs over the Garamantes, 19 b.c. 
Khffitia, Vindelicia, Noricum, subjugated, 15 
B.C. Drusus is successful against the Ger- 
mans, 12, n.r. 

Quinctilius \ urus is destroyed with three le- 
gions, &C. Tiberius and Germankua eanry 
on the war in Germany, 10—11 A.n» Aii- 
gustua die8» 14 a,d. 
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Cravtie I. The City, (p, !•) — l. In what year was Rome 
built? 8. What bUl was fim Imilt upon ? 3. Eiplain oppidum 
and urbi. 4, What epithets were applied to Rome^ and why? 
5. Explain pomcBrium. 6. Give the phrase for enlarging the 

dty,** and mention those who did enlarge it at diiTerent periods* 
7. State the changes which the city underwent 300 b. c. — in the 
reigns of Augustus and Nero. 8. What occurred 410 a. n. and 
547 A. 1). 9. Slate the number of citizens and of inlial)it.ints, 
and to what period it refers. 10. Explain Regioties, and lutu \\ow 
many was Rome divided ? 1 1. Write down the names. 1 2. Give 
the number of gates at diflerent periods. 13. What particular 
circumstances at e connected with the Oarmentalii, C^^mOf 
Trigeminal 14. What particulars are stated with respect to the 
Forum Romanum^ 15. Explain in firo versari, Jidcm de Joro 
tollere, foro cedere. 16. G'we the reason of their application. 
1 7. Explain in foro esseyfon tabes, in alieno/oro liligare* 1 8 . W!j Icli 
are the tria/ora (Ov.)? 19. Explain Forum Boarium, OlUoriunu 
20. Give the names of the seven hills. 21. W hat mount was 
not included among the seveUf and what is stated concerning it ? 

52. Give the names of the principal bridges. 83. What la mea- 
tioned respecting the pons JEmiUui Sublidm f 24. To whicb 
of the public roads is regina viarum applied ? 25. How many Vid 
were there? 9G. What were the campi? 27. Explain nota 
caifijn, venalis campus — and why 28. Why does Cicero say htis' 
simus dicendi campus? 2'}. What particulars are stated with 
respect to the Capitol ? 30. Give the meaning of Pantheon. 
31. What temple was frequented by poetSj rhetoricians, &c. ? 

53. Explain cmmniuumet, committere opera, 33. Why is the 
phrase index paeu ei beUi applied to the temple of Janus ? 34^ 
What is Stated respecting the temple of Mars UUor ? 35. How 
many Luci were there ? 36. What were the CuTi€e and the BiH 
nticfp 9 37. Distinguish Therm/j; and Balnea, 38. What were 
Uie Circi 9 S9. Wh ich are tlic tria Theatrn 9 40. What was 
the use of the amphitheatres t and by whom was the ColMseum 

U 
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Mlt ? 41« What W0TO tlie Odea 9 42. O'w the lUUiMt of th« 
most eelebrattd LudL 48. Where were the PaLestreE situated ? 
44. What were the Naumachue and Nymptuea ? 45. £zphuji 

Intercoluvni'm'. 4f>, What are the nam<"i of tbc principal porti- 
cot? 47. Kx])l;iin Chri/si}ypi portirus^ and wijy Zeno's disriplea 
were called Stoics. 48. What is stated about the I^ftrfiruM Jj'oUinis? 

49. Wlmt were tiie names of the principal circus inumpkaLei / 

50. What were the CWtcmitee? and wbenee came the obeUsks ? 
51* How maiij itattiet of colonel file ? 5S« Mentkm the priiw 
eipel Aquedvci% an^ what it elated ai>oul the new Aoio ? 58. 
What were the Cloaca9 end which the largest? How does 
Pliny speak of them ? 54. What were the Mausoleum and the 
A/o^'.v JJadriani 9 56. Distingwish Domus and Iiumhe, 51. 
Whosie palaces are most worthy of notice ? .GH. What Fi/£rr and 
Horti are the most cckbrjjfrd ? 59. What were the limits of the 
Empire in tlic reign of Augustus ? 60. What observations does 
Gibbon make ebout ite extent ? 61. What epitheto are applied 
to Bom? M Whataitttheremarkaof Montetqnieu? 

CSAma IT. Hetigion of the Romam. (p. 17.) — 1. To whom WOO 
Numa indebted for his religioof ioatitutiona ? 2. Wl)y were tfio 
Gods divided into Dii mnjnrjim et mrnrmim f^mtium 9 3. Who were 
the Crmatntcs — who the St'L'vtif 4. What epithets rire applied to 
the Dd rnininntm >jt^tthnn 9 5. Explain the J)ii J'rriuif^ et I.arr^, 
6. Translate /^ravc lunUts expect arc cuUjs (Juv. ), and explain what 
colo» refers to. 7. How many Temples in Home ? 8. Di^tln' 
goiib IVMlees end JEin Si»m. 9. Explain DMbmum^ CeOm 
$anaiot and Sacelta, 10. When were templee peristyle or pro» 
tfylef lU 0iitingu!sh Jrrr and AUaria. 12. What were the 
Jkmtmiemn^ — the^nc^a6rif,andtheAfmMi&icray IS. What were 
the names of the gacrificial instruments and vessels ? 14. Explain 
CoUe^ifi, \ What priests were insfituted by Iiomu1u<;, and 
what by Numa? 1^. What priests belong to c.irh of the two 
classes? 17. To what number were the PonltJUis intreaM.*d by 
iha Lex UfpMa ? 18. Explain coopTo^n/. 19. What were the 
objecto of the Lex DcmkUt and the Zer ComdM 9 dO. What were 
the dutiei of the Fontifex Maxlmm 9 SI. Explain Mo crtatus. 
SSi I>iitingoiih tlie Commentam and the Cojinnenlartt taeronmu 
98. WImU were the privileges of the Pontificcx ? — their dreie? 94. 
How was the Pontifex M. restricted ? 25. What Emperor undertodk 
thi«! office? and what Emperor abroiratrd it ? ^2f>. Who were the 
Ji>'jurx 9 27. Why is ar/ .^wVari use^l lor nriliri9 2«. Distin- 
guisli Sj'fi tii} vi.n\[ Niintiaiio. 29. Explain ( )hiui imatio — ylusj iaa 
oblatUf nun impctrita, 30. What is the meaning of «cr- 
ftorv de oah w, caium 9 91. Explain templum, and in what 
manner the Augur dt twndmm4t ngteww 9 8S« How did Genatala 
take auspices? and what were the permnia amtpieia9 88. Hoar 
were birds divided ? ri L Explain Avis supervaganea Mptt^ 
divm soUstimunu 35. Distinguish the Libri Augurales and tfM 
labri recondUL 86. What were the badgoe of tlie Augnn ? 
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Chapter III. ReUgion of the Romans, (p. SO.) — 1. What were 
the Uaruspices? 2. F,%pUm pr()cur an iind postulationeft. 3. Into 
what three clai»ses were these priests divided ? 4. Wlmt was the 
^ideniatf and why so called? 5. What were the JLUn-i Etrusci 9 
6. Daathii^iih Mottim onimafet and amntUatorim. 7. EKplala * 
pan Jmutiaris and pwt kottUii. 6. Eaplain inier t«M ^tjoorw 
recta, 9. Explain Eida tnmca v. fmf£ak 10. When were tfatt 
entrails called Exta mtUa? 11. What was the prohibition of 
Tiberius? 15. Who were the Sibt/Uini Sacerdotcs? — And ex- 
plain iibros adirr. 1 3. What particulars are mentioned respectinrr 
the Sibylline hodks ? 1 i. liy whom were the yirguws Sancta 
( Vestal virgins) introduced ? 15. How were they chosen after the 
expulsion of Che Kings? 16. Explain Patrimi et Matrimi, 17. 
What were the duties of the Vestale? 18. Explain ineettus, pro^ 
hmm^ and what was the punishment? 19. What weie the pri- 
vileges of the Vestals? SO. What epithets were applied to the 
oldest? 21. Who were the Fatres ArvtUes? 22. Explain 
Hostia nrnhnrralh. 9^. How many Ct<rfoffe^? 21. What was 
the office of the Septcmviri Epulonumf ^25. Explain Carntc pon- 
tificum. 26. In what manner did the Fecials declare war? 
27. iLiiLiAiiiii prcciiutUiul/cUi (^Ov,) 28. Explainya-doj M;frcr,^^^'re 

— > Jbfwm lajjidemjurw^ S9» Mention the various Sodalet* sa 
How was the Beat $aer€rum xeitricted? 31* Mention the prin- 
cipal Flammet, 32. l¥hat waa the object of the Lem Dotmtiaf 

33. What particulars are stated about the FUmen Dia^ls? 34. 
When was he said to be festatus 9 35. Why was this office sus- 
pended for seventy-two years? 36. Whence do the f?aJn derive 
their name? F,7, Whose names did they introduce into their 
Axamenta (sacred songs) and whose not? 38. VV'ljat were tiie 
AncUia 9 39. Explain Prasul, VtUes, MagUler, 40. Whose names 
did tile SM immortalise in their hjmns? 41. Explain 8aHare$ 
dapetm 4S. Who were tbo Luperdt 43, Explain emtomidiare^ 
44. Explain opertum Bona Dece, 45. What did the Lex 
enact? 46. When did women drink wine? 47. How were the 
Oa/Ztintroduced into Rome? 48. What epithets are applied to 
Cybele? 49. Explain GaUitattgidmL 50, Why does Gailmw 
sigaify/kreref 

Chapteh, IV. Religion of the Momans. (p. 42.) — 1. Who were tlie 

^dituif Popa^ mod VUtimarUf Explain fucdncfi and •49"'*''' 
3. Explain titianmm more mvere» and give the reason. 4« What 
was the Quhtquairut I^nof^f and what mistalte did the Romans 

make with respect to Quinquatrus 9 5, Explain fiveie Unguis mad 
cedent ad nova lucra Papa, What is the meaning of mantis 
immunes-— Seposita vestis9 7. Explain votum concipere, 8. 
What is the Greek word for Hotmr? 9. Explain frcta pecora 
and uitidd' victi/fue. 10. What animals were sacritucd to parti- 
cular Gods? 11. Explain ejctenso fune (Ja\.) 12, Why docs 
immolare mean to saarifioe? 1S» Explain IdbtitU^p LSbaminm' 
prima, 14* What waa the Sdocmtelumf Explain veriaprmwe 
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and dextnUio. Ifii In what manner did they approach their Godt? 
17» How \% nuppHcia used by Sallutt? What was a JLectis^ 

temiwn? Uh By whom and in what manner was the dedica- 
tion of temples performed ? 2CL Explain Consecratio, Exau^is^ 
ratioy DevoliOf Execralio, LuMratio. 21. Why docR Fehntare *ig* 
nify purefacere 1 22± Why was the victim called Amhurbiale 9 23. 
Explain jlqtta /u.«/ra/M — what Lustramina were used among the 
UoinanA ? 24a Which were the Ferut itcUiva t which the conccpti . 
v(B f and which the imperative t 25± What particulars are stated 
about the Populifu'Xium, Matronaliat LibenUia^ Festum forturuBmu^ 
UebriSf Floralia and Saturnalia 9 2fi. Why were the Feri/r Latirur 
introduced? 21t Why were the ^we/m/ta/ia celebrated ? 2fi* 
What is the meaning of Justitium? 21L Explain prqfetti- 
NundineB, 30. Which days were non Praliares, and why ? Ex- 
plain Parricidium, 

CHArriR V. Roman Garnet and AmiLtem£ni», (p. 51.) — L What 
remark does MuUer make about games and dances? 2± At 
whose expense were Games celebrated? What names are 
applied to them? and why? Explain Thenta^ pompa, 5± What 
was the Circus MnrimusZ (L What were the Carceres — what the 
NermtUi? 7± Explain tinea, frontibus aquabantur. Qm What 
were the Euriput, Porta pompa, and Puhrinar 9 ft. What were 
the Spina, Metee, and Ova 9 IXL Explain Contulit ante fala» del^ 
phinoruinque columnat, LLi Why was the figure of an egg cho- 
sen? li Explain Eqvi gingulares, desultorii, liL Give the 
name of the Grebes or factions, and the meaning of favent panno. 
14. Explain Megaletdac/g spectacula Mappte. LS» Why does 
Horace say Mctaque fervidia evitata roti$ 9 liL Explain MiuuSt Sac- 
cot ferventit auri. Why was the Certanum Gymnicum Called 

Quinqu/*rtium9 Lfi* Explain uncta Palattra, L9* Why were 
the Alkleta said to l>e yvpivo\7 and why does Horace term their 
covering Cav\,peUre9 2(L. Explain damnati ad BeUiat, 21. 
What were the Ludut Trqja and the Nau7nachia9 22. Why 
are the Ludi gladiatorii termed Munera 9 2IL What titles were 
applied to the exhibitors of these games? 24^ By what magis- 
trates were they most frequently exhibited? 25. Explain dam^ 
nodi ad ludum, Auctoratu 2Q± Explain rudibus batnere, Sof^ina 
gladiatoria, 21^ Vf ho the Retiariut 9 who the Secutor 9 28. 
Enumerate and explain the different c)a^<ies of gladiators. 2ilt 
Explain munut ontentlere^ &c» Explain pro'luilcnlet, Arma 

dccrcluria, aL. Describe the contest. 32. What is the meaning 
of pollicem premere, vertere 9 33. Explain rude donati, 
What were the advantages of these exhibitions ? SA. What may 
be Haid in extenuation of them? (Compare the note.) 

Chaptrr VI. Roman Games and AmutrfmerUt. f p. 64. ) — I. 
Give Miiller's definition of speculum, 2* For what purpose was the 
Carmen Sftfculare oi Horace written ? 3. Explain Ludi Scmici 
and liudrionet, 4. What were the Fabula AteUana 9 ^ What 
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did Lifittt Andnmicut cAct? 6. Euumerate the different 
•pecieft of Comedy* with eiplanations. ?• Explain Comaedia mixta 
and Exodium, 8. Who was the CharSgH»f Explain Canticum 
ai'rrr. 9. What it the meaning of stare, stare recto talo, applied 
to a piay ? 10. Distinguish Cothnrnus and Sorcus — translate 
the passage from Qui ntilian. 11. Transl;iti- the pnssaf^e funn 
Martial. 152. Who were the most celebrated i'anfo//iimi / and m 
whet reigns did they flourieh? 1S« Eiplain CaroUaria. 14. 
Which were the iema I^ieairaf 15. Explain PtdpUum, 
Orcketira, end Cuneu 16. What lemark doce Sir W. Scott make 
about the flefta of actors? 17« Wliat is stated oonoeminff 
Boecius? 

CifM'Ti Ji VII. Diminon nf the liomnn People, (p. 71.) — I. How 
long did the Uegal, Consular, and Imperial Governments re- 
ipecUvely continue? Sf. Give the names of the three original 
Tribes. 3. Wliat is sUted about the Curia 9 4, Who were the 
PairieUf 5. Disdngutsh ConmMum and Cmtuhemium, 6* 
What were the duties of Patrons? 7. What of Clients? 8. 
Explain ffracedentia longi agminu qffleia* 9. State the origin of 
the Plebif and the subsequent dissensions. 10. Why were six 
Vestal Virgins appointed ? 11. W!)nt alteration was efTeett'd by 
Servius Tullius? 12. Give tlie names ol' the Trif^ns arhana'. 
13, State the property-qualification of the different classes. 14. 
Why is a low style called Sernw pruletariui? 15. Sum up the 
centuries of the different classes in figures. 16. What change 
did C. Gracchus effect with respect to the BpUtei, 17. What 
profiston did the State malie for the Equkaf Why does Cicero 
eaSl ^ Eputetf Graeekani judicesf 19. Explain equo publico 
and annuh aurc > ff nuarL 20. What was the Transvectio 9 
—Explain TrafhirerfK i' 1 . Who was the Vrincpps Jurmtxdh? 22. 
Explain NuhiUtas aud Jus ima^num, 23. What is the meaning 
of Noimt homo 9 

Chaftxr VIII. Slaves, (p. 81.) ~1. Distinguisb Corpora and 
Pentnuf, 3. Why are the names of Dama, Geta^ Syms^ given 
to staves? 3. Explain Xtngtta eemoctiAi. 4. What instance is 

given of Servitus Justa 9 5. Wliat was the condition of a son 
sold by his father? 6. How were insolvent debtors treated? 7* 
Explain emtus de catasld. H. Distinguish Pileati and Grfp:*r(th pe- 
dtfrns. 9. Explain Aries iUiberales. 10. What is the meaning 
of Dimenmm ZLX\i\ Pecitlinm? II. How were slaves treated at 
Koine and Athens? 12. Kxplain rUiici, and Krgastulum. 13. 
Distinguish Adscripli glebcB and Coloriu 14. What were the 
punishmenU of slaves? 15. When was a slave LUenOutf 16. 
How was the Jilan«fiitiiio,/itfeci effected? 17. Explain verftgiK 
18. What freedmen were Orcim^ and why? 19. Explain od/Ti- 
leum servum vocaret and tria nomina. 20. In what relation did 
the freedman stand to his patron ? 21. What was the ifoniiffittlio 
mbnujutia f and bow effected ? 
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CsAmm IX. St9dhaum$ if JMMmI (p. 8d.) — T. 

What was the early government of Rome ? 2 . What was the Office 
of the King ? S. Tranalate jMVeoeaflQw 4. Why was the Securis in- 
•ertc d in the /Vr.frrt y 5. Whence originated the struggle between 
the Patricians and Plebeians? 6. Explain Novtr Tabulae. 7. 
Whfll is statiMi about the Tribunes? 8. What was the object of 
thii Lex FublUia? 9. Explain iffoi'o/Aiou 10. What were now the 
priTilegea of the people ? 11. Translate the passage from Salluat t 
18. How did tbt Romuis tmawwrn for offices? IS. How did 
tbi SoiAlo rmiD its ancient power? 14. What did C Gtnccbue 
effect? 15. What was tbe object of tbeJ^arDomi^ ? 16. Give 
the characters of Marius and Sylla. 1 7. What regulations did 
Sylla make? 18. Who attpmptrd to :il)o1ish them ? 10, Explain 
Jits Irtiihut mleemdL 20. What remark is made about the Em- 
perors t 

CtfAPrxK X. Popular Aisemb&es. (p. 98.) — 1. What is tbe 
mean ing of U^je^lU»f S. Enumerale the dilTerentfpecies of po- 
pular ateemhliee. 3. DeSne ComdM. 4. What cintbets are applied 
to the Omhin f and for what reaaona? 5. What Magistrate*? pre* 
aded al the Comitiaf 6. How were the Comitia Ceniuriata 
summoned ? 7. What remark is made about the Dies Comifinfes ? 
^. What does, Niebuhr say about the Nundhuv? 9. What was 
the object of the Jlortrnsiaii law? 10. Where was the Muvdusf 
and on what days wa> it opened? 11. To whom were the Calends 
and Ides sacred? 12. What days were termed airi 9 and why ? 
13.^ State other reatrictifloa npoii holding tbe OarmHa, 14. Ex- 

Chaptbr XI. Popular AsmMei. Cp* 102.) — 1. Wbere'must 
the popular assemblies be held? 2. What is stated about the Comi^ 
tiiim? 3, Where "were the Comitia Centuriatn hfAd? 4. Explain 
Septrt, fhffia, 5. What were the Pa f). K\p\Rin Depontajii, 
7. What were the Septa Julia? — by whom completed ? 8. Ex- 
plain rogare populuiHj dare condonem. 9. W'hat were the prero- 
gatives of presidents in elections? 10. Explain suffitxgia non 
e&imwiv* 11. Explain ir regmt muitam 
ceHaHo ^ Legem pr(^MmdL 19. Who was the jIuclDr X<;gtt 9 and 
what did he do? l.'^. During what time of the day were the 
Comitia held? 14. Who had the 77/"^ intercessionis in the popular 
assemblies? .— who in the senate? 15. What docs Cn?sar call tlie 
veto of the Tribunes? and why? 16. Explain Uti rogas and 
Antiquo. i 7. How was the vote by ballot {per tabellas) conducted ? 
18. Distinguish the Rogalores and Custodes. 19. Explain Onine 
punctum Jhre, 20. What was the Morbus ComitiaUsf 21. l^X'- 
plain non eag^iferp eenfttTMiL 9S. What remaik b made aboot the 
election of Consuls and of Censora? 

Ch aitbr XII. Popular AssemhHee, (p^ 108.) — 1. Where were 
the Curim veteret and the Cunm neiw lespectiTeiy satvafted ? 2. 
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How did the Comitia Curiata sink in importanop ? 3. What were 
the privileges of the Comitia Curiata 9 4. Explain Arrogatio and 
Deteatatio sacrorum. 5. What remark does Cicero make about the 
ComUut curiata in bi& time? 6. Explain Comitia calata and 
iVmc^ptifm, 7. To what circumstance are the Comitia Ceniuriaia 
kidflbtod for tiralr importance? 8. Explun Omtem jwtfrv^olftMb 
9. Whit is seated to be meie form"? la What was the 
province of the CbmiCta ceniuntUaf 11. What magistrates occa- 
aionally held the Comitia f 12. What did tlie Senate determine? 
13. How did the Comitia fributa originate? 14. Distinguish 
Condones and Comitia (see p. 98. note). 15. What is stated 
about these ComUiu? 16. Why did Sylia wish to abolish them? 

17. Explain tribwiitiis rogationibtts acerrinunn telum daiuin cat. 

18. What Magistrates were elected by the Comitia tributa? 1^. 
What priests could they elect at a later period? m Explain 
Mogaltwnii Pr me epu SI. Whj could not the presiding Tribune 
read a motion Mmself ? . 22. What difoence is mentioned be- 
tween the holding of the Comitia TrUnsUk and the other ComUiaf 
23. Ezpiaia the passage from Cicero. 

X 11 1. The Senate, (p. 115.^-1. Wliy was tlie Senate 
said to possess Auctoritas f 9, What phrase is quoted from Livy ? 
3. How did Romulus institute the Seuiile ? 4. W hat epitiiet is 
applied to the supplementary members of Tanquin the elder? 5. 
State the nomber of the Senate at different periods. 6. Why are 
^ EquUes called Senatorum temmariumf 7. What were the 
re^nirites of a Senator at different periods? 8. Who elected the 
Senators? 9. State the cengits or property-qualification of a 
Senator at different periods. 10. What reason is given for this 
regulation ? 1 1- Distinguish the f>r(rferitu<i " from the Senator 
who was expelled for ever from the Senate. \2. AVliat were tlie 
badges of a Senator? 13. Explain luiuUa piaida, 14. Why 
does Juvenal call the Senate Ortke^f 15. When did they 
obtain a particular seat at the CSicus and the Amphitheatre? 16. 
IKstingutsh Senatut kigkimut and Ssmtm kuHchts, 17. For 
what purpose did Auguitus choose consiUa temegtria ? — explain 
jemnfria. 18. What was the captio pignorkf 19. Explain 
ctidere pignora, 20. Who weia the &fialoref jDcdom^ 

XIV. The Senate, (p. 121.) — 1. Enumerate the 
•places of assembly for the senate. What was necessary ? 2. Explain 
Jjeffiimus Humerus f Senatus Jrequem, 3. What was the object of 
tlie Mwm BsmOoituim* 4. Explain rer (Mrakrfur and t^em 
ad 9enatum, 5. What formal!^ is mentumed? 6» Give the 
order in which the Senators were asked their opinions. 7. Oire 
the order of affairs to be debated upon ? 8* Explain centere 
verba and egredi relatxonem, 9. What was the consequence of 
the latter? 10- Explain hoc ampUus censeo, 11. When was a 
motion said to be per saturam? 12. Give the Latin phrases for 
«duly coDS^ulting the Senate" and putting an opinion to the 
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vole.** 13. How was a diicenio conducted? 14. "Ezplun di$ce- 
4rM V* hmumt m dfa &mmm mad pedSbmM trtm temtgrnHamaSa^uM* 
15* DM^gokb bctwcoi StmaHii anmdtum mad amefontag. 16. 
What wero Um Senatus eommiUa taeUa 9 17. Give the form of 
divnisking. 18. Who ««• tlM^ auctor serUentuef and what is 
meant by the avrff-ritatcs pr(rsnripttp 9 19. Explain u^ra lep^im. 
tiO. Givr the L.ifi:) phrase for Archives — where were the decrees 
of the Sinaie dcpu^itp^? ? By w hat office and by what indi- 

vidual was ihe poucr of llic* Senate limited? 22. Give the words of 
that d«H:rve whicli was termed Forma S" CH xiUinue necessUatu, 23. 
Eoanmte Che powers of the Seoale. 84. Wluii titlct wcra coo- 
upon foreign priocet? 85- Eiplain Jus utiuendi kgfbui. 
80* How did CmutumI Antony lower the digni^ of the Senate? 
87* Esplain Scnatores Orcini. 18. AVhat were tbie powers of the 
Scnatctinder the Empire? 29. Translate Jus procurandiprovin- 
nas l{-:'rtnni popufi, and Jus pcrcutiendi munmos. 30. What 

diiiereiici js mentioiied between the character of the imperial and 
the republican bcuator^ ? 

CBAPnEXV* AomoM JMi^g£Mto. (p. 188.) *1. Trandete 
the pemge fram Fettus mpeeting Magistntes. 2. Distinguish 
between MagjiMrahu and 8acerdo§* S. Enumente the divisions of 
Hagi!»trates. 4. Eiplain MagistnUus curuks. 5. At what age 
could difTerent magistracies be bi»me^ according to the Lex ViUia 
Annalisf 6. Explain mo anm> and annos rentittere. 7. Ex- 
plain nin aves addijcissent v. admuisscnt and in leges jurare. 8. 
What were the Levies de Ambituf 9. ^^ hu \\ ere the Interpretes? 
Who tile Sequcstres ? 10. For what purpose w ere CoUiones formed? 
11* Esplain profiteri nomen, recuiare fuMnen. 12. Distinguish 
between Sectaiare$ and SahOatof^ IS. Whetedid the Candidates 
stand ? 14, How was the socccisful candidate conducted home? 
15- What were the objects of the Lex Claudia and Lex Pompeia f 
16. When was the Consulship instituted? 17. How does 
Niebuhr explain the word Consult 18. Why were two Consuls 
created? 19. With \shat powers were they invested? 20. By 
what laws were those jxiwers limited ? 21. What do you mean 
hy provucatio 9 JExplain securim Jaacibus ademit, 22. Give an 
instance showing tliat the nominee of the patricians was superior 
to thai of the plebeians? 23. What were the /nii^M of the 
Conmls? 24. Explain mMiimiremtiftofcoRJti&t. 25. What were 
their Mgnia under the Emperors ? 26. Who were the Consules mb~ 
rogaH or suffecti 9 What was the object of their election ? 27. 
How lon^ were the Consuls, Consules dcsifrvati ? and why? 28. 
Kxpiain munus mum autpicabantur. 29. When did the Consuls 
enter upon their office? 

Chapter XVI. Roman Magistrales, (p. 135.) — 1. When 
was theprsBtorship separated from the Consulship? 8. VHiai con- 
nection tubdsted between these two dignities? 3. Disti ngui:ai iV«. 
torwimim end /VflCorpcnipwitif* 4. Tkanslate the paasikge from 
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Giemrslalive to ^iVwCor. 5. 'EtjiikakfuifHaMkmprmitenit 

cogmtio, 6. Explain a subselliis in otiwn se confevrt, 7. 
pistinguish Dies fasti, intercisi, and nefastu 8. What is implied 

in dicOf addico? What does Ovid term them? 9. Whrit did 
the Prtvtor Urbanus do wliun entering upon his office? 10. Kx- 
plain in albo. 11. Ditjtiiiguibh between Edicta TralatUia and 
JMida Nova. What did the Lex Corfwlia enact ? ] 2. What was 

the Jm hanomnumf Wiial was the Juriidictioii of tbe Pr»tort 
tinder the £inperon? 14* When were the provineiel JRrveton 
first instituted ? 15. Whet was theur number et different periods? 

16. Who were the Prtgtom ararii tJiAPfwtoret Jidei-commiammf 

17. What regulation was made A. U. 604? 16. Enumerate 
the QuiTsfiones perpetute. Why so called? 19. What Qu^p^tiones 
Jjcrpeiu^ were added hy Sylla? 20. What ^vere the baciges of 
the Praetor? 21. When and wliy were the ^i;V/iA'.v />/f('>f'ir created ? 
22. What was the ofH^c oi' the jEdUcs f 2S, Explain vasa minora 

Jrangere. 84. When, why, end hf whet law were the JEdUet 
CWttfet creeted? 55* Wes there any diflfeience between the two 
offioee? S6. What are the dutiei of the office as described bj 
Cicero? 27. What privileges were attached to the ^dileshipf 
28. £ip]ain Jut ima^jimt, 89. What were the JEdUn Cereaie$9 

Chapter XVII. Roman MffLnstrates. (p. 142.) — ]. Why and on 
^hat occasion were the Trilmnes of the ptople created? 2. What 
was their number ? Explain sacrosancti, 3. Why were they said 
to be ime im^gMMtt 9 4. Dittingniih mifftent tUeerg and wwUam 
irrogare. 5* Translate the passage Arom liv. it. 35. 6« Dis- 
tinguish pr^entio and vocaHo. 7« What bill was introduced by 
Volero ? 8. What advantages were gained by the transfer ? 
9. Wliat took place A. U. S02. ? 10. How was the power of the 
tribunes limited before the overthrow of the Decemviri 9 11. 
What was enacted by the Icilia (298) and the Atinium pie- 
hiscitumf 12. What were the privileges of the tribunes? 13. 
^x^lmn conciuiicm dare^coiicii/nemascendcre, 14. To what extent 
did the Tribunes sometimes exert their authority ? 15* When 
Wee the Tribunician power in its aenith ? 16. In what manner 
might the power of the Tribunes be resisted ? 17. When did 
this take place. 18. What was enacted by the Tribunicia Lex of 
Sylla? 19. Explain ff^^T^ nm />o/m/o. 20. What was the object 
of the T.cT AvrvUa 9 21. Wliat chanf^cs were ejected by Ca*sar 
and Augustus? 22. Whence did the crimen Tru^jeUatu take its 
origin ? 

CBxrm X Vin. Roman Magitirates. (p. 1 4 7. ) — i • When was 
the Qiuestonhip instituted? 8. Why were eight Qussstors created 
500 or 488 A. U. ? 3. What was the number of Quaestors under 
Sylla, Julius CsMar, &C.? 4. Enumerate the duties of the QttSBStofi* 
5. What changes are mentioned respecting the care of the pub- 
lic money ? 6. Wliat is stated about the Quastorium, and tlie 
provinces of the Quaestors ? 7. Explain primui Gradus honam 
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wnd ea^mmw ren^fmbScamf Ac 8. What were the duties of the 
4|H«r:tf'W!r /KXFrirtdSri, Qtuntom palatii 9 9. What were the du- 
ti« of the T'^ft*^''^^ rnjn*nff% and the Trivmt'iri movetale^9 10« 
H'hal *reiv the duties of ilie / )r'rmHr\ liJtibus Judicandis, and the Fi- 
gh%titir% f 11. Eiplaiii drcf^m — Aoji/a mrornnu 12. What was the 
im occasion of trltrcting a Dictator ? 13. For what purpose was a 
Dictator tkdad at Twiousporiods? 14. When and bow ? 15. £z« 
pbM Mmmti » dktmtmrm, 16. How wm tiie power of the Dictator 
faiiH J ? 17. WbaldidtkeXeitiHiaMienMt? WhatntlewM 
violated hf BffUm? 19. What changes were effected bj Caesar 
•MAAiifartM? Sa Wlwtb staled atoooi the jrqgii<«r.£fiidiiM 9 

CiiArTTa XIX. 7i^>mnn ^fa;^siratf'.s. ''p. 15??.) — 1. Upon wliat 
wa^thc ('ensop»hip founded ? When was it separated from the Con- 
.%ul&iup? 2. E.zplMn Cmsura anntm ac semestris^ 3. What is stated 
about the title of Censor ? 4. Which were t^e most famous Censor- 

mmtfm, end meimM btmn h m mi , 6. WhaftwaitiieeActortlie ammad. 
fvrao Cenmrim 9 t. Fron wliBt nmil Jjgmommia be distinguished ? 
8. Explain a'welli mcvebant, eqttum aSmere, tribu movere, 9. Give 
the Latin phrases for ** depriring a citizen of the Jus siiffragiu** 

10. F^Mlain the phr.'UNes ^aee note\ 1 1. Translate the remark of Ci- 
cero re<i|>ectiiig the /Mrp'r«^//Wi/m, and distinguish it from the cf/z^orza 
ammadi^Tno. 12. W luu did the T er Clodia enact? IS. What 
oliier duues were attached to the uilici; oi' Censor? 14. What 

didtht JfflpeiBZ«renect? \&,'Snm^im^iSb» pr^rfechiramorMmf 
Who eemnicdtlM title of Jfi«itf0riiiefiMif 16. Explain OMufere 
L^shrtiwu 17. What is stated about the etymologjy duration, 

of a Lustrum 9 18. What was the office of Jmlterrtx during and 
af^er the time of the Kings? 19. What was the office of the 

Pnrfcctns vrhis or C n^^fr'^ vr^^it 9 20. What change wa5? effocted 
in it by Aucrnttus and under the Empire ? 21. What was the 
Prtrfcctus annon/r ? Under Augustus ? 22. Why were the 
Decern riri legtbus scribetuUs created ? 23. Wiiat remark is made 
•bout their power? S4. What did the Lex Qmul^ effect ? 25. 
What was the number of the TVihmt mflgfntw eomtOan potattate 9 
Whet are the remarks of Nlebobr? S7. What did the Lot 
JJtinia iSealia enact ? 28. What other officers are mentioned? 
29. What was the office of the Scnba 9 Explain decuriam emere, 
",0. Stnte the office of the/»r«PC077^<. f?l. Of the lActores ? Ex- 
pl;iin j rfrnuncius chimnr. — 32. In eumlege age. 33, What were 
the duties of the Coactores, Accensi, Viatores9 34. What is 
remarked about the Statores 9 

CBAmn XX* Somm Magistrates (Provmdal) (p. 168.) — 1. 
Kgpiain m Ji t mam jmfmnekgredigereM S. Distinguish i¥0enicue 
F^miorim and Proamsmlam^ 8* How is the name otprocontui 

applied ? 4. What did the Lex Sempronia de 
(Us enact ? — 5. The Z«r JuUa ? 6. Explain Viaticum — comitatus 
eokon^Vasarium. 7. Who were the Contubemaieif 8. 
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What did a P rocon ut da before he set out for bis proviiiee ? 9* 
Distinguish impermm and potesta^. 10. Explain convent ff^ f^^^, 
conventiis drcumire, 11. What is stated about the mode of ad- 
ministering justice ? 12. WImt was enacted by the X«r Tribo^ 
nia 9 13. Explain scUarium. 14. What were the ratumes confecta: 
et cansoUdaUe f Where deposited ? 15. Explain crimen repe- 
Htndanam^pecuUihig^majestatii. 19. IfimpOfrtMiteiploitshad 
been perfonnedy whet then ? 17. Dietinguitb llie office of 
X^aK fiom the L^gathnes Uber<B. 1 8. What change waa made 
hf Cicero in the latter ? and why ? 19. Traotlate and explain the 
paasage Cic« ad Bit. xui« la 

Chapter XXI. Thv EmprrffT$ — Ofjircn under the Empire. 
(p. 167.) — 1. Wliat titles vvltc assunud by Augiistus? 2. What 
did the term Imperator signify at different periods? 3. Explain 
the title ^u^ui^u^. 4. What waa the cffM of it? 5. Whatrenutikia 
made about the title pater patrimf 6. What about Cmat ** 9 
7. Explain pdu tamquam Cammctmdidatvs, 8. Distinguish the 
promncui Ceesareo' and the praomeut Senatorim. 9. What distinc- 
tions are noticed? 10. What names or titles wcro applied to the 
Imperial Governors ? 11. What wcrc» the duties of the procura- 
torcs provmciarum? 12. Distinc^uish i'MCt/* and ^i>ffrf?/m. IS. 
Explain Jus gladli. 14. Explain procurator et pret^s, 15. 
Distinguish nmgisirulus and di^nUatcs. 16. What was the office 
of the prafectm preetorio at different perioda? 17. What diitlne- 
tiona weie attached to this officer ? 18. What were the duties of 
the maguhi wiHhmi the fMgitin m^Uum prasentiales — the prm* 
poHhuioen eubicvli ? 19. What was the office of the Magiifer 
MCrndorum, the Magister scrim memoriae the Magister srrinii 
ejnstolarumj the Magistrr frhrfhrvm — the Befendaril? 20. Enu- 
merate and explain the titles introduced by the Emperor Theo- 
dosius. 

Chapter XXII. TJie Rights of SamtmCHizenM, (p. 174.) — 
1 . Define ConnMum. 2. By what waa the Cms cpHmojwe die- 
tinffuished? State the civil rights of the Latinus. 4. What was 
the condition of the ji9ere;?rt nut f 5. Tnnslate Ulpian'adeinition 
of Cbntmercwm. 6. Give the etymology of J/unirt;?<»^. 7. What 
were the names of their chief magistrates ? 8. What distinction 
Is remarkrcl, and what was their condition under the Emperors ? 
9. What was tlie oliject of Roman colonies? 10. Distinguish 
Cf'lrinur tn<raia! and Colonia; sagatre v. mililares. 11. What is 
stated about their internal Government ? 12. What observation 
is made about Colonies in Italy — - Colonia Latma 9 Explain 
deminiah eapUis* 14. What waa.the condition of the jme^^durevf 
15, Explain/www cwtcawfttiftcin. 16. How were the provinces 
governed ? 17. What was the condition of the liberie civitates 9 
18. Give instances. 19. Why were tf 103 termed 'wSkfis avrSvofiai; 
20. What privileges were attached to these cities or sUtes? 21. 
What is meant by formula 9 Explain in cmtiqui formulam jum 

u 6 
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tit ftttkuL 9fL Difdngoifh CoUndm pnmbuiaki and Co- 

kmUe Jvrit MicL 2S« Wlmt w«re the privilege of the Jza 
litoficum ^ 24. Why could not the fnt dtiM poMCts land 

m daminio QuirUario 9 25. Translate the passage from 
Cicero (pro BaU>Oy xi ) 26. IIow rnight the optimum jus cii^UatU 
be derivt'd ? 27. IIow might the ,/us cimtatu hv lartuited ? 28. 
What is (jbhiTved about the manumission cjf slaveti? 29. 
tiogui^ii pranomen and ft^fw/fie/if libertujt aud Ubertinui* 

CHAma XXIIL Aonum JiMvprtidbiee. (p. 164U) ^ U What 
did tbe Romme undcriuuid by Juif 9* Enumerate iu diviaioiw. 
3. When did tbe Ij^m regug loie tiseir euibority? 4. Whet laws 
were then enacted ? 5. EuiMDCrate the various modet in which 

the Emperors ordained lawn — DintinguiKh the Latin phrases. 

6. What were the three <jii :\i sources of* Iloinan Jurisprudenre ? 

7. What other bourceH are in(licat(?d? 8. Enumerate the various 
codes. 0. What ih remarkeci about the contents and authority of 
the Codac Gregorianu* and the Codex Jlermogenianu* 9 10. What 
it remarked about tbe complhuion and publication of the Theodo- 
fian Code.? « U. What constituciona are excluded ? J 2. What 
ie remarked about ihe compilation and publication of the Codeit 
Jutiinianui 9 13. Explain NoveUa and Codex repetUa prmlec- 
Honif. 14, From what sources were ll»e J'aiKU'clfn v. Digeita 
compiled? 15 What is the objert of the JnUUutrs? 16. 
What are tlie remaining contenu of the Corpus Juris rivim 
lis 9 17. What remark, is made about the language of the 
institutes and PandecU ? 18. How may the richness of tbe 
Roman Jurisjirudence be explained? 19* Diitinguinh InttUum 
Ooneif Enchiridkh rugtUm, retponuh muUntUff digetia, (Ui/mUUione$» 
20. When did LawaMiime the form of a idence? 21. Tranalata 
tbe passage from GothofreduR. To whom does it refer ? S2* 
How are the Fandecto divided? 23* Explain ve^irAa. 

CiiAiTFR X X IV. .Tiiflirtaf Proceedings of t/ie Uomans, (p.l91.)— 

I. }itX\i\ik\\\ for inuUc, wrlm cunt cpta, 2. Distingiiisfi rrt//««'/' //uA/i>/» 
and caiita privatce, '.i. Di&tinguihh accu&alor umi jKtUor — Jicus 
and is qiti, undc pelUur, 4. Explain ditdnatio and subMcriptio, 
$, What waa the eonjiequenceof the |)rinci|)ul accuier ligning tbe 
indietment ? 6. How were criminel trials iield before A. U«r 
604 ? 7. Explain QiuFstiones perpHum^ QiuuHonem habere, 8. 
What did the various laws, cited, enact concerning the Judices 9 
9. Fj%p\aui in fifhnni rrf-rrbantur, 10. What was their number ? 

II. Tranvlari' imiKcps v. Judex <^ua'stio7iis, and what is remarked 
concernin^i; a trial lor l>ribery ? 12. With what did the vocatio in 
jus coninience ? 1 3. Kxplain postulare aiujuem (U: crimirw, Uhcllus 
postultUionum, 14. Kaplain calumniam jurare lis £esiimaba£ur 
— Ubellus eeeuMlAmti. 15. Explain nuuH rd^ Distinguiih 
adooeoH and patnmi emuam. 16. Diatinguiih eognitara and/w* 
curatorrs, 17, What was the case if either party wm absent ? 
13. How were the JutUoe§ cboten ? Exjpbun mOmHiripJuniti 
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AoflMMS. 19. IMMingabh Qiuntibii^ TVitet, and TiMm* ' 90. 
Wliat took place in the first action ? What in the second ? 21* 
£lplain its Ustimwu$tmdenunciabatur. 22. Explain ecuieo longior 
JactuSy and what is remarked about slaves? 23. Who were the 
laudatores 9 lu what cases did tiiey particularly appear ? 24. 
Explain prator mittitjvdii rs in consiiium. 25. Explain the three 
letters marked on the tablets. 26. When and why was a criminal 
said to be acquitted calculo JUinerva ? 27. Explain causa am- 
pHata ett* Sffi. Explain coitia jNNieoftim6o/in(lmm<^Anrm 
ealcubm atigicerg — > ngportaw caieuhun detmurem, S9. When was 
an accuser branded with Jtf 80. Explain ealumnia Utmm and 
pngoaricatio. SI. What is remarked concerning processes de 
repetundis 9 Explain compercndinatio, 32. Explain intendere leges, 
39. Explain detoendert ut aUurus — producerct attendere foma* 

CnAi'rtaXXV. Jndidal Proceedinas of the lionuins. (p. 199.) — 

1. JJistiuguish between ar6i^n andjMti/LC^. 2. What, were the rffcu- 
jMTcrtoret f S. What la stated about the institution and office of the 
Cenhmmri f 4, Explain Judicium hatUf — eentummrakm hattttm 
eogere* 5. lyhlinguish inter partetettrnd in jus vocare. 6. Ex- 
plain arUestari. State the formality. 7. What did the XII. Tab* 
allow ? 8. Distinguish edere actionem and intendere in reum. 
9. Explain posttUare actionem and dxire actionem, 10. Explain 
formula excidere, II. ITow is Vindex defined by Fcitus and 

Boethius? lE,x\i\a\\\ cotttcstatiQ 12. Define Vadnnotiium. 

IS. Enumerate ihe divisions. 14. Distinguish Stipulator and 
JbUpidator, 15. What names are applied to the defendant's 
sureties? 16* Distinguish m jtttv and tii yudicM. 17. Explain 
deddim — Stem redemine^ l£e eontettaid^ 18. Explain vadi* 
vionia differre, 1 9. What phrases are given for "fulfilling or not 
fulfilling the Vadimonium** 9 20. Explain «a/tsda^ — missio in 
bona. 21. What wns the consequence of the latter ? 22. What 
is formula cadrre c(|uivalent to ? 23. In what cases might the 
praetor refuse (kirr judu-es ? 24. In case the plaintiff appeared 
as temere litigans, what might tlic defendant do ? 25. Distinguish 
convictus and confessus* 26. What formalities are mentioned re- 
specting the Judicesf it7. Htxplaln pedanei Judiees^Sedere. S8. 
Distinguish Juri^foUi and eausidicL 29. Translate loco$ v. seda 
at^menH — jmtd oratione, 30. Translate and explain the pas- 
sage from Plin. £p. vii. 2. 31. What was the office of the 
ministrafores 9 Explain coUlnere coronam, 3^. Trrnislate and 
explain the pass.ige from Juv. xiii. 32. 33. Explain litem addi- 
cere — diein d/f/indere. 34. What is meant by restituere in judi- 
cium9 35. W iiat remarks are made about Appeal 36. Explain 
ju(Ucatum Jaeere ioh^ere, 37. What were the diet Juki in 
XIL TiA. 9 

CHimnXXVL Punishm^s among ^Bamam^ fp«S09.)— 1. 
What was the amount of the mtUcta minima and the mulcta maxima 9 

2. What was enacted bj the JLat jttAeria and the Lex Menem f 
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9. Wluilitiolbf When did It ftil into dliwt? lawbifeiM 
did Trajan mlbm it 7 4* WlMt was Mdcd b j til» l4» JWI« f 
5. Eiplain ftllipriui privata. 6» DktlDguish prtmsHptio honorvm 
and reM.no bonorunu 7. Whal IfSi the TulUmum? — the lio^ 9 

8. How might death be carried into «iecution ? 9. Why w;t*: 
cmrifirion termed ten'ilis r-ntrintjix ? 10. How was parricide 
})iimslKfl? 11, "ExpiAin damnalio ad fwstias, gladium, metalia. 12. 
li^x plain tin lira mnU'da. 13. What did the Sempronia enact ? 

14. What vvm tht- eHect of ignominia ? 15. How does Niebuhr 
dcfin* emUum 9 le. Wlut it nuMmt iNftsnfielfo «r tffiidi;. 
17* Jiutingayk J)eportaih Bad JMggaHo. 

CiiAPm XXVII. mUtaryAfm$ofth, llomam* (p. 9I4.)~1. 
What is remarked about the superiority of the Roimm tniiy ? 2« 

Give t?ip «!nf>^t incf of Vegelliis's retnarks about Roman diwpline. 
3. What was tiie first rcmnrkaMc Tnilitnrv (•x[)!nit ? 4, W}j?it wars 
and individuals are mentioned as contributing to the improvement 
of the art oi war ? 5. What regulation wa» enforced in the earljr 
period of the Republic ? 6. Enumerate the grounds of exemp- 
tion from fOirice* 7« Trinilato ^mmlf ^ ^ut xft/jendia expleti$m 
ma, 8. Eipltin liMmcAtM. What took ploee in it ? 9. Wliot 
ftmark is maide about slaves ? 10. What was tlie ettabliahcd 
ptriod of service ? II* What is observed about the capiu cenn f 
12. What was the consequence of the innovation of Marius? 13. 
Wtnt CnrsJir do ? 14. Who were tlie cnmpi flortnrr^ ? and by 
wIxKH and ior what ptir posc were the dnrtrn-cs 'jhijitdtnri/ m intro- 
duced y l/J. State the mode in wl»icli lrou])s wtre raised for the 
legion* \G. Distinguish tribuni (mUUum) comiliali and trUmni 
immtum) rufulL 17. What were the tribwU mwm? 18. 
How did the tribonea command the legion? When were they 
iopcneded? 19. Explain dona noniuia. 2a State the mode <Sr 
forming the legion. 21. What is remarked about the Veiermdi 
Why are they someu'mes called Evocati and VetUkrU 9 22. 
Frplnln r^ha Sacrament i prrrirr. What was the nature of the 
Sncrunu'ntum ? 23. E%]y\t\\n ponere tirocinium . lloy^ in dirt Tiro* 
cinU used by Suetonius i 24. Enumerate tlie miliury exercises. 

Chafteii XXVIII. Military jlffitirs, {p. 222.) — 1. Name the 
diilVrent Itinds of bca?y«armed troopi. 8. Whence did the ffaataH 
derive their name ? 3. Why were the Prine^ called the AniepUmi^ 
and the THarii^Suhadiarii 9 4. Name the light-enned traope. 

5. What remarks are made aliout the armour and position of the 
P'efiU'x 'f fl From what troops must they be distinguished? 7. 
Whnt wns iho niimhcr of the Eqtdtt'x at different periods ? 8. 
DiHtingyiHii tiie Jlnrii lltiititcs and the J ^f^narii, 9, How were 
the I^gionani Eq^nics divided ? 10. State the mode of Appoint- 
ing centufianes and decuriofie*. 1 1. Wliy were they divided into 
pHoretmndpotieHomf IS. Explain vOf ifonof^ — vitem poscere, 

15. How did the Centnrlona talce precedence? 14. Give the 
titieaof the first Centurion of each daia. 15. Why la AfuUa utcd 
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byJuvMMt for liMo0et of ;>rta^ptfM^~I)Ma^^ 
mwi jwim i M ygMfc 16* Ei p toin grq p in ' w mflSei aad dbetmni to* 
potierior. 1 7. OiTO tbe etymology of kgio and mtfet. 18. 
£aiimenite its divitions and number at different periods. 19. "Ex" 

plain ,ft<^t« equitatus. What i«? remarked about the first cohort ? 
20. DistinfTuish comua and a/^r. State the number of the 

different troops composing a consular army. 22. What is ob- 
served about the number oi legiuiib in tlie tiiiie of Hanniljal? 23. 
In tbe time of Tiberius ? — After tbe division of the Empire ? 
S4« Cite nuntt givoD to them, along with the rtMonf. 

Cbari» XXIX. Military Affixirs. (p. S9a)— 1. What did the 
armour coniiet of ? 2. Distinguish rf)/pf?<4 end «ctcl»iii. When did 
the latter come into use ? 3. What other innovations were intro- 
duced ? 4. Doscrihcthe scutnm. Whnt was t!:c object of the v7nbo f 
5. Describe thr <ialea. — By wlmt superset icf I in later times? 6. 
What was the ikorax v. pectoralef 7. What was the lorica ? 8. 
When did they fall into disuse ? 9* What was tlie Ocrea ? Why 
worn on the right leg? 1(X Enumerate the weepoDe of offimce. 1 1. 
Whet is remarked ehoot tho Spentsh eword ? 12. What was the 
practice of tbe Romans? 13. Describe the Hatttu Explain haum 
ansat€B. 14. What was the parma? 15. Describe the pilunu 
16. What remark i« made ahmit tho Trifrrrl 9 17, To what 
period does this description [irincipally apply ? 18. Why were 
the cavalry comparatively inethcient ? Explain Co^a/^/^rac^i. 19. 
What was the sa^iim ? Explain est in sagis civUas* When did it 
take place? 20. Explain /Wu^ia/t duces, 21. What was tbe 
Cklamys 9 2S. What wm tho caiiga; f Explain « eaUgd ad e09^ 
ndatuni perdudui. 28* Explain dimmnan ^ ArmamMtansu 
What do we meet with in later times ? 24. Wiiat was the manim 
pulus originally* Explain numina legionum, 25. When did the 
Aquila become the common standard of the Legion ? 2G. Where 
was it stationed? 27. When were the druco and the labarum in- 
troduced ? 28. How was the i>exiUum employed ? 29. Why 
had the cohorts particular ensigns ? 30. Explain the various 
phrases connected with sigrui, 

CBAmn XXX. MSiary Afim, (p. 338.) — 1. Distinguish 
eoilni jtalRNi and nuHiiio* 8. How BTeaUeriteaaHitietiiiicastm 
employed ? Distinguish cadra tegitima and castra tumtiltuaria, 
4, (What was the form of the camp ? How fortified ? 5. What 
was the Prerforivm 9 Why cnlled Avfrttrttle. G. Whnt were the 
vi<T 9 Why termed Quintans i 7. Enumerate the tour gates of 
the camp. 3. Where was the Qu^stoni/ m 9 9. How was the 
camp divided? 10. Wiiat was tbe object ot the Spatium ad vallum 
(see plan)? 11. What did a conliifarmuin consist of ? Who 
was Uie tfeoontti ? 13. Distinguish tsnlorinm and MftrrfMCicAi. 
IS. What iaar was introduced i»y Crnmmm 9 14. What stood 
in tlie Principia 9 15. Explain movere antra ^conclamare vasa 
-^tabermiadadgimdert. 16. Who were the nun^^Scei 9 Who 
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wm immmm by bw ? Eipkin benefidmiL 17. Wlitl did ^ 

pmeMlorei do? i^. What was tlM iite of the tmermf QHfm 

the symboium of Marius, Sulla, Ca^ar, and Brutus. 19. Wfaj 

anrl when wpr« Khields taken from the guards on rluty? Ex- 
plain circumirCf obire. 20. What did a lloman soldier carry on 
march? Distinguish imjM dummta and sarcino'. 22. Knuincrati? 
those wiio were attached to tlie arniy. 23. Distinguiiili armaria 
and Jabrica:, 24. Wliat were the exerci:»es of liie camp? 

C>AmE XXXI. MOUanj .if tin, (p. 24S.)- 1« What inftivim 
iidiftWD from the battlMof Tunis, CannaB,«iid Ztma? WiMt 
Older was most usually adopted? S. How wm the HattaH 
ranged? Explain irUervaUum. 4. How were the Principeg 
drawn up? 5. The Triarii 9 6. Enumerate the advantap^en of 
thiH order of battle. 7. When and why was the legion fornicd 
ialo columns? 8. When was the /Vr/Z/um hoisted on the l*rnt(>- 
rium? 9. State the preliminarieii to an engagement. Explain 
aquilo! prodirt noientm* 10. When were Testaments taid to be 
imde ifsjm»cifichi9 11. Translate and explaiii tbe paseagefrom 
Livy (uW. 81. 41.). 13. What was the office of tbe VeHUtf IS. 
Describe the attack of the legionaries. Explain adpUa et tpaikmt 
centum at, H. Describe the attack of the Triarii. Explain 
eul Trinrion f>rritum est. 15. Wlirit does Ifonke remark about 
this order of battle? IG. Kiiuiru rate and explain the various 
otlH>r modes in which troops itught l)e drawn up. 17. Explain 
Tcstiuio miiUaris jlciern eri^ere — Imjjerakn', 

Cnamn XXXII. MUiiary jffairs. (p. 251.) -1. What change 
In the drawing up of lemons was introduced by Marius? pnetisod 
by Cssar ? 2. Describe the Legio quadnUa, 3. How were the 
different legions drawn Up in relation to each other ? Explain 
0nSchelnn. 4. What were the advantages of this order of march ? 
5* Explfim f/vftrfratum ofivien^ A^,men loftpnm, C. Explain 
lorira, pinnee — urhcm ohsidumc nn^rre. 7. Khuuk rate the /or- 
mentcu 8. What was the use of the turres mohiirs ? Explain 
cumcuhi agere, 9. Deircribe the Aries, 10. What were the 
PtRAv — the ToiOmof 11. What did the Romans do when on 
the point of carrying a place? what keep secret? 18. Why 
was the naval power of the Romans never fully developed? IS* 
How is the observation of Polybiui explained ? 14. Enumerate 
and cxpbiin the different sorts of vessels that composed a fleet. 
15. Explain pytppr.i turrits — t}r<' object of tlie prrrpjifrnantta. 1 f>. 
What wa« tire object of the/rrm- Tnaniis? 17. What were tfie 
fighting portion of the crew termed ? 18. How mnny fleets re 
ebtablibhed under Augustun ? and where? 19. VVliat was tlic 
imignet or parasSmon f 20* Enumerate the cliief partu of a bhip. 
81. What wera the .^fitenn«.~C:br9itMi. 88, The JMi? Sx* 
plain ficere fM-d-m, currere tUrogve ptde* OMt^nef tae jMdSr 
corftase. 83. Explain vda facere — nMueefft edia — AseMgie 
vOofUM. 84. Why were the abipe of war termed Bo9^ 
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tnatm — JEtata. 95. Wbal was the B(Ms, or Mofybdi$» 96. 

Bxplain oram $o6me- 27. Di&tinguish prepfectits classis — A'a- 
varchtis and Nattclerus. 28. Enumerate the different classes of 
Kowers. 29. Who was the Paiisarius. Explain celeutma 
(iccAf^), 30. Translaie Uie passage from Livy. 

ChaftkrXXXIII. MiUtary Affairs: (p. 26 1 .) - 1 • Enwna««*« 
and expbin tiie milder puDubiiMiitt. S. The severer punishments. 
8. What punishment was particularly in use from the time of the 
eivilwars? 4. Explain Aoito/wm — laHphalemomnesettorquUmt 
mnum* 5* Enumerate other smaller rewards. 6. Explain 
Querctts civUis. On what account was the corona civica givan? 7.' 
Enumerate the other crowns, and the ohjects for which they were 
given. 8. What did the Lex Jmpki Labiena enact ? 9. What 
were the Spolia opirna 9 Give iustances. 10. Explain supplica* 
tiones, 11. What was the highest military honour? 12. What 
did tiieXcv Airaa tnun^pkttHi enact cm this subject? fitote the 
conditions — eiplain $enatu$ datui imperaiori — ntu mttpicm* IS. 
Explain imperator legjc tobfebahir ^ Juiio doynilus triumpho* 14* 
Describe &e triumphal procession. 15. Distinguish a7irum 
signatum and aurum rude. 16. Translate and explain the pas* 
Sarrp (Tar. Ann. ii. 41.). 17. Describe the dress and ornaments 
of the Tnumphator, 18. Whence were the robes aiul ornaments 
borro\\ td ? 19. What is remarked about the countenance of the 
Tnumphator, 20. Describe the Ovatio. Give its etymology* 
Sl« What custom was Introduced by Augustus? What is re* 
marked about Belisarius? S2. What is suted about discharge 
from serrice. SS. Enumeiate and explain the different species 
of discharge* 

XXXIV. Finavrrs of the Romans, (p. 269.) — 1. 
Wliat was the JVibvtum, Explain Tributa temeraria. 2. WJien 
Were the tributes remitted and why? 3. Enumerate the four 
periods of Roman hnance. 4. How was religion provided for by 
Romulus and Knipa ? 5. What Is stated about fines and confiscated 
property ? 6. What was done by Constantine? Explain decwiorws, 

7. What vreie the poll tax" and the property tax termed ? 

8. What was the .^urum vicenmarium 9 When first applied to the 
uses of the State ? 9* What is stated about the Sa!ina;9 10. 
Explain jfger ptihKcttSj Agri decumaiiL 11. Ex plam reci^ in 
publicum. What were the Manubio' 9 12. What was it natural 
to expect ? 1 3. Why were the taxes reim posed ? Explain l iscus, 
14. How were the revenues of the Fiscus increased? 15. EnU" 
merate and explain the various taxes imposed by the Emperors* 
16. What was the liMaiof What does Gibbon state about it? 
17* Explain Canon, CemUoreg, TabtUaHL 18* What terms are 
applied to the tax upon trade? 19. Explain aurum ooremntcm* 
SO* Mention other sources of Imperial revenue. 

Chaftm XXXV. Finances ihe Momans. (p. 275.) — 1* 
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Wbtt were profidcd for it the public coit? 8. Wbif if tlMedAboiit 
milimy pAjr? 8* DMnguhh Donaiiva Cirngfrnia. 4. How vtm 
tiw eipenditure incmied in the time of Constantine ? .5. Wh«t 

rpmark is made about the decay of thy Empire? G. Stntc the 
changes witli respect to the determining power in fitiainial mat' 
ters. 7. plain edirit jrrinrrps. 8, State the limitation of the 
Kmpenir'h power. 9. What officers fluperintended the revenue? 
And what i» btateU about tiiem ? 10, State the dutiet* of tl^ese ofii- 
«m. Whit b stated about thf Scrilief attaelMd to then 7 11. 
Eiplaio iMMfv fwHiigflltit Jii6 Aoito Miitfw. IS. Wbo went Ikmpui^ 
Bamif ExpUin manupif pntdet,repfmerUari, IS. Whatworo 
thi inferior Mcrrints termed ? 14. Why did Cicero, Julius CmamTf 
court the favour of the publicani? 15* How did they retain c^- 
tain stateuoiu io tbcir powmf? 16. What doca Montei^mett 
remark? 

Chapter XXXV I. CfAntf Wcighls and McaxurcH. 2S0. ) 
— !• Why i%pendere,itipendium applied to />fly(mcnt8) of monejr? 

Hoir minj undm or parta did tlw 09 eontaia ? d» EmiiBafsto the 
varioui eolna. 4« "Explikn Ai UbfoHi^ SexUmimHmtun^ 
doHit Vfhen were they rtipiettTtljr iotroduecd? 5. What ia 
itited about the introduction of the term jEh ^rm^ 9 r,. To what 
coin fs DfMntuM and Qundrifiatut »ppVicd7 and why? 7. Prove from 
Plutarch the vahie of the Dennnvsin Attic money. 8. Kxpliin vir-- 
torinftis, f?rxtrrfiit.% (why called Nummn$9), 9. State the u\(u\v ui' 
caicuiation by Sestercen. — 10. In r.umi above 1 0,0(X) thousand. 
11. What ifl stated aboutHlie adverb ?'* -—about lines drawn 
over lettera'*? 19. When wai the AurtUM alfudt? FirovoHi 
tilue* 18. State the velue of the different eoina. 14. Enune* 
rate the various measures for solids and liquids. 15. State the 
contento of each . 1 6. Entmienite the varloun meeemee of length 
or distance. 17. State the contents of each. 18. Translate the 
pasiAj^G from Colmnclli fv. 1. 5.). 19. Explain rr>Ht"^n. 20. 
Dintinguish Mrrcntura and Negotiatio, 21. Distinguish Map;nn^ 
riu.i, Caupn, and Inndfor. 22. What was the c<)nw«jiience of 
luxury? 23> Kxplam Lt'gcs sumpluarur, 24. By what means 
was popular favour acquired ? 25. What is remark^ about the 
Egyptian com-vessdi ? 28. Who were the .tipgenlOfti^ Eiplain 
de mentm icHpiw^ 97. DIslingtM the .^If^gmlerfi and the JM^m- 
tarii, 28. Oive an ioitance of the distinction not l>eiDg observed. 
29. Translate the passa^i^e from Ltvy (vi. SI.). SO. What is 
rrmnrked ahtmt Trnpe-itn? f51. Who were the Fpneratorett 
Explain Usura centcsima. .'i2. Distinpuish Som nnd Vsum. f?5. 
"Rxj^Smn vrrsuram facere — versuram solvere. What is nu nrit by 
pignoribtfii opj}omtis9 ^4. Why are the Cal'mUw called tridetf 
85. How did AugustU!» endeavour to ciieck uitury ? 

CHAraea XXXVIL D^MMlK^er MmMt Z^. (p. S9S.) — 1. 
When did IttiurySrstraakeileinroeds? 8. Whet reniarltie made 
upon the Roman chaiaeter? 8. Describe the buihihy er t e t e d 
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firom tin time of tiie Piinic Wan. 4. Explain the use of the 
h^pocaustum mad thm XapU tpeemlanM. & Detcribe the ^Inmn. 
Explain %iui aos/mo. 6. What waa the tifi|DAcei«m^ Explain 
eompluvii lumen. 7. Distinguish culncula diuma and cubictUa 
dormitoriit. 8. Distinguish JVicKnia and Di^ta. Explain sole 
uti. 9. What was the /?w//e'wm. Y.y.\i\.\.\\.\' ojycri fustifrium impo* 
nere. 10. Distinguish jjannwnla st tlUia and pavimctitn tesscUata, 
1 1. What is remarked about the ceilings and the lamps of the 
ancients ? IS* What was the extent of the ptdria poteiat f 13« 
When did It cease? 14. JMne ConnvMum* 15. Explain 
MttUa^AtmuHprenBH* 16* Describe marriage by eonfimiatuK 
17. What was the ^l^of it? 18. Describe marriage by 
coempHo, 19. What name did the woman assume? Give 
instance?. 50. When did Untcaplio take pincc? '21. Why was 
Juno called I'mmiha ? 22. Translatu the passage from Ov. 
{Fasti \. ^90»y 23. What was the J'/V/wmeum ^ Explain A^w^tw. 

24. Translate and expliun the pa?>sage from Ov. (^Fasti ii. 560. ) 

25. Explain ducere uxorem, 26. Who were the Paranymphi ? 
Explain faces 7iupti(Ue$, 27. Explain nil IM Cotttf^ ifti' €90 Cb»a» 
S8« What did the bride lecetre upon her entiy? 89* What 
etymology does Senrius give o£uxor9 and why? 30. Explain 
nuce$ reHnquere, 31. Explain ad qfficium venire, 32* What 
wm ihe jtpophoreiaf Explain f^^iolia. 

Chapter XXX VII I. Domestic or Primte Lifr. ( p. 301.) — 
1. Describe the mode of making a divorce. Explain renunciatio 
mofrtfiumn. 2. In what case was the dowry restored ? 3. What 
was the consequence of allowing the liberty of ^foree to women? 
4. How were marriages contracted by em^afreaHo and coen^ptio die* 
sol vcd ? 5. Why was wmXra considered an epithet of honour ? 8« 
Translate the passage from Columelbh 9. What did the Tribune C. 
Oppius propose ? 10. Whnt is remarked about the education of 
d;iur^hters ? 11. Kxplain the passage from Ovid. What was the 
regulation of Augustus ? 12. In what respect were tlie Roman 
ladies inferior to the Greek? 13. What is remarked about the 
education of boys ? 14. Describe its character before the Romans 
became acquainted with the Giedo. 15« When did Crredan 
education first begin to prevail? 16* Describe the course of 
education now pursued. ' 17* Why was a knowledge of tlie Greek 
language particularly necessary? 18. What is remarked about 
corpornl exercises? 19- What general remark is made about the 
education and character of the Romans ? 20. About the Ima- 
gines 9 

CHAPTxaXXXIX. Domestic or Primte Life. (p. 308.)— 1. What 
WIS the iumcaf 2. Explain tumiees meancot^ tabtreSfJlmbnaUe, 
9m Why was a dissolute spendthrift called duemetUM nepoe 9 4» 
Tmnslate the ebservation of Sylla. 5. Exphdn mmam indnctus 
maiectfor. 6. How does Juvenal use discingn ? 7. Distinguish 
MuaUa and Indumm* 8* Distingnish Tunka AngiuMsoHS 
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and Tunica LaUdava, Explain the mode. 9. By whom And Ofl 
what oecari<m wMtiM IVimittJMv worn? 'lO. Describe the Idgvfc 
Eiplain toga roiuinda^ LaMa* 11. What waa tbe Umbo? 
Wbj ao called? Explain camponere iogam. 13. Difdnguish 
toga alba and toga etauUda, 14. Explain candidal cretata ambi' 
Uo, 1 a. By whom were the to^a puUa and tlie toffa sordi/Ia worn ? 
16. W hy was tlie modesty of niatronn caUed gto/at u.s pudor ? 17. 
Why was the tof^n j>ra:lexta so callefl? Explain purpura custom. 
18. Explain Amicitia prfpt4»xtata and rrwres prastextcUL 19. Al what 
age ira& the Toga virUi* ai»suined at different peripds ? 20. Explain 
a&f^mr forum^ Cokibere. SI* Wbal waa tbe Cmeht$ Gabhtust 
Eaplain in proemetu em» 82. Explain aedngert §e operi v. oeen^ 
S8« What were tlie toga pevw f 24. Explaln^itof albaii cMrme 
S5« Why was the toga utri/^ called pura9 Why fi&m? S6» 
T^xplAin laribus donata pepfndU. 27. Describe the ceremony of 
chnri'/m'^^ the /o)ga. 28. What is remarked about the to;ra of the 
ricli if* Kx plain rriftua to'/a f'affmis. 29. To what is Tf ^'^^ti 
0|jpo«»d ? and why? Kxjilaiu 7.^ nu/"-/i/nni, toga rara. 30. ]>is- 
tinguikh iagurrif Lerna, penuia, and abulia. 31. Distinguibh palla 
wd tMa, 32. Distini^uiiib PtiSraf, galertUf and pet&tut. 

CHAVTia XL. HofNtfilie or Miwte Zs/Sr. fp.315.) — 1. With 
what did the Roman hidies brighten tfacirbair? Wh it waa 

the rrinalU acus? Explain eoma calamistrataf in gradus formota, 
3. What was the reticulum avratum ? Explain vitttr tcnvex, inxi*^e 
pudorix. 4. Enumerate the difl'erent sorts of paint. 5. What was 
X\\e Poppfi'Uii mn y (}. Wfiat were the TuoniUa^ inaurex '/ Trf!n«"late 



about luxury in apparel ? 8. Distinguibh Vestis Serica And Vestis 
Holoteriea, 9* What U aleted about the importation and price 
of sUIk ? 10. Explain muUida. What did tbe Lae Oppia enact? 
1 1 . Enumetate and explain the diflfbnmt iorta of garments. 1 2. 
What were the tamuWi Explain aurum semestre, IS. What 
Were the gemnuBf annuli signatorii ? 14. Explain the passage from 
Juvenal (i. 68.). 1 What otlier ornaments are metieiornd? 
16. Distinguish and mlcci, 17. WJiy called calrrt rrjjuruUf 

18, Enumerate the bhuei* which ditttinguished different cUu»es. 

CRAprta XLL Domettic or FrkaU Life, (p. 321 . )^ 1. What h 
■tated about the fCJence of cookery among tbe Romant in the 
timeof Plautua? 2. After tbe Tictoriei of Manliut ? 3. Eon- 

mtnitih^iVwAmj^ttegnSumptUiOiridB, 4. What did the i>r Fannia 
enact? 5. Translate the passage from Sueloniua {CaL la). 
6. How was wine drunk? Exphiin the passage from Juv. (vL 
fK)*2.). 7. What law is mentioned? W hnt is remarked about the 
Tuscan fashion? Explain Ti/rrhna ptngues. 9. What wan tl»e 
Mu^um '/ i^xplain musteus Liber, 10. Wiiat was the fuma^ 
ftees 9 Explain languidiora uina. 1 1 . Wliat were tbe vina cola- 
Haf Why employed? 19. How long were winea kept? 19. 
What waa narked on each cMk? 14. What ia metttt 1^ inlMw 
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notaFakndf 15* Wbil were liie Aoma ^ 16. Explain f t Sn m 
deSnere cadum, vertere eadum* 17. What wines are partkulaiw 
' iied? 18* Distinguish /m>mu/:R5, /TTOTultiiin^ and aeiMb 19. Ex- 
plain misstis. Distinguish gtistatio and caput ccefUB, 20. £zplain 

menfirF secitndoB and ovo vsque ad mala. 21. "Why was the 
supper room termed Truitnm m? 22. Describe the mode of 
reclining at supper. Explain iti sinum recumbere, 

CHAnnt XLIL Domettiofr PrimOe Life. fp. SS7.) 1. Wbq 
WM^eArehinw^gMtif S. Distinguish Ariicfor and Corjilon 3* 
Why called Chirmwmon 9 4. Explain prtebere caenam termsfircuHi» 
$m How weie the guests entertained during supper? Who 
were the Anagnostaf 6. Who was the Arbiter bibendi? Explain 
culpA potare magistrd. 7- "Explain Tempestivum convivium (see 
note). 8. l^tplain cumcoromi ebrius. 9. Why ^vas a spU udid 
banquet termed Au^tstaliK, Saliaris, &c.? 10. What was the 
Ceena recta ? By what superseded? 11. When and why were 
emetics taken? 18. Enumerate the di#erent parts of a bath. 
Explain their uses. 13. What was paid to the bath-keeper? 
Explain the passage from Juv. (ii. 152«). 14. Who were the 
AUpttB? What were their instruments? 15. What were attached 
to Baths? 16. Describe the />i7a fr/^'o;jrt//.s* V. trigfm. 17. Ex- 
plain luderc raptim^ datatim, expuUini {pUatn gcmiiiare volaritrm). 
18. Distinguish Tesserrc and Tali. 19- Mention the ditierent 
marks. What was tlie jactus veiiereus ? 20. W iiat were the 
games called par, impar — duodecim scripta 9 21. Explain unam 
calcem non po$te dere* S2. What were the CSoUegia sodaSHaf SS« 
What is deduced from the L^ei mmptuaruBf 

CHAvrxa XL 1 1 1. JDomesHc or Private Life. (p. S3S. ") — 1 . What 

was the mmcupatio Testamniti? Explain Ilulofp^phum. 2. Explain 
Ci*rn prima txnd rrtrrma. 3. What were the codicilli ? 4. What 
were mentioned in the prbna cera9 What in the extrema? 5. 
Explain hares ex asse^ semissCf triente, &c. 6. Enumerate the 
diflerent kinds of guardians. 7. Dlstinsuish cemere hereditaiem, 
and adire hereditaiem, 8. What was the object of the Cenoiaphium 9 
Explain riti condere manes, 9. Mention tlie Ceremonies in use 
at the point of death. 10. Explain coitd!ama<iim eif. II. Who 
were the PoUinctores 9 Translate the passage from Martial (iii. 12.) 
12. What was sold at the temple of Ventis Libitina? Translate 
the passage from Hor. (Ep. ii. I. 49 ). 1^^ How was the body 
dressed? Explain ahiissc ad Acherontem sine viatico, 14. Why 
is the cypress termed alratjeralis 9 15- When was the corpse 
carried out (efferebatur)? Explain fmiera indictiva. 16. Distin* 
guish feretrum and sandigatUa* Who were ibedetigiuaore$9 17. 
Describe the order of the procession. 18.' Explain ntfuiee— .the 
office of the ArchimimtLs. 19« What is remarked about the ima- 
gines majorum9 20. Why were the emancipated slaves pileaHf 
21. Whnt is stated about burying within the city, 22. Distin- 
guish cremare and humare. 23* Explain sv^gpmdanum^ and 
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bidental. 524. Distinguish funus indirtivum, prthlintm, and ro^- 
laiivum, tram^lalttia m . Where were the chiL-f phices (jf hurjai ? 
S26. Dlstin/^uish Sepukhru pni-a \ . sifif'ulnria and Sf:j/ukJira arm- 
munia, S.JamiliaTia and S. /la'redilaria, U7. What i<i litated about 
the Campus Esguilinus f Explain cippus. 28. Describe the mode 
of bttrning the deed« S9« £x plain decurrebani^^Or^ mmdro, 90* 
Who wm the Btuhtmiif SK £xphaii oiiiftymii, Whm 
wmtht Mhee deposited? 32. Dittinguish SepiUekrum, Monitm 
metUumt Tumuluii Cmentnum, 39* What wm the h^cnte t. 
Parenialia 9 Explain pnrentare regi tanf^ninf conftiratomm. 34. 
Explain Visreratin, JuMitiufn. 35. What is remarked about 
mourning ? E x])]Mn focus perennit. 36. What were the cere- 
monies of ApoOicosu f 

CuAmm XLIV« .^riemltmt. (p.948.>«t. Qbr^budmum 
of DUDct being deiiTed ftmn Agrieoltunl oeeopatMMM. S» Wktt is 
mnvked hj Nichuhr ? 3. How much land wai aUoltcd to each 
citizen by Bomulus and Numn? 4. Who were the Colonif 
Why termed Partiarii? 5. Enumerate the different parts of the 
Aratrum. 6. Distinguish Sulcus and Lira. Kxplain delirarem 
7. Distinguish A-j/^r rfslthilis and Novaiis. 8. i^xplain afioreeu 

9, What is stated ahuut H</rtleuia being converted into ale ? 10. 
Describe tlie mode of cutting down com— > of beating out the 
grains. 11. How was the ooni wfamowcd? IS. IXslinguish 
Foka and Shwnen, Etplain eidmm, 18. What is remafitad 
alMMit the fondness of the Romans for gaidans? Explain Aortet 
indUsgefUf pinguis, 14k Describe the gardens. Explain topktriam 

Jacere. 15. IIuw were vines planted, disposed and supported? 
Id. Explain vUes palarc, vUcx compenrrre. 17. What were the 
limUeif 18. Which was called f/fc'a//ianuj '/ Whicli fv/r^/o ^ 19, 
Explain jigri compagtnaniei. Explain Fludus dccinuinui. 

CHAfvxa XLV. Carriages, (p.35a)^l. What was the dkdtat 
Explain d&siUtrMjtiiifwiifwite. S. Wliy waratlia loldiafB of 
Marios called JAiJIllMmtf lB,xp)mu€spdierefisrtL S. Whatia 
remarked about the Xaefieii? ExplsiojaenjitKi 4. Explain 

Lecticarii longi — succottare aliqvem — hcxaphoros^octopkoro9» 
5. What was the fmkn, vnarota 9 6. Distmp^uislj Qf/adrif^arii 
and DesTtltnrfs. 7. l'\\Y>\<i\n consjncuum sif^nis cinir. Distin- 
guish the and Cariiu'uiujn. 9. What \^ahiiic Thensaf 

10. Wliat ifc remark^ about tiie csitedum ^ 11. Describe the 
method of yoking horses. Explain funales EptL 12. Enume- 
rate the instruments by which animab were driven or ezdted? 
19. By which they werefostraiaed? 14. Explain temem mdebtii 
^eunum e quotfme tMlbiertm 15* Wliat waa the nifhmm f 

CHArrcR XL VI. The Roman Dai/ and Year. (p. 354.) — I. 
Enumerate and explain tlie phrases "ii^i^nifying the different portions 
of the day and liight. 2. What in tJie evening siar termed ? 3. 
When did the civil day cuxumcace? 4. into how many vigiiua 
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was the night divided? 5. What was the horologia solaiia v, 
scuUerica ? 6. How was the midday determined before ilm in- 
tradoctioiiof diah? 7. YHiim mm ihe deptydrm woMt rtae? 
S. Explain nuHtiere ajuam^dare, petere ciepsydntt. 9« Of hair 
numy days did the mootbi in tbe ycsr of Romiilus reipectiTcly 
consist? 1Q> What is stated about the year of ten numitiuf 11* 
Of how many days did the months in the year of Numa respect- 
ively consist ? 12. How was the year of K uma fettered and why ? 
13. Give the etymology of Idas. 14. When did the ides fall? 15» 
Why was the first day of the month called Caicudie. 16. Ex- 
plain NoruB, 17. What remark ia made. 18. What was the 
Octaeiim? 19. When intiodnced? SO. Of how many days 
did the inlercalary month consist? 31« How did tbe inscrtioii 
of this month affect the dating of the months of February and 
March? 22. Give the passages in eyidenoe fiom JAwy (xxxviL 
and Cicero (jtro F. QndmHo^ 25.). 

Chaptfr XLVII. TloiHdii Day and Year, fp. 3^1. ) — 1. What 
office gave autliority to Caesar to regulate the Calendar i 2. How 
did he eiiect this? When? 3. Whom did he employ ? 4. liow 
were the months reqpectiTely altiied by the insertion of the acU 
ditional ten days? S. What was done in order that tbe religious 
ftstivals might not be disturbed ? 6. In what did the Roman 
method of dating differ from ours? 7. Explain the Rcnnan 
method. 8. Explain why the eighth day before the ides was 
termed noruB. 9. How must the Roman dates be accommodated 
to our Calendar? 10. Give instances. 11, Where was the 
intercalary day inserted? How, and why? 12. Exfilain annus 
bissexttts. Wiiat is remarked about the term / 1;^. What 

is raoarked abont the neglect of tbe Pmuyieetf 14. How did 
Augustus remedy this neglect? 15« What other innoTations are 
mentioned ? 16. What is staled about the nundma9 17. What 
has rendered the Eoman mode of reckoning the year uncertain? 

Chapter XLVIII. Talatography, (p.369. ) — 1. What material 
was most in use for writing ? 2. Describe the mode of converting 
the inner bark of the papi/rus into paper. 3. Explain Ckarta 
deniata, 4. Enumerate the dififerent sorts of paper. 5. 
Distinguish Chartu bombycmm or goisypina and (^urta Hntea. 6. 
Describe the mode of forming sheets into n volume. 7. Wxy 
was the first sheet termed wpm^Kokkoif? 8. What was the 
unMHciLs9 Explain ad umbUicum adducere — bints umiiMtn 
deeoratus liber. 9. Explain in chartd aversdy in tergo, OpistogrO' 
fhus. 1 0. What was the Index 9 How written ? II. What was 
the office of the capsarii? 12. What is remarked about the " ink" 
and the *' inkhorns" of the ancients ? 1 3. Whence was the calamus 
imported ? ,14. What were the litera quadraUs? 15. What is 
stated abotit pnncCttationy &c. ? Explain venuM. 16. What was 
the%liis? Desciibelt. 17. Expiain «^ «^/iim tvrtnsi 18. 
What is meant by UmmUborf Explain epug HmMtp lund men. 
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dadm utL 19* Tmrnlatt the fNHMgt from 0?id (P&nL u 5. 
Sa Wlitt wtrv the putgUittm 9 Explain cerii et Uyh ituntmAere* 
81. Whcoot mmj the iUeito of the modem Italians have arisen ? 
22. How were letters divided in the time of Cicero? Describe 

tfie formfiltty of a Roman letter. ^4. Kxplrini lino oidigare 
cj/Titolftm rcfigntut* 25* DistinguisU Servi a jfeiiUmt aod Servi 
a manu. 

Chapter XLIX. Palangn^^. (p.377.)^I. DitUogulth the 
Htemtemiquadnam, and the Siera ewvcMV. manueuia. S. WlM 
wm the mifMSeiT. note? S* Why havethcy occm&ioiied erron? 4* 
What do these abbreviations consist of? 5. Wbm iuttnltd? 
lUodved under what title? 6. How was it customary to employ 
transcribers? 7. How may errors ?iav<* arisen ? 8. Wliat is 
remarkcf! alxiut the negligenci- ol transci ibers ? 9. What fb'rl 
thu A utiiors do for the propa;:^atiori of tfjeir works ? 10. Expiaiti 
the passage from Martial ;vii. 16-), 11. What is !»tat4.'d about 
Livius Andronicui? IS. Whtl were the wdrpioi tyofoil 13. 
The cormtiia MMoy Attunenta 9 14. What ie remerkcd aboot 
the feetiWttet in honour of Faunue? 15. Explain eormeu 
anugbaum. 16. Of what did the .//^ ra/yMamtm consist ? 17» 
What ii remarked about the Tabula dnenmraletf What 
theatrical farces are mentioned? 19b When and why waa tlw 
columna Rottrala erected ? 

Chafter L. yfrrhrrohgy. (p. 383.) 1 . — -What docs Archa?©- 
logy comprise ? 2. VV iikfncedid the lioinanii derive their acquaint 
aneewtth art? 9. Mention the obienratson of Cato. 4* 
plain aniefUa JteHHa* $• What aveota are mentioned ai con* 
tribttting to render Rome the storehouse of Grecian worka of art? 
6. Translate the paiaape from Virgil (-rf?n. vi. 847.). 7. To 
what is />rfl77fa#m<i<a applied ? 8. What nre tlie Anagtypha JigH' 
Una? 9. How do you txplriin the pns^ age from Ilor. (Sat. 1.5. 
32.)? lO. Distinffuinh 'yAi and . 11. Wliy nn* com- 
plete figures toriiitil T€fpirpavr)'i 12. What wood and w hal iuslru- 
ments were used in carving? 13. What does tlie ar$ slaiuana 
comprise? I4« Explain o^^epiXaro and t9mp»aham» 15. 
Enumerate the different modea. What is stated about the gn^ 
dations of colour? 16, Distinguish <vj caldertum, and <f« coi ana 
num. 17. Define «cu//7/ura. Distinguish ircfw^ar^ and 01^(^7X1;^ 
18. Enumerate tJie princlpnl kind; nf stone employed. 19. 
What is meant liy cim/mlitio ? iin. Wiiat ismcajit by monnfiths? 
21. Why bavi- inistakcs been made on this suljject? 22. How 
were the f\'^\irvh bioii;;ht nearer the leality ol hie? 23. Distin- 
guish colofcwil ktatues from ttie stcUtue iconica, 24. Wliat epitliets 
are given to statues in relbrsnet to their drapery ? S5. Explain 
tj^mpl^gmaia and TkorSen* 80. What does etHahtwu erabraoe ? 
27. Give the etynwlogy of ropftrrucl^ and the reason of it. 28. 
Distinguish C€elixtura and gculpturtu 29. What took place in the 
progress of the art? BQ, To what ia Majphw applied? 31. 
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Eiplain stgiOum, 32. Distinguish the Gemma diaglyphkeB or 
IfUagli Uom Gemma anaghfpkicm ot cameL B3. Whence may 
cnmc'} be drrlved? 34. Wliy was a rinsr termed SoktuAioj? What 
were the UactylwiiiectB f 3,). Distinguish rajntn ju<iata, avi^soy 
and adversfu 36. What is stated about the art ot coining? 37. 
Kxpiaiti nummi tprosi v. incoctiles. Under what Kmperor? 38. 
Enumerate the names of different coins. From whence derived ? 
S9« Distinguish terroH and cofitomtoft. 40. VfhtX is meant hy 
the Jhee, the mxert, the ji^gisiufey and tntcfipUon of a coin ? 41« 
What officers were appwnted to superintend the coinage ? 4S» 
When did the & C. disappear from pAA and silver coins? 43* 
Eiplain nummi subeeratif jMcukoL 

Chapter LI. Archeeology, (p. 394.)— 1. How did painting 
originate? YiX\i\Mii adumhmre. 2. Explain airox/XA'o^is a/ciuw. 3. 
Explain nwnogrammi v. Uneanienta. 4. Di&tinguibh adutnlyrare 
and ImMinailii dium, 5. What is stated about &e materials and 
instraments employed in this art? 5. What does Xfwcoypdi^ev 
signify? and why? 7* Distinguish mtguH$ eoloribw hom simpUei 
colore. 8. £iplain fiovoxp^/Mna, 9» Enumerate the different 
SOIt^ of colours. JO. Distinguish colnres austeri and colorcs floridi, 
11. Distinguish paintint; in nAo and in crettda, 12. JOxplain 
Encavatic jrropcr. 1 3. What directions does Vitruvius give for 
the other species of Encamtic? 14. Mow may Mosaic paintin<rs 
be imitated? 15. Dti>tingui&h pavinieiUa sectUia and puvitiienia 

te$tdlaUh 16. In what did the Mosaic painting exhibit its greatest 
perfection? 17. Define Architecture. 18* Explain AftfoiXoydtfj; 
19* Distinguish Imdomum, PmtduUkmum^ tnd JSmplel^^ 20* 
To what mode is incertum v. antiquum ap|)Iied? To what reftcula- 
turn? 21. What is the Entablature? Of how many part* does It 
consist? Why is the Arcliitrave termed r/7Wfv/n/m '? '23. Where 
is the frieze situated? 24. From what does it derive its name? 
and why? 25. Why called Zliophoms? 26. Explain Triglyphs 
and Metopes. 27. Distinguish Urma and regula, 28. Enume- 
rate the necessary parts of the cornice. 29. Distinguish the 
ecAmia and the C^ma, 80. How was the Ionic entablature 
distinguished? 31. Explain a6aciif and eau&cuhu, 3S. What 
is the capiul? The Hypotracheliumf 33. Explain scapuif 
apophyge, and plinth* 34. Distinguish pedestal and Stylobala 
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